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Mr. Buckrneuam has lately published a volume of Travels among 
the Arab Tribes of the East of Syria and Palestine, to which he has 


appended a bulky collection of documents relating to a most extraordinary 
“‘ literary quarrel” between himself and Mr. Bankes, the member for 
the University of Cambridge. The circumstances of this dispute are 
such as to involve the moral reputation of the parties in question in the 
gravest manner—either the one or the other is guilty of a series of 
wicked and complicated frauds—either the one or the other isa specimen 
of the meanest, if not the basest, of his species. The ample materials 
supplied by Mr. Buckingham’s Appendix enable us to give a sketch of 
the charge and the defence. Mr. Buckingham’s sad want of condensation 
and arrangement makes this the more necessary. He is afflicted with an 
abominable incapacity of retention, and seems to imagine that every 


thing that can be said should be said, and that every thing which has 


been written should be repeated. His account of the transaction is one 
eternal recitation of documents, and reiteration of charges and arguments. 


The real case lies in a nutshell. Mr. Buckingham’s love of origi 


struments fortunately supplies all the necessary documents on each side. 
In the year 1816, Mr. Buckingham, being at Alexandria, undertook a 
journey to India by land, partly to be the bearer of a treaty of commerce, 
drawn up between Mohammed Ali Pacha, the Viceroy of the country, | 
Mr. Lee, the British Consul, and himself ; and partly to be in Bombay at 
the time the first ships should come up the Red Sea, in order that he 
might navigate them through the difficult passages of the Arabian Gulf, 
with which he was well acquainted. Mr. Lee was a partner in the 
house of Briggs and Co. merchants, at Alexandria, and it was at his 
ee the house agreeing to pay his 
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travelling expenses. Circumstances which he has detailed in ee — e 
. . . rave 
lications, his Travels in Palestine, and in the recent one i is ae 
among the Arab Tribes, prevented him from pursuing the rou 


intended; the deviation from which gave him an opportunity hea 
ing a most interesting portion of the world which had hitherto - ye 
insufficiently known. When Mr. Buckingham arrived at Bom y, an 

afterwards at Bengal, he read the notes he had taken on this journey to 
various individuals, who earnestly recommended the publication of them. 
He, accordingly, through his friends in England, made a very advan- 
tageous agreement with Mr. Murray, and a Prospectus and Advertisements 
of the forthcoming publication were inserted in the Calcutta Jeurnal, a 
newspaper of which he had become the editor. In the course of Mr. 
Buckingham’s journey in Palestine, he had met with Mr. Bankes, who 
was examining that country ; and as their route coincided, a small part 
of the journey was performed in company ; and after their separation 
they were again thrown together by the difficulties and uncertainties 
which invariably beset an expedition in so barbarous and so untravelled a 
region. When Mr. Bankes saw the advertisement, announcing the 
travels of his quondam companion, he wrote the following letter, 


and sent it to India by the hands of Mr. Hobhouse, to whom he deli- 
vered it open, with instructions to make it as public as he chose on his 
way to that country. 

Mr. Buckingham,—After some anecdotes respecting your conduct, which you cannot 
but suspect must have come, however late, to my knowledge before this time, you cannot 
expect that I should address you otherwise than I should the lowest of mankind. It 
is, indeed, with reluctance that I stoop to address you at all. It will require, however, 
no long preface to acquaint you with the object of this letter, since your own conscience 
will point it out to you from the moment that you shall recognise a hand-writing which 
must be familiar to you, since you have copied it, and ate about to turn the transcripts 
to account. You have hoped that the distance of place would befriend you ; you have 
hoped that I should shrink from proclaiming that I have been imposed upon. It would 
have been far more politic in you to have shrunk from being proclaimed the man who 
has imposed. ’ 

In that advertisement by which you announce as your own the works of another, you 
have at least spared me the humiliation of being named in the list of your friends (the 
motive of this is sufficiently obvious, and it furnishes in itself both a proof and an aggta- 
vation of your culpability). Yet some of those who are made to appear in that list 
would rather, I am persuaded, that you had invaded their property, as you have mine, 
than have subjected them to so unmerited a stigma. One amongst the number (whom 
you would not have dared even to allude to had he been alive) is unhappily unable to 
repel the imputation in his own person, I mean the late Mr. Burckhardt, whom you so 
unprudently cite as your bosom friend. The boast is rash and ill-timed, 

Are you not aware that copies of a letter are extant in which he Styles you a villain, in 
which he says that the rogue can be brought to a sense of duty only by a kick. Do you 
wish then to publish your own disgrace by letting the world know how well you were 
known to that excellent person, who, during the two last years of his life, lost no oppor- 
tunity of testifying his contempt and aversion for your character. Do not imagine that 
these sentiments were confined to the pages of a single letter. Sheik Ibrahim was too 
open and too honourable to wish others to be deceived as he had been for a time himself ; 
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had his letters to me reached me sooner than they did i should have had timely warning 
to beware how I trusted you, and you would never have had the opportunity which you 
have seized of abusing my kindness and confidence. 

It is beneath me to expostulate with you, but I will state some facts to yourself which 
I have already stated to others, that the Journey beyond Jordan to Dgerash and Oomkais 
was arranged, and the Arabs under engagement to conduct me thither, before I ever saw 
you ; that you introduced yourself to me by letter, stating that you were intimate with 
some of my best friends, and studiously concealed from me, both then and afterwards, 
that you were in any person’s employ; that it was at my invitation (I being always 
under the supposition that you were a free agent) that you went with me, having pre- 
viously agreed to take down my notes and the journal, when I should wish it ; that the 
expenses of the journey were upon me; that the notes and journal were in great part 
taken down from my mouth (especially what relates to Dgerash), with the exception of 
that of the two or three last days, which were written with my own hand and afterwards 
copied fair by you ; but above all, that the plan of the ruins of Dgerash was constructed 
and noted with my own hand, and that the assistance that I derived from you, even in 
collecting the materials for it, was in your ascertaining for me the relative bearings of 
some of the buildings with my compass ; that, as to the plan of the theatre, you did not 
even know that I had made it till you saw it at Nazareth, 

It is hardly necessary to remind you that you neither copied a single inscription, nor 
made a single sketch on the spot, since you are, I know, incapable of the one, and your 
ignorance of Latin and Greek must, I should suppose, unfit you for the other: add to 
which, you had not a single sheet of paper on which you could have done either, if I 
except a POCKET-BOOK about four inches square. 

The great ground plan was traced at a window of the Convent of Nazareth (as both 
my servants can testify), and you have copics from my drawings of the tombs of 
Oomkais, taken at the same time; these last are probably to furnish the vignettes and 
appropriate engravings which are announced. 

Surely you must laugh at the simplicity of your subscribers, when you are alone, with 
whom you are to pass for a draughtsman, being ignorant of the very first principles of 
design ; for an accurate copier of inscriptions, being ignorant of all the ancient lan- 
guages ; and for an explainer of antiquities, being incapable of even distinguishing be- 
tween the architecture of the Turks and the Romans. IT have said enough ; it isin vain 
to attempt to make a man sensible to ingratitude, who has been guilty of fraud. What 
I demand is, the immediate restitution of those copies from my papers without excep- 
tion, and without your retaining any duplicate of them. Let them be put into the hands 
of Sir Evan Nepean, whom I have begged that he will do me the favour to take charge 
of them ; and let all that portion of the work advertised, that treats of a journey made 
at my expence, and compiled from my notes, be suppressed. I leave you otherwise to 
take the consequences ; should you persist, the matter shall be notified in a manner that 
shall make your character as notorious in England and in India, as it is already in Egypt 
and Syria. You will find that you have not duped an obscure individual who is 
obliged to bear it and hold his tongue. Wu. J. BANKEs, 

When this letter was written I did not know that the person to whom it is addressed 
was editor of the paper in which his long-winded advertisement appeared, but supposed 
him to be still at Bombay. 


Mr.W. Bankes took the further precaution of writing home to his father 
to induce him to take steps to prevent the publication of the work in 
England. Mr. H. Bankes, the member for Corfe Castle, the father of 
Mr. W. J. Bankes, M.P. for the University of Cambridge, in consequence 
wrote the following letter to Mr. Murray. 


Sir,—I have received a letter from my son, dated Thebes (in Egypt), 12th June, 
which is the occasion of my troubling you. He informed me that a person, named J. 
B2 
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uckingham, i i nder the pre- 
i introduced himself to him some time ago at Jerusalem, u 

ae of being an intimate friend of Colonel Missett, and also of the late er 
traveller Mr. Burckhardt ; that in consequence of this supposed friendship wit mi 
respectable men, and so well known to my son, he permitted Mr. Buckingham, w 
destination was to India, to accompany him for some time, and to take a copy of that 


hich was kept during this portion of his travels. 
“T ‘Seas ‘cade on been requited in the way that such acts of ae 
usually are by ungrateful and worthless people. Mr. Buckingham announces his : 
tion of publishing his own travels, of which I have now before me an elaborate an 
s prospectus, in a Calcutta newspaper. Ned 
“i jae whether you have ever heard of this projected work ; but as it is ee: to 
be printed and published in London in a splendid manner, it is very probable . oP 
plication may be made to you before it sees the light ; in which case I wish to — 
upon your guard against having any transactions with such an author as Mr. Bucking- 


i i i i d curious 
ham, and also against laying before the public parts of a very extensive an 
tous, in an imperfect state, which I hope and trust that my son will be induced to sub- 
mit to them in the best and most complete form that he can put his valuable researches 


he returns. 
ee anes by making known what I communicate, with regard to the cha- 
racter of Mr. Buckingham and his intended work, in any way that you may deem 
proper, and I remain, your obedient servant, 

Kingston Hall, Wimborne, 3d Oct. 1819. H. Bankes. 

Mr. Murray refused to abide by the agreement he had made with Mr. 
Buckingham’s friends for the publication of the work. Another nego- 
ciation was entered into with Messrs. Longman and Co. and an arrange- 
ment was agreed upon. Mr. Babington, however, who conducted the 
matter for Mr. Buckingham, felt that he was bound in honour to show 
the elder Mr. Bankes’s letter to Mr. Murray to the house of Longman 
and Co. previous to their proceeding with the work. As might have 
been expected, they immediately broke off the negociation, and declined 
to have any thing to do with a book to which so flagrant a stigma was 
attached. When Mr. Buckingham, who all this time was in India, was 
informed of what had taken place, he sent home such documents and 
proofs of his innocence as to convince Messrs. Longman that he had 
been calumniated, and after a delay of two years they accordingly pub- 
lished the book, on the same terms that they had previously offered. 
Soon after the publication of the “Travels in Palestine,” a very bitter 
and slanderous attack upon’ them appeared in the Quarterly Review, 
No. LII. in which the author is represented as an ignorant impostor 
and cheat. Mr. W. Bankes had by this time returned to England, and 
no secret is made in the Review of his having supplied materials for it. 
Such passages as the following occur. 

The charge of ‘ low origin and ignorance’ (with however odd a grace it may come 
from such a quarter) is not restricted to Nathaniel Pearce: two respectable Germans, 
who seein to have committed no other offence than that of having been assisted by Mr. 
Bankes, in the very same manner as the writer himself was almost immediately after- 


wards, are described as ‘ young men, who were evidently persons of low origin and 
confined education, and their manners WERE DECIDEDLY VULGAR.” ‘Al 


travelling (he indignantly adds) without any professed object beyond their own leasure, 
they were both so poor and destitute as to SUFFER Mr. Bankes to pay their a 
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It is to be hoped that Mr. Buckingham does not intend to upbraid them, in this place, with 
a degree of SUFFERANCE, which he soon found it convenient to imitate, more espe- 
cially as we have the best assurances, that these young men neither violated the confi- 
dence of any employers to whom they were responsible, nor abused the indulgence of 
their benefactor, by procuring tracings from his papers, in order to turn them afterwards 
to account. 

To the foregoing extract this note is appended. 

Mr. Buckingham had undertaken to carry letters for a mercantile house to India, 
over land, by the most direct and expeditious route, and with all attention to economy, 
the firm agreeing, on their part, to bear his expenses. From the first moment, how- 
ever, of his setting foot in Asia, we find him acting as if both his time and funds were 
his own. How he may have since arranged matters with his tried and well loved friends 
at Alexandria, we know not; but this we do know, that so soon as his conduct reached 
their ears, Mr. Barker, the British consul at Aleppo, was authorized to take from him 
the dispatches, and to dismiss him; and that he being now already on his way to 
Bagdat, a Tartar was sent expressly after him for his recall, but died accidentally upon 
the road! So that it is to the timely death of this Tartar ‘ that the Asiatic Societies at 
Calcutta, and Literary Societies at Madras and Bombay,’ are indebted for their dis- 
tinguished member. 

His transactions with Mr. Bankes seem to have been an episode in his plan ; we have 
not only the statement of that gentleman with respect to them, but have seen also the 
deposition upon oath of his servants (the same who are spoken of in this work), that 
Mr. Buckingham bore no part whatever either in the dispositions or the expences of the 
journey beyond Jordan, &c. ; that he never made a single sketch during this time, nor 
had materials for doing so, and has, moreover, been heard to lament his inability ; 
that the plan, which is the ground-work of that here given of Djerash, was made by 
Mr. Bankes, and traced, by his permission, at a window of the convent of Nazareth by 
Mr. Buckingham, upon a direct promise that it should not be published ! 

The accusations contained in these extracts are of the most serious na- 
ture. If they are true, Mr. Buckingham must be degraded from the re- 
spectable rank he fills. If they are false, the originator of them is not 
merely guilty of falsehood and fraud of the basest kind, but isdistinguished 
by a persevering, unrelenting, and wanton malignity, which we shall 
scarcely find any higher example of, unless it be found in the father of 
evil himself. It is worth while to examine into the nature of the charges, 
and into the character of the testimony by which they are supported. 

Amidst much gratuitous abuse, and much confusion and indistinct- 
ness of ideas, Mr. W. Bankes alleges in his letter, that having deter- 
mined on a certain expedition, he invited Mr. Buckingham to accom- 
pany him ; that the expences of the journey were to be defrayed by 
Mr. W. Bankes ; and that, in return, Mr. Buckingham was to employ 
himself in taking down the notes of Mr. Bankes and the journal, or, as 
the case might be, in making fair copies of what Mr. W. Bankes himself 
might write; the charge is, that Mr. Buckingham is now printing 
these notes and the journal, for his own benefit. There is no other tes- 
timony than that of Mr. W. Bankes himself; but he endeavours to 
support his own evidence by referring to anecdotes which he has heard 
of Mr. Buckingham, and by referring to the ill opinion which Mr. 
Burckhardt entertained of him; and likewise he confirms the proba« 
bility of Mr. Buckingham having become fraudulently possessed of what 
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he is about to publish, by asserting his ignorance of Greek and Latin, 
and his incapacity to distinguish even between the architecture of the 
Turks and the Romans. 

Mr. Bankes likewise asserts that his servants (an Albanian interpreter 
and a Portuguese groom) can prove that the great ground plan of the 
city of Djerash was traced at a window in Nazareth, by Mr. Bucking- B 
ham, from Mr. Bankes’s original. 

Mr. Bankes likewise asserts, as a proof that Mr. Buckingham could 
not have carried away any inscriptions or have made any drawings; that | 
Mr. Buckingham had not a single sheet of paper, except a POCKET 
Book, about four inches square. 

The whole of this letter, as we have already observed, rests upon the 


testimony of Mr. Bankes himself; and before we inquire what evidence : 3 


there may exist which will rebut such testimony, it may be as well to 
observe how it adheres together and is consistent with itself. 


If Mr. Bankes paid the expenses of the journey, and had agreed that “a 
Mr. Buckingham should act in the capacity of his secretary, how came es 
it that Mr. Bankes permitted Mr. Buckingham to leave him in possession ‘ = 
of the whole fruits of their labours. They parted, it appears abundantly 3 
from many sources, on the most friendly terms; how was it that Mr. ‘ 


Bankes did not say, Give up to me the papers which you have written 
for me, and taken down by agreement from my mouth, or copied fairly 
from my notes. He makes no such claim until three years after their 
separation, in the foregoing letter. Again, if Mr. Buckingham was BS 
travelling at Mr. Bankes’s expense, and by agreement to write for him, 
under what pretext could Mr. Buckingham ask of him copies of inscrip- 


tions, drawings of tombs, and plans of cities, which it appears Mr. Pe 


Bankes, according to his own account, gave him. This looks much 
more like a friendly accommodation to an independent companion with 
similar views, than to a person engaged for the purpose of performing 
the duties of an amantensis. . The latter could scarcely have any but a 
suspicious motive for making the request. Again, the argument of the 
pocket book is rather unfortunate ; for if Mr. Buckingham had nothing 3 
about him but a pocket book, which Mr. Bankes thinks of such a very f ; 


inadequate size for travelling purposes, it was as equally incapable of mG 


carrying away Mr. Bankes’s stores as of containing the materials of Mr. * 
Buckingham. If it should be said that Mr. Buckingham carried awity 
the MSS. of Mr. Bankes, or transcripts of such made upon Mr. Bankes’s 
paper, where it should be remembered paper was scarcer than gold, ina 
barbarous country, where to be seen to have paper was highly densaecenin 
and to be seen to write almost fatal, the question again recurs how 
came Mr. Bankes, knowingly, to permit Mr. Buckingham to sie qu 
the fruits of the expedition? For beit observed, that Mr. Bankes in his 
letter proceeds upon the knowledge of Mr. Buckingham having made 
transcripts, and being in possession of drawings of tombs, &c. : 

The letter of Mr. Bankes, senior, is inconsistent with the letter of his 
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his old portmanteau to his servant, who, on examining the upper part 
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son, though he quotes for his authority a letter from his son, dated on 
the same day that he wrote the letter to Mr. Buckingham on which we 
have just been commenting. Mr. Bankes, senior, alleges that Mr. 
Buckingham introduced himself under a pretence, (which, if any had 
been necessary, would have been no pretence, for Mr. Buckingham was 
really the intimate friend of these gentlemen, it appears) and ‘that in 
consequence of this pretence, Mr. W. Bankes permitted him to accom- 
pany him. Mr. W. Bankes says himself, that he invited him. Again, 
Mr. Bankes says that as a favour his son permitted Mr. Buckingham to 
copy part of his journal. Nothing is said here of the agreement ; and 
the charge is one of ingratitude and abuse of favour, instead of breach 
of contract. In the extract from the Quarterly Review, insinuations 
of the most pointed, and at the same time the most cutting and sarcastic 
kind, are levelled against Mr. Buckingham, avowedly on the authority 
Mr. W. Bankes. It is insinuated that he has violated the confidence of his 
employers, and abused the indulgence of his benefactor, Mr. W. Bankes. 
But the direct charge is limited, as faras Mr. W. Bankes is concerned, 
to his procuring tracings of his drawings, afterwards to turn them to 
account. He is indeed acquitted of the main charge, of having copied 
the notes and the journal, in the following passage, apparently however 
for no other reason than that it was thought more effectual to abuse 
the contents of the book, than to accuse the author of having stolen 
them. 

On entering upon the journey beyond Jordan, to which we have more than once 
referred, it may not be amiss to premise, that the term we, which, up to this place, 
must be shared between the writer, his muleteer, and an old man from Tocat, hence- 
forward signifies himself and Mr. Bankes, he having generously allowed that gentleman 
to become the associate of his labours. We acquit him, however, of deriving any ma- 
terial benefit from such assistance ; since, whatever he may have drawn from that source, 
he has made his own by such a felicity of misapprehension, and overlaid with such a 
cumbrous drapery of fustian and common place citation, that we believe it would be 
Very hard for his companion to recognise much of his own, excepting the ground-works 
of what he has given as his plans, which have also undergone their full share of embel- 
lishment for effect. 

Let us now see what Mr. Buckingham has to say for himself. A 
very remarkable part of the counter-evidence in his possession is an 
original letter of Mr. Bankes’s, which he, Mr. Buckingham, had retained 
by the merest accident. It is to be observed that when these gentlemen 
parted at Damascus, Mr. Bankes requested that Mr. Buckingham would 
return to him the various notes that he had had occasion to write to him 
on their journey during intervals of separation, alleging as a reason, 
according to Mr. Buckingham, his indolence, which prevented him from 
keeping a journal, and that these notes and letters would serve as 
memoranda at some future time. The notes and letters were accord- 
ingly given up: one was found missing, and Mr. Buckingham’s baggage 
was searched for that one with the greatest assiduity, butin vain. The 
letter was given up as lost. In India, however, Mr. Buckingham gave 
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of the case, into which dirty linen is usually thrust, observed the letter, 
with another enclosed in it, sticking to the top by the sealing wax, 
which, being red English sealing wax, had melted in the hot climate of 
Syria. The following is a copy of this letter, and Mr. Buckingham has 


abundant reason to be grateful for its preservation. 
Letter addressed thus, * J. Buckingham, Esq. to be sent forward should he be on his 
way to Baalbec,’ dated Damascus, April 12, 1816. 

My pean Srr,—Since I knew nothing of your illness until now, when I hope it is 
quite at an end, I can only rejoice in your recovery. At the same time, I am afraid 
that the same wintry weather which has distressed me very much in the Hauran, must 
have made your passage across the mountains very disagreeable, if not dangerous. I 
have to regret that my letter from Sunnymene never reached you, as I there detailed 
to you my plans, and mentioned that I wIsHED OUR MEETING to take place a few 
days later than that which we had fixed on together. None can be better than about 
the 19th or 20th. 

* * * * * 

At ——— (1) is a temple of the Antonines, there is another excellent specimen in a 
ruined village called (2), near the road from Shibley’s village ———— (3) to 
Bostra, But even this difficulty was removed by the sight of those at (Nedjeran) 


Madgdal (4), which have set the matter past a doubt. 
“ a * * * 





I do not know whether in the hasty view you took of Salkhud you examined the town 5 
you would, I think, have observed that the houses there are apparently of a less remote 
antiquity, and of a worse construction than usual, and the mosque entirely of Saracen 
work, with small niches in the minaret. By the bye, FROM THE DESCRIPTION IN 
your notes of the fortress of Adjeloon, I am almost persuaded, that that also is 
Saracen work. Bostra, you will remember, has the rustic masonry all over it, and 
instances of the fan or shell niches are without number; though I know you are of a 
different opinion, AND I WILL NOT VENTURE TO SET MINE AGAINST IT. 

. * * * * 

I have been very careful and exact in my drawings, which are in great number, and 
I bo NOT THINK YOU WILL BE ASHAMED OF HAVING YOUR NAME ASSOCIATED 
TO WHAT I MAY ONE DAY OR ANOTHER THROW TOGETHER INTO FORM. Do 
me the favour to keep this letter, not for your use, but my own; YoU KNOW HOW 
INDOLENT I AM ABOUT WRITING, and I have thrown here many things upon paper, 
which [ may perhaps NEVER do again. I shall set off the day after to-morrow for 
— and so make my way to Baalbec, WHERE I HOPE TO JOIN You about the 
19th or 20th, Faithfully your’s, 

Wa. Joun Bankes. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) These three instances of names being forgotten altogether, and one 
first written wrongly, and subsequently corrected by another being written over it, are 
selected as proofs that the writer of the letter, Mr. Bankes, did not take nutes on the 
spot, in his tour ; because, if he had done so, such omissions and mistakes in such 


8, not have occurred.—No 
BuckINGHAM. te by Mr. 


} The accusations depend upon the testimony of Mr. W. Bankes, and 
it is odd enough that great part of the defence should rest upon the 
same foundation. In this letter we find Mr. Bankes addressing Mr 
Buckingham as one perfectly independent of him, deferring to his jule- 
ment ima matter of architecture, alluding to his notes, and talking in 
pngusge of humility concerning the mention he proposed to make of 

‘s companion in some future publication of his travels. Here is a 
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decided confession that he was indolent in writing ; and -in order to 
supply the deficiency, he does not demand the notes which Mr. Buck- 
ingham had taken by agreement from his mouth in a journey, the ex- 
pences of which were defrayed by him, but on the contrary, requests 
the favour that his letter may be preserved, lest he should never have 
industry to rewrite its contents. The letter which was found in the 
interior of the letter already quoted, likewise goes to confirm the im- 
pression made by the other, though it does not contain any expression 
so much to the point. 


Letter addressed thus, ** Al Senor Buckingham, Caballero Yngles, en el Conbento de 
la Terra Santa, Damasco,” dated Acra, Feb. 28, 1816. 


My dear Sir,—There is some fatality about my travelling engagements, I never made 
one in my life but circumstances turned out so as to prevent my fulfilling it. Another 
letter from Seyde, and above all the radical change in the weather, determined me upon 
deferring my scrambling expedition to the Hauran, and turning at once upon the coast. 
I did not, however, give up the idea of JOINING YOU at once, but made an attempt 
from St. Hoor (where that excellent man Hadjee Hamet entertained me with the same 
hospitality, and almost affection, which you had described to me). Beisan, which is 
the ancient Scythopolis, is within a day’s journey, and in the same jurisdiction ; it lies 
in the plain of the Jordan ; and is within a long day of Salt. I resolved to go to 
Beisan, and sO MAKE MY WAY TO YOU, if I could find any body to carry me. When 
I came, I found that nobody would undertake it ; for but the day before (my good for- 
tune always brings me a day before or a day after such adventures) the Bedouins had 
completely pillaged and stripped a party of merchants from Damascus, within two hours 
of the village, so there was an end of that scheme. 

* * * * * * * 

I am at a great loss to know what I ought to do with the baggage which you left in 
Antonio’s charge, I cannot trust it alone to Damascus, and yet am afraid that you will 
feel embarrassed without it on your arrival there. - As I reckon that you will pass from 
thence across to Seyde, I shall take it with me so far, and leave it in Lady Hester Stan- 
hope’s charge. As you have no visits of ceremony to make at Damascus, perhaps you 
may continue your Bedouin habit, during your short stay there, without inconvenience 
(and I am disposed to hope that your stay will be as short as possible). I shall remain 
with Lady Hester Stanhope about five days, and if I do not turn round for Damascus, 
which will depend a good deal upon her advice and upon circumstances, I shall make 
my way pretty direct for Aleppo, lengthening out my road by excursions, however, here 
and there, to give you time to come up to me, so that I trust that at the latest we may 
meet in Aleppo, and make our journey to Palmyra together. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, most faithfully yours, 
Wu. Joun Bankes. 


Besides these letters, there are a multitude of other arguments in Mr. 
Buckingham’s favour. As soon as he received Mr. Bankes’s abusive letter 
in India, he sent over to his friend and former fellow traveller in a journey 
from Bombay to Suez, Mr. Babington, a letter, and a great number of 
documents which most men will consider to form together a tri- 
umphant defence. He reminds his friend of his former diligence and 
activity in taking notes, under circumstances at which his friend used to 
express his surprise. He appeals to him respecting the punctuality and ac- 
curacy with which he kept their joint accounts in‘ their former journey 


together ; and refers to his Syrian note-book, authenticated by a notary, 
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and sent with the letter, in which a memorandum 1s entered of mre 
id his half of the whole expenses of the journey, which amou y 
even : : her, which at thal tume was equi- 
to one hundred and eight aan at Park must be observed, that this 
valent | nd ned r with Mr. Res a. from Jerusalem to Nazareth, by 
ae hes of Djerash, about which all this uproar is ea “~ : 
Bankes, took less than SEVEN DAYS, and that these expenses i es 
Bankes claims to have paid, and which he pretends entitle him to 
. 7 GUINEAS AND 
fruit of Mr. Buckingham’s labours, amounted only to Two : 
a HALF—half of which, according to Mr. Buckingham's note-boo . = 
tified by a notary and eight of the principal gentlemen a a 
in Calcutta, on the receipt of the accusation in the Quarterly Rev ike 
to bear every appearance of an original note-book, was paid by that ni 
tleman, and not one-fifth, as ought to have been the case. For Mr. 
Bankes stood in need of an interpreter, and two Bedouin Arabs, who 
made four; whereas Mr. Buckinghara was alone. Mr. Buckingham 
acknowledges that he did trace the ground plan of the city of Djerash, 
in the window of the convent of Nazareth, and alleges that he was well 
entitled so to do, because he collected all the materials for making it; 
by measuring the buildings, and taking the bearings of the principal 
points of it under circumstances of great haste, and necessity for cau- 
tion, in the midst of a storm of rain, while Mr. Bankes was snugly seated 
under shelter, and out of sight among the ruins, making a drawing of 
the place—a copy of which drawing Mr. Buckingham says he was like- 
wise promised as his due share by Mr. Bankes, but never received. 
These measurements were not made with Mr. Bankes’s compass (with 
my compass as he says, as if that were any thing), but with Ais own ; 
and as a proof Mr. Buckingham forwards the compass to his friend Mr. 
Babington, that he may recognise it as the compass he had with him in 
their former travels together, and which he had preserved through all 
difficulties to that hour. This ground plan, which Mr. Buckingham 
traced at Nazareth, turns out, however, not to be the one he used for the 
travels which Mr. Bankes claims as his, but from another much superior 
one made by Mr. Buckingham, in a subsequent visit to Djerash, under 
more favourable circumstances, when he had leisure and opportunity to 
take fresh and more accurate measurements. Of this subsequent visit 
Mr. Bankes must have known, but it appears to have been convenient to 
pretend ignorance of it. It does not indeed appear that this gentleman 
knew very well what he was claiming. He no sooner saw the travels 
of his companion announced, than he immediately declares that it is all 
his, whatever it may be ; either he has bought it and paid for it, or it 
Was originally his, and the other was paid for taking it down from his 
mouth ; or else he had given it to him, and now wants it back ; or, lastly, 
that his companion had stolen it from him without his knowledge. For 


his accusations are susceptible of every form, and possessing all the advan- 
tages of latitude and vagueness. 
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We have been induced to pay some little attention to this affair, from 
finding that it was one much canvassed among those who have a personal 
interest in it, the Electors of the University of Cambridge, and 
because we found it pretty generally the subject of conversation in the 
literary circles of the metropolis, where we heard expressions of indig- 
nation and contempt lavished upon one of the parties in so bountiful: a 
manner, that we were induced to look into their foundation. We acecord- 
ingly examined the evidence in the most impartial manner ; and, if we 
have not stated it thoroughly so, it is because we yielded to the influence 
of a conviction it is scarcely possible to resist. Let Mr. Bankes, how- 
ever, be heard. We confess, however, we do not see how any thing he 
or any man can say will be able to rebut the force of his own letter. 

About one part of the business there can be no doubt ; the culpable— 
nay, we may use a harsher expression, and say, the atrocious conduct of 
the Quarterly. This is one of the numerous instances of bitter and 
crucl injustice which are upon the head of that review. Assuming the 
character of a judge, it has frequently played the part of a malignant 
witness ; and it is extraordinary enough, that much of the credit which 
it has gained with the public is owing to this shameful dereliction of its 
duty. For, listening to the interested communications of concealed ene- 
mies, it gives itself the air of having access to superior information. The 
statements of an author are pronounced false, because they (the Reviewers) 
are oracular; his conduct and character are arraigned, because they happen 
to know his practices; his literary acquirements are depreciated and run 
down, because they havereason to expect that a much abler work is forth- 
coming from much purer hands. The public are deceived, and look up 
to the journal which appears to enjoy such opportunities of observation, 
and which on every topic of the kind makes such an extensive display of 
private information. They are not sharp-sighted enough to detect the 
hand of the assassin under the robe of the judge. The point of his 
language is taken for the keenness of his wit, instead of the bitterness of 
his hatred. The rancour of his expression is conceived to arise from 
virtuous indignation against imposture and pretension, instead of being, 
as it generally is, the abuse of an angry rival. 








THE OPERA. 


THE repairs of the King’s Theatre having been completed, it opened 
on the 12th with Don Giovanni, and the persons interested in the con- 
cern take infinite pains to persuade us that this is to be considered as the 
true commencement of the opera season ; whence we infer that they are 
not particularly proud of the performances at the Little Theatre—the 
public, on the other hand, are as little pleased with those at the great 
house. In fact, after almost every epera, we have heard nothing but 
murmurs of disapprobation from all sides’ (the regular claqueurs excepted, 
who applaud every thing, manibus pedibusque, so long as they can keep 
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their eyes open) ; even the loungers in Fop’s Alley have been heard to 
express their discontent, and it must be a strong provocation indeed 
which can rouse these listless gentlemen from their fashionable apathy. 
«© What does Madame Vestris do here?” is the question of every one ; 
Garcia, it is discovered, has lost much of his voice. Porto is regarded as 
an absolute horror ; of Remorini, people, do not know how, think he has 
lost reputation by his Barbiere ; in Madame Ronzi de Begnis, indeed, it is 
universally acknowledged that we have a charming artiste, who always 
delights, and her husband is an excellent buffo ; but what are two good 
performers amongst so many non-effectives? But we have omitted to 
notice an addition that has lately been made to the strength of the com- 
pany in the person of Madame C astelli, a lady well known, and deserv- 
edly esteemed as a private concert singer, but who possesses no one qua- 
lification for the opera stage. The necessities of the King’s Theatre 
have made her an actress, and charity forbids us to examine her fitness 
for the service into which she has been pressed, as we believe, merely for 
the occasion. The truth is, that, as the proposer of a new Italian Opera 
establishment remarks, the present company has been collected not 
selected ; it is a hasty levy, en masse, of such performers as happened to 
be disengaged. Very sufficient excuses may be offered for this circum- 
stance, but we merely state the fact; and if the affairs of the King’s 
Theatre will not allow of its conductors making the necessary arrange- 
ments for the amusement of the public, surely there are fair grounds 
for requiring the formation of another establishment. The house opened, 
as we have said, with Don Giovanni. Beautiful as the music of this 
opera is, it has been of late so hacknied, that at present it palls on the 
ear; and certainly there was nothing in the performance of it on this 
occasion by any means calculated to give fresh spirit or interest to its too 
familiar charms. Madame Vestris played Zerlina; in singing she was 
unequal to the part, but in smiling she far exceeded it. No men like to 
see fine teeth more than we do, but a lady should not show her teeth to 
the public as she would show them to a dentist—a discovery every now 
and then of these beauties is very delightful, but an incessant exhibition 
of them destroys the effect. 

Garcia's oe = off very languidly, though, whenever an op- 
portunity offered, he endeavoured to inspirit it bv a boi ‘ 
which was always unspeakably edie to the / oe pine 
failed to elicit the vehement approbation of th rete oe 
their orders. He gave little a $ 6 CP . ose persons who clap for 
part so well as Kodmnlaall did pe ia iy sc : er 4 t play the 
in this character as vulgar : ore Ww a pcan farhion to abuse 
two, we should sav that ¢ soaliale a pi to ect. between the 
vulgar, and it is decidedly the le sa so of Se Den: yen. the maven 
telli appeared for the first time oe he Seeace Madame Cas- 
she presented Giewmats apol PRtang ry we — cortemnly 
don. Pesto wes.the, Mention” adhe a ee 
tun of a man capering about with Ze “tg res 4 mund's eye this. 

erlina, and singing a song of joy 
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with a voice which the Examiner has aptly likened to the rumbling of 
iron rods in acart. Of Ronzi de Begnis’ Donna Anna it is unnecessary 
to speak ; her name gives assurance of excellence. Altogether, the 
Opera went off very heavily, though the packed parts of the house did 
their best to enliven it for sometime, by the most boisterous applause ; 
but towards the end many of them dropped asleep, worn out possibly 
by their exertions, and soothed by the dulness of the scene; a loud 
roar from Garcia in ‘ viva la libertad,’ however, suddenly awakened them ; 
and thus roused to the recollection of their business, between sleeping 
and waking, they began clapping and shouting bra—vo, with all their 
might and with all their main, with all their hearts, and with all their 
strength, which seasonable exertion caused an encore, we rather appre- 
hend in the wrong place. To avoid accidents of this kind, which may 
sometimes prove extremely ridiculous, it would be well to require the 
clappers to attend rehearsal, when they may practise applauding in the 
right, or to speak it more properly in the desired place, and may thus 
undergo a sort of drill which will perfect them in their manual exercise. 
They ought also to be well primed with anti-soporifics, coffee and strong 
tea, before they take their places in the house ; for, on the occasion to 
which we allude, some of these gentlemen towards the conclusion, 
snored very disagreeably, so much so indeed, as to keep a number of 
people in the neighbouring boxes awake. 

On the 23d Pietro L’Eremita* was performed with charming effect. 
It furnishes indeed a single, but a brilliant exception to the miscarriages 
of the month. We have not for some time seen an Opera so well cast 
as Pietro. Ronzi de Begnis, in the part of Agia, gave exquisite effect 
to the beautiful music allotted to her. Though betraying traces of indis- 
position on the first night, she sang the duet with Orosmane (Curioni) 
‘ Ah se puoi cosi lasciarmi’ so delightfully as to provoke an encore, which 
was evidently extremely unwelcome and trying to her. Caradori as 
Fatima, sang with great taste and delicacy of execution; we have 
seldom seen this lady to greater advantage. Remorini made an excellent 
Noraddino, and Porto, in Pietro, was highly respectable ; the part is pe- 
culiarly suited to him, and he filled it well in every respect. Curioni 
made his first appearance for the season in Orosmane ; we are glad to 
see him on the boards again, for he is a pleasing and an useful singer. 
The various leading characters thus ably supported, an Opera so full of 
beauties as Pietro l’Eremita could not fail to succeed ; and the expres- 





* It is sufficiently well known that the music of Pictro 7 Eremita is the music of Ros- 
sini’s Mosé, but it is not sufficiently well known why it’ was necessary to turn the Mosé 


_ into Pietro. We have heard it said, that a Right Reverend personage who takes cogni- 


zance of the business of Operas, did not approve of the idea of bringing Moses on the 
stage, and wouid not allow of the performance of the Scriptural piece. Whether this 
be the truth or not, we cannot pretend to say, and it is not very important. One has, 
however, a prejudice in favour of originals of all kinds, and people are inclined to 
Matas iainae ed tee ets eae a 
to any substitute for it. 
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of satisfaction on the part of the audience, though not shown after 
the manner of Messieurs the claqueurs, was sufficiently unequivocal 
and flattering. By the by, now that an Opera has been well cast, we 
hope that the presence of these noisy gentlemen may be dispensed with, 
and that taey will give place to the visitors of the Theatre. Before we 
conclude our notice of Pietro, we must remark, that it owes none of 
its success to the pomp and circumstance of dresses and decoration. 
Indeed, all the proprieties of costume are most daringly violated, and 
we observed the very newest modes in millinery prevalent in the time 
of Peter the Hermit. Madame Castelli as a Crusader’s lady, appeared 
dressed for a drawing-room, while poor Begrez, her lord, had his sto- 
mach fortified (certainly not with a breast plate) against the Saracens. 
Why should ages be thus interposed between husband and wife? If 
Constance may exhibit herself in the spring fashions, why should not 
Lusignan, the Crusader, display a contemporaneous costume ; a coat, 
white waistcoat, trowsers, shoes and stockings? He would surely 
prefer this style of dress, to wearing pasteboard at the pit of his 
stomach in the manner of a warm plaister. As for the Crusaders, 
never was there such a ragged regiment, and we are surprised that any 
Christian manager could suffer these doughty champions of the Faith 
to appear in such shabby guise; they certainly bear all the marks of 
having been in the hands of the infidels. The badges which they wear 
are so fashioned as to resemble pin-be-fores or bibs under their chins 
much more strongly than any article of knightly accoutrement ; nor is 
the demeanour of these warriors by any means chivalrous, or calculated 
to exalt them above the meanness of their equipment. We do not 
require show or finery, but some little attention to the decencies of the 
properties at this theatre would not be amiss. 

A new ballet, by M. Aumer, has been produced, called Cleopatra, 
Reine d’ Egypte. It is @ mere gaudy spectacle, with very little dancing 
in it; and what little dancing there is is by no means effective. The 
story, as may be supposed, is not very interesting. Cleopatra makes 
her appearance in a machine, not the least like a galley, and commences 
a brisk attack on the heart of Antony, who of course falls in love, and 
into every sort of folly, incontinently. While the Queen, Antony, and 
the whole court, are making merry and capering about, Octavia inoppor- 
tunely arrives, dragging two small children about with her, and throws 
sin buted josty slender ee 
fully exerts her blandish i aan » haapns chen 
Antony is at last caught in cats ce rene nap pa 
and fairly hauled off the stage in whe Cini “i me wr pong : 
beaten in battle ; Cleopatra puts h sinh ‘de pam oe ~ — 
conqueror without effect ; fo i thre ty: ey sect = 

ae ; recourse to the asp, and sets her palace 

on fire. In the last scene the people of the Opera have made an 
ordinary effort to produce a fine conflagration. As ore 
in the habit of doing these thi marae 8 
g ings, we only hope that they will not 
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consummate the calamities of this unlucky house by burning it down 
one of these nights. Altogether, this is the dullest and most tasteless 
ballet that we have seen for a long time, and certainly it is the worst 
that M. Aumer has produced ; for, generally speaking, we think that 
he has been eminently successful. People who have a taste for gaudy 
shows should go to Covent Garden, where they will see them in per- 
fection. The Opera possesses neither the materiel nor the machinery 
for them. As Cleopatra has been got up at some expense, it is to have a 
run it seems ; that is to say, we are to have nothing else for some months 
tocome. This is a judicious imitation of the bad policy of onr national 
theatres,—a timely stroke, truly worthy of a house addicted to chancery. 
Mademoiselle Le Gros made her first appearance for the season, in Cleo- 
patra, and was, we regret to say, coldly received. The truth is, that the 
claqueurs have put an end to all fair applause ; and people now applaud 
nothing, because they know that there are persons in the theatre who 
applaud every thing. It was probably thought that Le Gros would 
be secure of a cordial greeting, without this sort of aid, and the 
claqueurs did not make their customary share of noise ; but the public 
were silent, because they expected a prodigious uproar from the profes- 
sional clappers. It is plain, therefore, that this quackery must either 
be abandoned altogether, or never omitted on any occasion. Madame 
Ronzi Vestris gives all possible effect to the part of Octavia ; but, ex- 
pressive as her action undoubtedly is, we prefer her dancing to her 
pantomime ; for pantomime at best is but a dull exhibition. A critic 
of the Morning Chronicle, who seems to think, with a French author, 
that “un petit mot Grec ne fait jamais de mal,” compliments this ac- 
complished dancer on her excellence in “ the choregraphic art.” We 
would earnestly recommend this learned Theban to consult some fourth 
form boy on his compounds, before he ventures to publish them ; or at 
all events, if such aid cannot be procured, it would be well for him to 
look for the words in the Lexicon, in order to ascertain their meaning, 
and consequently the justness of their application ; graphic, we entreat 
him to believe, does not mean tol-de-rol-lol, or la, la, la; it is not a 
word of all work, to fill up the tail of a compound, but has a certain 
signification, which any little school-boy will explain. We know but of 
one instance in which graphic could be predicated of any art that lay in 
the toes, and that was in the case of a poor man who used to write 
with his feet on the pavement of Piccadilly. But then, “ 2 Saat " 
oh ! the offence is compound, and cries for birch. 

The Opera, as yet, has not been very fashionably attended, and the 
appearance of the company has for the most part been any thing but 
elegant. We think that it would be wise to annul the regulations (such as 
they are) about dress altogether, for they have only the effect of taking 
off the bonnets of women who go to the pit, and of obliging honest men 
to wear shoes instead of boots. Black stocks are permitted in the pit, and 
also shirts nearly as black as the stocks are too frequently observable, which 
we regard as a much more serious solecism. An order that no gentleman | 
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should be admitted in dirty linen would be much more to the purpose 
than the present canon against boots. We would just hint, too, that it 
would be well to have a barber in attendance, to trim the hair of certain 
foreigners, who carry heads about that fill one with the most frightful 
apprehensions. Were a little more discretion used in the issuing of 
orders, regulations about dress (which are at present violated on prin- 
ciple by the young men of fashion) would be unnecessary in this 
theatre ; and while orders are issued as they now are, no regulations 
can compel a genteel appearance on the part of the folks who chiefly fill 
the pit. In order to see how and by what description of persons the 
house is filled, let any one stop for five minutes in the lobby, at an 
early hour, and observe the mob about the free side. Attractive per- 
formances render this miserable packing system unnecessary. 





—-~ — 





QUATRAINS 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EVERY DAY-BOOK. 


I LIKE you, and your book, ingenuous Hone! 
In whose capacious, all-embracing leaves 
The very marrow of tradition’s shown ; 
And all that history—much that fiction—weaves. 


By every sort of taste your work is graced. 
Vast stores of modern anecdote we find, 

With good old story quaintly interlaced— 
The theme as various as the reader’s mind. 


Rome's lie-fraught legends you so truly paint— 
Yet kindly—that the half-turn’d Catholic 

Scarcely forbears to smile at his own saint, 
And cannot curse the candid Heretic. 


Rags, relics, witches, ghosts, fiends, crowd your page ; 
Our fathers’ mummeries we well-pleased behold ; 
And, proudly conscious of a purer age, 
Forgive some fopperies in the times of old. 


Verse-honouring Phebus, Father of bright Days, 
Must needs bestow on you both good and many, 
Who, building trophies to his children’s praise, 
Run their rich Zodiac through, not missing any. 
Dan Phebus loves your book—trust me, friend Hone— 
The title only errs, he bids me say: 
For while such art—wit—reading—there are shown, 
He swears, ‘tis not a work of every day. 
} C. Lame. 
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PROVERBES DRAMATIQUES, 


PAR M. THEODORE LECLERCQ, 3 VOLS. PAR!3, 1825. 


AN immense quantity of leisure was thrown into French society 
about the year 1770, when a great portion of the higher classes began to 
look upon the court and its intrigues with an eye sufficiently philosophic 
to prevent them from devoting their time exclusively to watching the 
chances of this species of gambling, where honour and character were 
staked against places, pensions, and ribbons. At this period also the great 
internal political questions that have since agitated society to its deepest 
foundations, had not yet made their debut. Up to 1770, the theatre had 
been a source of agreeable recreation, but the persons belonging to good 
society had confined themselves to the part of spectators, and it was not 
until that period that they conceived the idea of stepping from the house 
upon the stage. It is a fact familiar to every one’s experience that a per- 
son may play upon the violin, or any other instrument, for three or four 
hours continuously, without being wearied, whilst it is impossible to feel 
pleasure in the performance of others after an hour’s attention. Those 
who may be inclined to doubt this fact, we refer to the first concert they 
may happen to see advertised. A somewhat similar feeling exists with 
regard to seeing plays acted, and acting them ourselves. 

This will account for the ardour with which the higher classes 
engaged in private theatricals about the period in question. How- 
ever, it was not long before certain disadvantages inseparable from 
private theatricals became visible to every one. As the best come- 
dies of the time were chosen upon these occasions, they were conse- 
quently those in which the first professional actors had most frequently 
appeared. Hence a most formidable rivalry. The higher class of 
society, in this case judge and party, declared unanimously that the 
actors emanating from that class had a meilleur ton than Molé, Mouvel, 
and Buzard, the most celebrated actors of the day ; but that with regard 
to talent, animation, and the dramatic effect produced, there was no pos- 
sibility of their flattering themselves into an idea even of equality. 
Private actors in general play well only as far as the voice is concerned. 
The play of the features, the attitude of the body, the manner of tread- 
ing the boards, contradict every moment, what the lips pronounce ; or 
if a private actor pays the necessary attention to the management of his 
person, he that instant falls into his usual way of speaking, and conse- 
quently is no longer an actor. 

As the getting up of private theatricals is a powerful auxiliary 
against the tedium and monotony that haunt the country chateaux 
during the fine season, care should be taken not to choose for repre- 
sentation those comedies which have been played: during the. winter at 
the principal theatres of the capital ; as otherwise the spectators will. 
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be struck by a conviction of the great inferiority of delineation by 

rivate actors of those characters upon which the principal comedians of 
the capital have set the seal of their talents. Besides, as the dramatic 
pieces played in drawing-rooms are only intended, like other games of 
society, to fill up the pauses of conversation, a piece in five acts 1s 
vastly too long. Three pieces of one act each should be alway S pre- 
ferred ; as in the interval between the pieces conversation 1s resumed, 
and rendered more lively and interesting by remarks upon what has been 
played. Leisure then, and a comparative indifference to the intrigues 
of the court, gave rise to private theatricals ; soon after, the incommo- 
dious length of five-act comedies, and the disadvantageous comparisons 
they suggested between the private actors and Mole, and other great 
comedians who flourished towards the end of the reign of Louis XV. 
arid the beginning of that of Louis XVI. brought into vogue little 
pieces in one act. Collé was the great master spirit in this species of 
composition, but as the opinion entertained of decency towards the close 
of the reign of Louis XV. is different from that which prevails at pre- 
sent, La Vérité dans le Vin, Ce que Dieu garde est bien gardé, and other 
chefs d’cewvre of this lively writer, would now be considered too licen- 
tious for representation. 

These pieces are called proverbs, because that the audience may be 
made to take as much as possible an active part in what is played, 
they are called upon to divine the proverb meant to be developed by 
the little piece. Thus after witnessing the chef d’euvre of Collé, the 
spectators exclaim in vino veritas, for in this little comedy a tipsy 
lover takes the husband of his mistress for the confidant of his pas- 
sion. As the votaries of Bacchus are generally very tender and soft- 
hearted, under his influence, the lover, who is also the friend of the hus- 
band, feels remorse at having dishonoured him, and with tears in his 
eyes makes him the most moving excuses. Fortunately the husband is 
also somewhat more than half seas over ; so that when they both become 
sobered, it is not a difficult matter to persuade him the pretended con- 
fidence was nothing more than a jest. Most of the Proverbes written by 
Collé were played by noblemen of the court, at the palace of the Duke 
of Orleans, the father of Egalité, and the same who is so calumniated by 
Madame de Genlis in her Memoirs, though he married her aunt, Madame 
de Montesson. This lady took from obscurity and misery this same 
Madame de Genlis (then Mademoiselle Ducret), who was at that time 
in the habit of hiring herself out to play the harp, at four louis an evening. 
Being now a countess and a devotee, she forgets this act of kindness, 
and holds up to public ridicule the author of it. Several interesting 
details upon these Proverbes may be found in the curious memoirs of his 
rm nc written by Collé. With the exception of an ill-placed jealousy 
ite : cae atte m. them, these memoirs are very amusing, and may 
The suceecer of Caen eeasantest books for. light summer-reading. 

ss € as a writer of proverbs was Carmontelle, who 
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was possessed of less wit and gaiety, but had more truth of colouring, 
and a finer tact in the observation of manners. Carmontelle published six 
volumes of Proverbes, and since his death, two more volumes appeared in 
1810. Each of these little pieces has been played an infinite number 
of times. It would be doing injustice to the merit of Carmontelle were 
his works to be read, like an ordinary book, regularly through. No more 
than one, at the most two, of these proverbs should be read continuously. 
The plots of these little comedies are extremely slender—truth of detail, 
and light, but graceful comic touches, form their chief merit ; they call to 
mind the elegant and decent comic humour of Terence. The broad vis 
comica would be misplaced in this species of composition. Strong comic 
situations require in their representation a degree of energy in the 
actors rarely to be met with in private players. The greater number of 
Carmontelle’s proverbs would be unintelligible in England. But those 
which are founded upon the passions which, with slight modifications, 
are every where the same, must please even foreigners. Le Voyage de 
Rome, and Les Amans Chiens, for instance, must excite laughter in any 
corner of the civilized world. La Maison du Boulevard offers an excel- 
lent sketch of the character of a young giddy widow, who takes advan- 
tage of the foolish indulgence which an old and immensely rich uncle 
has for her. Another merit of these compositions is, that they exhibit a 
perfectly accurate picture of French society, such as it was towards the 
year 1778. Asan extreme frivolity was the chief characteristic of that 
period, the principal productions of French literature at that time could 
have been but little relished out of France. The revolution suspended, 
but not put an end to, by the despotism of Napoleon, and the theocracy 
of the Bourbons, has rendered the French character more serious, and 
brought it nearer to that of the English, the Germans, and other civilized 
people. I have, therefore, no doubt but that the proverbs of M. Theodore 
Leclercq, will be better understood, and consequently better liked than 
those of Carmontelle, or even than the chefs d’eeuvre of Collé. 

M. Theodore Leclereq has published only three volumes of Pro- 
verbes ; and, differing from the practice of most authors, he has 
only given those with which he was least satisfied—who would 
believe that there was any thing in common between Shakspeare 
and M. Theodore Leclercq, between the cedar of Lebanon and the 
hyssop ? and yet such is the case. For, like Shakspeare, M. Leclercq, in 
publishing his Proverbes, loses in some measure his property in them. 
Being once printed, all the world are free to play them. M. Leclercq is 
himself an excellent actor in his own Proverbs. As private persons often 
refuse to play some of the ridiculous characters, lest a little of the rust 
may stick to them after they have put off their parts, M. Leclercq is 
generally the representative of this species of character; I have seen 
him play in the most irresistibly coarse manner the part of Germans 
speaking broken French, and of mystified lovers. M. Fievée, formerly in 
the pay of ministers, but who at present makes war upon M. de Villele 
C2 
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and the Jesuits, a bold proceeding undoubtedly, is the author of two 
excellent novels, the Dot de Suzette, and Frederic. It is thought by 
many that M. Fievée corrects and retouches the Proverbes of his inti- 
mate friend, M. Theodore Leclercq. However this may be, as the — 
sorship mercilessly cuts out of all the comedies allowed to be played in 
Paris whatever may convey a true idea of the present state of French 
manners, the Proverbes of M. Leclercq will consequently have an his- 
torical importance. Foreigners, who wish to acquire an accurate know- 
ledge of the present social habits of the Parisians, can take no surer or 
readier way than to read M. Leclercq’s three volumes. But I must again 
repeat, those who wish to find out the merit of this species of composition 
must not read more than a hundred pages a day. The Proverb, which best 
paints that mixture of ambition and heedlessness which is perfectly French, 
is called Le Duel. A Frenchman, whose opinion has been purchased by 
the treasury, will not tolerate in his presence any piquant sarcasms upon 
the minister to whom he has sold himself. To do justice, en passant, to 
M. de Villele, it must be said that it is he who for the last four years 
has been endeavouring to spread this corruption through all classes of 
society, from the poor clerk at twelve hundred francs a year to the peer 
of France, for whose vote on the law for punishing sacrilege he has paid 
thirty thousand francs. A Frenchman thus bought is under the con- 
tinual dread of contempt, and, as he is brave, the first stinging pleasantry 
addressed to him he answers by a challenge. Upon this érait turns the 
proverb of the Duel. There is also in this same piece the character of 
a mild honey-mouthed hypocrite, who takes the shortest road to fortune 
by passing through the village of Mont Rouge (the head quarters of the 
Jesuits). This personage completes the picture of the existing manners 
of French society. For the purpose of giving a favourable idea of this 
species of composition, I was long in doubt whether to translate Le Duel 
or Le Plus beau Jour de la Vie. However, I have fixed upon the 
latter. The Duel, it was to be feared, besides being not so comic, would 
not be well understood by foreigners. The hero of the Plus beau Jour 
de la Vie (ironically so called) is a young man on his wedding day, 
whom every one is felicitating, by telling him that it is the happiest day 
of his life, while at the same time he is exposed to innumerable vexations 
and contrarieties. Nothing is more ridiculous in French manners than 
the absurd etiquette observed on these occasions. There are, at least, one 
hundred little points of punctilio, the neglecting of which subjects the 
guilty Laan phe or, what is still worse, to ridicule ; as there are 
manu or physicians, apothecaries, travellers, &c. it is isi 

that there has not been also published a Bridegroom’ s eit oF dake 
oem ms - up for representation with very little trouble. 
~ th tage ne nae Some vases filled with flowers, and 
: terspersed with tapers serve for foot lights, and to separate the audience 
rom the stage. The fashion is to act the parts without any e 

tion of gesture—it is thus M. Leclercq himself plays them. The bon 
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fon is to have an air of doing nothing extraordinary—im a word, to be 
perfectly natural. N. 


LE PLUS BEAU JOUR DE LA VIE; OU IL NEST PAS D'ETERNELLES 
AMOURS. 


THE HAPPIEST DAY OF LIFE. 
Persons represented. 


Mr. VIETOFF. 

Mrs. VIRTOFF. 

AGLAE, their daughter. 

Ernest, the intended husband of Aglaé. 
JusTIN, cousin to Aglaé. 

FRANCOISE, waiting maid to Aglaé. 
MoruerR TopteE, a flower woman. 





Scene—P aris. 
An Apartment, in which is a full-length dressing glass. 


Enter Ernest and Justin. 


Ernest. Certainly I shall not forget that this is the happiest day of my 
hfe—amongst the twenty persons already assembled in the drawing- 
room, there was not one who could find any thing else to say to me on 
my marriage. 

Justin. Well, and are you not of their opinion ? 

Ernest. Oh! certainly ; but can they not find something better to 
say than this commonplace on such an occasion? 

Justin. They consider themselves very fortunate in finding phrases 
ready-made. 

Ernest [looking at his watch]. Ten o'clock! It is only yet ten o'clock. 
Heavens! how long this morning has appeared to me. I have already 
done so many things! I am quite exhausted. 

Justin. How ! already. 

4 Ernest. 1 have been on foot since sun-rise. 

Justin [laughing]. What impatience! 

- Ernest. Do not laugh without knowing at what. 
e. Justin. What the devil is the matter with you? 
i Ernest. 1 tell you that I am harassed ! 

3 Justin. By what ? 
i Ernest. By having run all over Paris. 


nisi te LEMP Sen's 


; Justin. For what purpose ? 
. 4 Ernest. In search of notaries. Amongst the bills given me by Aglaé’s 
.¢ father as a part of her fortune, there are three I have been obliged to 
| have protested ; I do not wish to say any thing about it to-day ; but it 
is disagreeable. 
Justin. That surprises me—my uncle — does business only 
with sure people. 
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Ernest. Who is sure now-a-days? 

Justin. There is some mistake in this. But is that all that troubles 
you? ; 
"Ernest. Oh! No, indeed. After quitting the notary, I was obliged 
to call upon one of your relations, Madame Duriffey. Yesterday even- 
ing I promised your aunt to humble myself properly before Madame 
Duriffey. She had refused to come to the wedding under pretence of 
I know not what formalities not having been observed towards her ; 
I had to struggle hard to overcome her objections, without under- 
standing them; and the task had been rendered more difficult by the 
husband of the lady having just obtained a place, which has increased 
her consequence amazingly ; so that it was scarcely possible for me to 
descend to a satisfactory pitch of submission. She has against you all 
a list of grievances that date from the deluge, and the enumeration of 
which tired me to death. I listened to and approved of every thing she 
said, so that at length she deigned to offer me her protection, which I 
very quickly accepted, in order to have done with the matter. We may 
now hope, that out of consideration for me, she will condescend to 
show herself for a moment in the ball-room this evening. 

Enter Mr. Vie Torr. 

Mr. Vietoff. Here, my son-in-law, is a letter that concerns you—it is 
from Grignon, and it appears that the ball-room he was to have given 
you is engaged for a public dinner. 

Ernest [reading’]. It is not possible. 

Mr. Vietoff. You see it is so, however. 

Ernest. If knew that Aglaé was not yet ready 

Mr. Vietoff. Oh! even when a woman is ready, there are still so many 
things to be done to her dress, that you will have full time te go and 
see about your ball. For, in fact, I do not see how you can dispose of 
all the company unless you make them dance. My wife’s family and 
mine are like two rivers that have never yet been able to flow in con- 





junction ; your family is altogether unknown to them—so that it, is 


the violins alone that can give any appearance of harmony to all that. 
Ernest. 1 cannot understand this change, the thing was perfectly 
_— on. I shall acquaint Aglaé. [He goes to the door of her room]. 
é glaé. 
we) 
[A voice from within]. Who's there ? 
Ernest. It is I. 
Voice. Wait a moment. 
Ernest [still at the door}. 1 wished to tell you that I am obliged to 
go out and to ask you-— 
Voice. Very well. 
Ernest [coming from the door a litile o 
. ut of temper’]. It is, however 
disagreeable that she will not listen to me. shane ; 
Mr. U veto. Hush—do not play the husband yet. 
Justin. Let me try [he goes tothe door. Cousin. 
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Voice. Is it you, Justin? Be quiet—we were just thinking of you. 

Ernest [with more marked ill humour]. You must acknowledge that 
she might have answered me so; what I wished to ask her is of some 
importance. 

Mr. Vietoff. Well, ask her, but mildly and cautiously. 

Ernest [returning to the door]. My dear Aglaé, do you think that I 
may be absent for a quarter of ‘an hour >———She does not answer—I 
want to go only as far as Grignon’s—the most profound silence. [He 
shows signs of the most marked impatience, and going nearer to the door, 
says in an agitated voice, but the agitation of which he endeavours to con- 
ceal]. My dear love, I only require one word from you—can I go out 
for a quarter of an hour? 

Mr. Vietoff. Faith, 1 advise you to go; she must, of course, wait for 
you. 

Ernest. I know not what to think of this obstinacy. 

Mr. Vietoff. It is not obstinacy. She is so occupied that it is very 
possible she is not thinking of you at all. 

Enter FRAncotmse. 

Frangoise. Mr. Justin, Mademoiselle wishes to speak to you. 

Ernest.. To me, you mean to say— 

Frangoise. No, no; it is to Mr. Justin. 

Mr. Vietoff. Since you are admitted into the sanctuary, endeavour to 
persuade them to make haste [Justin and Francoise go into Aglaé’s room]. 

Mr. Vietoff [laughing]. How giddy this little Aglaé is, I would lay 
a bet that my wife and she wish to consult him upon their ribbons or 
gewgaws. They have the most implicit confidence in him. It is true 
that he is clever at every thing. 

Ernest (with vexation]. He is in very good luck. 

Mr. Vietoff. If he should find fault with his cousin’s dress, she would 
think little of changing it altogether, and recommencing her toilette. 

Ernest [still vexed]. It is, as you say, a proof of great confidence. 

Mr. Vietoff. Ah! my dear Ernest, you are now about to learn what 
sort of beings women are. We should have something to make us 
sensible of our existence; if we were not from time to time a little 
tormented, we should die of ennui. Speaking of torment, have you been 
to see Madame Duriffey? She, for instance, is a complete specimen. 
When I think that at one time they wished to make me marry her! 
Truly I still should prefer even my own wife [Ernest looks towards 
Aglaé’s door}. You still hope to see her appear. I have had my expe- 
rience of those things. Go look after your ball-room—remain away an 
hour if it be necessary, and I engage that on your return you will 
find every thing just the same. 

Ernest. But, Sir, I do not see why I should not go into Aglaé’s room. 

Mr. Vietoff. Ah! if you wish to have the chairs thrown at your 
head. Recollect that it is you that they wish to surprise. Go and see 


about your ball. 
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Ernest. Certainly, I shall not quit you till Justin returns. 

Mr. Vietoff. On my account? to keep me company f I am not going 
to remain here. I must return to the drawing-room, and endeavour 
to entertain the company there? On your return we shall both make a 
descent into this mysterious chamber, and, in fine, bring these fooleries 
to a close. 

Ernest. 1 am not thinking about the ball. 

Mr. Vietoff. And yet that is your affair—for on your head will be 
the consequence of disappointment. The moment that a father, who 
has brought up a great girl, finds a husband for her, and pays her por- 
tion, no one has aright to demand any more from him [Ernest goes lo- 
wards the door of Aglaé’s room, Monsieur Vietoff holds him back by the 
arm]. 1 forgot to tell you something of importance—watch your wife 
closely during the remainder of the day. 

Ernest [astonished]. What do you mean to say? 

Mr. Vietoff. Take care that she speak but as little as possible to her 
cousins, Herisson and Sophia; they have declared that your apartment 
smells of paint, and that your wife ought not to sleep in it for a 
month. See what a text they would furnish Aglaé with to torment us 
all the evening. You must also keep an eye upon her mother, to 
prevent a similar annoyance—do you hear what I say to you? 

Ernest [speaking to himself. This is really too ridiculous. I must 
go into her room [as he goes towards the door, Justin comes out, and walks 
quickly across the stage’). 

Ernest. Justin, a moment. 

Justin. Impossible. 

Ernest. Can you call at Grignon’s? 


Justin [in the side scenes]. I have a very different business on hand. 
Mr. Vietoff [bursting into loud laughter]. Why do you not laugh like 
me, instead of making such wry faces. Upon my honour, I think these 


women have lost their wits, unless it be that they are occupied with the 
anonymous letter that came yesterday. 


Ernest. An anonymous letter about me? 


hg Vietoff. Yes, but so silly, that we resolved not to speak to you 
OF it. 


Ernest. What were the contents ? 


“ Vietoff. A most idle and absurd story, written in a wretched 
style. 


Ernest. 1 wish to see it. 

Mr. Vietoff. It has been burned. 

Ernest. You did wrong. 

Mr. Vietoff. Yes, in speaking of it to you. You may be perfectly 


assured that when my wife made no noise about it, it must have been 
very imsignificant indeed. 


Ernest. But you have read it. 
Mr. Vietoff. Ah! we shall never hear the end of this. Yes, I have ; 
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and I tell you again that it was the silliest thing in the world. Do not 
say any thing about it, or you will destroy all the festivity of the day. 
Promise me this, Ernest. 

Ernest. It is, however, cruel. 

Mr. Vietoff [interrupting him]. How much I repent not having held 
my tongue. Ernest, beware; if you commit any indiscretion upon this 
subject, I shall absent myself for the rest of the day ; Madame Vietoff 
is terrible. You see all these things still en beau, but one day or other 
you will know how necessary it is for a husband to be upon the qui vive. 

Ernest. Fear nothing. 

Mr. Vietoff. We are a happy couple ; no one can say that we are not 
a happy couple—but vou give me your word that you will think no more 
of this anonymous letter. 

Ernest. 1 promise you. 

Mr. Vietoff. You are a man of honour, and I am satisfied [aside’] ; 
nevertheless I should have done better to have said nothing about it. 

Enter a SERVANT. 

Servant. The mayor, Sir, has sent to say that he is waiting. 

Mr. Vietoff (to the servant). Very well [the servant retires]. Here's 
a fine piece of business. What can the women be about? I cannot ima- 
gine—but I leave you, and shall return to the drawing-room. I am not 
possessed of your calmness—I should fear to lose all patience, and turn 
my blood with fretting. [Exit."] 

Ernest [alone]. Ah! the happiest day of my life! [he sinks into an 
arm chair) What am I to do? to go, or to stay? I am at a loss to de- 
cide—and this anonymous letter !—Oh that to-morrow were here ! 

Enter Acuaxk and Francoise. 

Aglaé. This way, Francoise, there is a large dressing glass here 
[seeing Ernest]. Oh! you are here yet, Sir? You told me you were 
going out. 

Frangoise. See how handsome Miss Aglaé is. 

Aglaé. I believe he cares little about that. 

Ernest. Why do you say so? 

Aglaé. You have told me so often that you found me handsome only in 
dishabille. 

Ernest. I do not recollect having said so. 

Aglaé. If there should be no ball, this dress will be quite ridiculous— 
you have done nothing yet about the be Gianggaintment of the ball-room of 
which my cousin told us. 

Ernest. Good God! no—you would not answer me. 

Aglaé [to Frangoise]. Look here, this does not sit well. 

Frangoise [arranging a fold in Aglaés gown}. It is of no conse- 
quence, Miss. 

Aglaé [looking at herself in the glass with a satisfied air]. I never had 
a gown better made [fo Ernest, with mildness]. What was it you 
were saying to me, Ernest ? 
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Ernest. If you had told me how much longer you would have been— 

Aglaé [still before the glass’. I ask your pardon, Ernest—but Fran~ 
coise can tell how busily we were occupied when you spoke to us from 
the other side of the door. 

Francoise. The men have no idea of that ; they have no more to do 
on a wedding day than on any other. Their dress is always the same. 
But a young lady like Miss Aglaé—— 

Aglaé. You can now go to Grignon’s. ae 

Ernest. There is no time—the mayor has sent to say that he is wait- 
ing for us. 

Enter Mrs. V1eTorr. 

Mrs. Vietoff. What is to be said; let him wait. The mayor is in 
an amazing hurry. It is not eleven o'clock yet. 

Aglaé. Since my father insisted upon my not making two toilettes to- 
day, it is impossible for me, dressed as 1 now am, to be married at so 
early an hour. Such a thing would be quite unexampled. 

Mrs. Vietoff. You are right. Besides, it is not often that the mayor 
has such marriages as yours to celebrate—he might, therefore, show a 
little complaisance [to Ernest]. What do you think of Aglaé to-day ? 

Ernest. She is charming. 

Mrs. Vietoff. 1s it not so? [to Aglaé] sit down my heart; you must 
be too fatigued to remain any longer on your legs. 

Ernest. The carriages have been waiting a long time at the door. 

Mrs. Vietoff’ [sitting down]. Ah! ah! [Aglaé sits down also.) 

Ernest. If Aglaé would consent, we might get over at once the annoy- 
ance of the municipality, and afterwards we should go to the church only 
when she pleased. 

Mrs. Vieloff. Yes, that might be done, if Mr. Vietoff would listen to 
reason, but should he once get us out, he will not allow us again to re- 
turn. We must have some time to look about us. This is the first mo- 
ment this morning we have been able to take the least repose. Have you 
not still to go somewhere? Go, Mr. Ernest, you will not detain us. 

Ernest. The drawing-room is full of company. 

Mrs. Vietoff. 1 have no doubt of that; Mr. Vietoff has sent out so 
many invitations. , 

Ernest. We must go to them. 

Mrs. Vietoff. Oh! never mind them, they will amuse themselves— 
do not be alarmed— 

Ernest. But, since we are ready— 

Mrs. Vietoff; You think so—but you deceive yourself. If by chance 
there should be no dance this evening, Aglaé must change the whole of 
her dress ; so that you see the first thing necessary is to know something 
certain upon this point. I know what the usages of good society are, 


and as 1 am still responsible for my daughter, I shall not suffer her to be 
found wanting in them. 
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Ernest [with a slight indication of veration]. 1 must obey them 
[he goes out, and Frangoise goes into Aglaé’s room.|| 

Mrs. Vietoff [aside]. I fear that he is somewhat of a tyrant. 

Aglaé. To dress only once such a day as this! it would have been 
so easy to have made two toilettes. 

Mrs, Victoff. What can be done, my love ? it is your father’s will. 

Aglaé. But you will not prevent me, mamma, from thinking at 
least that fathers have sometimes very strange wills. 

Mrs. Vietoff. All men have such. 

Aglaé. Alas! I am going to swear to love Mr. Ernest all my life; 
[sighing] Ah, if my father would have consented, I should have sworn 
that to another. 

Mrs. Vietoff. Come, come, my child, you will have time enough to 
think of that. 

Aglaé. You are right, mamma. 

Mrs. Vietoff. You must not be dreaming of anybody else ; time will 
settle all that. Shall we go to the drawing-room ? 

Aglaé. Now? 

Mrs. Vietoff. Why yes. It appears you have nothing further to 
delay you. 

Aglaé. You cannot imagine how much it annoys me to be obliged to 
listen to so many salutations all at once. 

Mrs. Vietoff. You must arm yourself with courage. Recolleet that 
you are now a woman. Apropos, my child, I recommend to you to have 
a mild and modest tone with our relations ; but, above all, to join to it 
an air of timid satisfaction when speaking to those of your husband ; 
that is good taste, and every one remarks it. After that I give you 
carte blanche to triumph boldly over the young girls whom.the sight of 
a bride throws into despair. And if, amongst the crowd of compliments 
addressed to you, there should be any misplaced or free ones, instead of 
blushing and casting down your eyes, as is practised upon like occasions, 
stare full in the face of those who thus address such to you, with a look 
as if you did not understand them. This method is infallible—it sud- 
denly checks the guizzers, by forcing them to respect your innocence ; 
at your age I found this to answer admirably well. 

Aglaé. That is the way I have always done. 

Enter Ernest. 

Ernest. I have not been obliged to go very far, for they have sent 
hither to say that every thing is satisfactorily settled. Nothing now 
stops us, we may set out. [They are going out when Mr. Vietoff enters. ] 

Mr. Vietoff. Whither are you going? Your brother is not with you, 
Mrs. Vietoff? He is one of the witnesses, and God knows how long 
he will now make us wait. | 

Mrs. Vietof. It is your fault. Why did you engage him requis 
witness ? 

Mr. Vieloff: Because you would have becn furious hed I not dent so. 
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Mrs. Vietoff. Not at all. 1 know that my brother is too absent, 
and should not be chosen for such a purpose. I should not have been 
furious, Mr. Vietoff ; we must take some other person. : 

Mr. Vietoff. You know very well that the contract is already 
written, and that your brother's name is in it. ae 

Mrs. Vietoff. And what necessity was there for having it written 
before hand ? bie 

Mr. Vietoff. It was at your request that the Mayor did it. 

Mrs. Vietoff. 1 am always in the wrong. However, I am now 
used to it. 

Mr. Vietoff. Let our son-in-law judge. 

Mrs. Vietoff. Do not bring these children into our quarrels, I beg 
of vou, Mr. Vietoff. They ought to believe that married persons are 
always of the same opinion. It is a bad example you give them. 

Mr. Vietoff. 1 am sure that Ernest does not believe that. 

Aglaé. Nor I neither. 

Mrs. Vietoff. Send a servant. 

Mr. Vietoff. Of what avail would that be ? 

Mrs. Vietoff. Well then, Ernest, go there yourself ; it is but a step 
from here, and you will find a carriage at the door. 

Mr. Vietoff. Let the poor fellow breathe a little ; you really have 
not the least compassion for him. 

Mrs. Vietoff. It is all your fault. 

Ernest. What is it you wish me to do ? 

Mrs. Vietoff. Go to my brother’s, my dear Ernest. 

Mr. Vietoff. Stop, son-in-law ; my brother-in-law is too eccentric a 
sort of person, and I do not wish to subject you to his whims. 

Mrs. Vietoff. In that case we shall have to wait. 

Mr. Vietoff [as he goes out]. We must wait. 

Ernest. But the morning will be lost in this manner. 

Mrs. Vietoff. So much the worse for Mr. Vietoff. I made a rea- 
sonable proposition, which he rejected, and let him now suffer the con- 
sequences of his obstinacy. I should now be seriously grieved if you 
were to take the least step to remedy this, [Singing is heard Jrom 
behind the scenes."] 

Aglaé. Ah, mamma, what is this I hear ? 


Enter MoruER Tori, with a parcel of bouquets. She sings. 
AIR :—Tous les bourgeois de Chartres. 


Dans ce beau jour de fete, 
Monsieur le marié, 

Je viens d'un air honnéte 
Pour vous complimenter. 


Ernest [interrupting her]. What is it you want? Leave us. 
Mother Topie. Oh, my good Sir, permit me to give those ladies 


some flowers. 
Ernest. 





These ladies do not want your flowers 3 get away with vou. 
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Mother Topie. My bouquets bring good luck, by the faith of a 
woman. It is not yet eight months ago since I took some to an old 
gentleman of seventy, on his wedding-day. He married a young girl 
of eighteen, and no later than yesterday he sent to me for oranges for 
the dinner given on the baptism of their child. [Aglaé smiles]. 

Ernest. Are you going to overwhelm us with your ridiculous jests ? 

Mrs. Vietoff. Do not torment this poor woman ; she has made Aglaé 
laugh. 

Ernest. If we had nothing else to do— 

Mother Toyie. ‘The gentleman is probably not the bridegroom ? 

Mrs. Vietoff. Indeed he is. 

Mother Topie. Well, ought he not to be delighted that there is any 
one that can make the bride laugh upon a day like this? It is so serious 
a day. 

Aglaé [aside to her mother]. She is right. 

Mother Topie. For the women, be it understood ; for as to the 
gentlemen, it is truly for them the happiest day of their lives. They 
get a handsome woman, plenty of money, every thing in fine, and what 
do they give in return? [she laughs] ah! ah! ah ! what a fine arrange- 
ment—ah! ah! ah! But so itis, ah! ah! ah! | 

Mrs. Vietoff and Aglaé [laughing]. Ah! ah! ah! 

Ernest [aside]. She has made her way ; her success is complete 
[To Mother Topie]. Endeavour, my good woman, not to make so 
free. 

Mother Topie. My dear Sir, you have nothing to fear. We know 
what politeness and bon ton are, God be thanked! You must not con- 
found us with the herring women of other times. We are of a different 
order—at present we are respectful to every one, for fear of making a 
mistake. The devil, nevertheless, loses nothing by this ; but this is the 
manner of doing business at present. 

Aglaé. How funny she is! 

Mother Topie. I bring bouquets to weddings because my mother did 
it before me, and because I have always liked to look upon young brides ; 
but I do not speak to them as my mother used; that would be like 
nothing that we know at present. Would you believe that she used to 
say to them 

Ernest. Silence ! 

Aglaé. How harsh you are, Ernest ! 

Ernest. 1 know what sort of women these are. 

Mother Topie. You know nothing at all about it, my dear Sir. 

Aglaé [to Mother Topie]. Tell us what your mother used to say to 
the young brides. 

Ernest. Aglaé, it can be nothing but some silly nonsense. 

Mother Topie. Undoubtedly ; but still in those times they listened 
even to that. | 
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Aclaé. Tell us then. [Ernest sits down, and turns his back upon 
peor o You insist ? Well then, she used to say to “1 
« My beautiful lady, I have no advice to give yon but if you wis 
have peace in your house, believe me 

. Well. 

ae Topie. Be obedient to your husband. 

Aglaé. What a fine conclusion. 

Ernest Tlurns round laughing. Let her finish. i 

Madame Vietoff. Oh! la, how curious ; we have had quite enoug 
of it. 

} ily). Her mother had good sense. 

el | tg Not the least in the world, my dear Sir, for I know 
how dearly it has cost me for having the bonhommie to follow her 
advice. If it was to begin again But I am a widow, and 
though I have three children, which is a heavy charge, I laugh and 
sing at present from morning till evening. Be 

Ernest [aside]. What a plague of a woman is this. 

Mother Topie [to Aglaé].. Take this bouquet, madam. 

Aglaé. Willingly. 

Mother Topic. 1 shall offer this one to the lady, your sister. 

Mrs. Vietoff [taking the bouquet]. What a good creature. 

Ernest [giving money to Mother Topie)}. You ought to be satisfied. 

Mother Topie. I put it to your conscience, my good gentleman ; 80 
rich a marriage—a financial marriage—a hotel in the Chaussée d’ Antin. 
You give no more than they do in the Fauxbourg St. Germain. 

Ernest [givmg her more money). There is no means of getting rid 
of her. 

Mother Topie. True—it is not for myself; but when one has three 
children You well know what it is. 

Ernest. Will you oblige me to have you put out ? 

Mother Topte. How can any one, on the happiest day of his life, be 
so rude towards poor people. There are persons who have every thing, 
vouth, beauty, riches. All you want is misfortune. 

Mrs. Vietoff. Adieu, adieu, good woman. 

Mother Topie. Adieu, ladies ; adieu, my handsome gentleman. 1 
heartily beg pardon for having bothered you ; but on the wedding-day 
that is sometimes not amiss. [She goes out singing’). 

Ernest. Heaven be praised! We have at length got rid of her. 

Mrs. Vietoff. She has not annoyed us. Has she, Aglaé ? 

Aglaé. She might have remained longer for me. 

Mrs. Vietoff. True enough. We must not, however, keep the 


company waiting any longer. If you wish, my child, we will go to 
the drawing-room. 











Aglaé. Here is my cousin. 
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Enter Justin. 
Justin [approaches Aglaé, and speaks to her in a low voice. This 
troubles Ernest, and prevents him from paying attention to what Mrs. 
Vietoff is saying to him in an under tone}. Iam enchanted, my pretty 
cousin. All has happened for the best ; they will come ; here is the 
mother’s answer [he gives Aglaé a letter, which she reads, and then 
puts in her bosom]. How can I ever thank you sufficiently. But you 
are so good. 

Aglaé. Assuredly, and better than you think me. [She sighs]. 

Mr. Vietoff [from behind the scenes]. Come Mrs. Vietofi—come 
daughter ; the witnesses are arrived. 

Mrs. Vietoff. We are coming. Justin, go and tell Mr. Vietoff that 
we are putting on our shawls. I will go and fetch your's, Aglaé 
[Mrs. Vietoff goes into the bed-room, and Justin goes out at the other 
door). 

Ernest. Will you not confide to me what Justin has been saying 
to you? 

Aglaé. It was nothing. 

Ernest. He appeared, however, to.speak with great animation. 

Aglaé. You know he always does so. 

Ernest. But he gave you a letter. 

Aglaé [looking at him with astonishment}. He did so. 

Ernest. 1 should wish to know what that letter contained. 

Aglaé. Good God! Can it be that you are jealous ? 

Ernest. What foolishness! It is only curiosity that I feel. 

Aglaé. This is astonishing. 

Ernest. What is much more astonishing is the emotion. you feel upon 
so simple an affair. 

Aglaé. Emotion that I feel! What do you mean to say? I feel no 
emotion. For what cause should I feel emotion? Can Mr. Justin not 
speak to me? Can I not answer Mr. Justin without throwing you into 
alarm? Do you entertain suspicions of my cousin, of me?’ Was not 
our marriage brought about by him? Was it not he that introduced 
you to the family? Really I cannot reconcile to myself the importance 
that you attach to what he may have said to me. 

Ernest. It is you who attach importance to it. It was so easy to 
give me a plain answer at once. 

Aglaé. But to repeat to you all that shall be said to me is a species 
of submission I am not prepared for. That would be intolerable slavery. 
If I had loved Mr. Justin so well as to wish to marry him, my father 
would certainly not have crossed my intention. He is our relation, 
he is young, good tempered, full of talent, and a I am sure of 
rendering any woman happy. 

Ernest. Calm yourself Aglaé—nothing can be more misplaced than 
your agitation at present. Have you never had a movement of curiosity 
yourself? Well, I confess to you that mine was excited by that low- 
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voiced conversation and that letter which you hastened to conceal after 
ing read it. 

mare Hastened to conceal? [She puts her hand to her bosom to take 

out the letter and give it hin—but then suddenly stops]. 1 am sorry for 

it, but I feel that I ought not to satisfy you after the turn the conversa- 

tion has taken. . 

Ernest [in the mildest tone and putting his arm round her waist}. 
You do not remember that I might insist upon it. 

Aglaé (disengaging herself and raising her voice]. Mamma, 
mamma, he insists. 

Enter Mrs. Vietorr and Franco1sk carrying two shanls. 

Mrs. Vietoff. Already !—And you are weeping. 

Ernest. It is perfect childishness. 

Aglaé. Mr. Ernest wishes absolutely to know what my cousin had to 
say to me. 

Mrs. Vietoff. Innocent young man! What you still give way to 
such puerilities as those? [7'o her daughter]. And you did not tell 
him, I hope. 

Aglaé. Certainly not. 

Mrs. Vietoff. You acted perfectly right. My dear Mr. Ernest there 
is no knowing to what lengths you might go, if you were allowed to 
have your own way. You must not form too exaggerated an idea of the 
rights of an husband. [She laughs. But it is arule that lovers should 
always be quarrelling. But even so their's is a happy time, you must 
confess. 

Ernest. | made no unreasonable request. 

Mrs. Vietoff- Oh but you did ; for my daughter complains of you. 

Ernest. Aglaé may be mistaken. 

Mrs. Vietoff. A woman is never mistaken. 

Ernest. One word would have satisfied me. 

Mrs. Vietoff [ironically]. One word ? 

Aglaé. Yes, Mamma. That is the way he goes on. 

Mrs. Vietoff. One is as great a child as the other. Well, Mr. Despot, 
if 1 were to tell you that the subject of this terrible conversation was 
known to me, and that it related merely to an invitation to the ball this 
evening, what would you think of yourself and your out-burstings of 
authority ? 

Aglaé [handing to her mother the letter given her by Justin}. The 
gentleman may read. 

Mrs. Vietoff (presenting the letter to Ernest who refuses it]. [To 
her daughicr.)) You are too good [7'o Ernest] Madame Dermence, who 
has written this note, is the mother of a young lady that my nephew is 
seeking in marriage. It was only this morning that he told us he wished 
to have the family invited for this evening, there is the whole of the 
mystery. Have you still any thing else to insist upon ? 

Ernest. If you desire absolutely to condemn me— 
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Mrs. Vietoff. No. 1 wish only to reform you. Be assured thatvit is 
the wife who establishes the reputation of the husband in society: When 
a wife speaks well of her husband, who dares say any thing against him. 
But you will allow that the wife, on her part, cannot undertake so heavy 
a responsibility, unless she be perfectly assured that there is nothing in 
her husband’s character that can shock or give her umbrage ; women 
are very susceptible, and they are right in being so. 

Aglaé. It is all one at present, mamma, he acknowledges his error ; 
you must not scold him any more. 

Mrs. Vietoff. I am not scolding, but instructing him. 

Aglaé [joyfully] Give me your arm, Ernest. Let us go into the 
drawing-room together. 

Mrs. Vietoff. No, my child, you must go in first, and give him your 
handkerchief to carry, in order that your deportment may be perfectly 
free—[Aglaé gives her handkerchief to Ernest]—take this shaw] also— 
[she gives him a shanl]. See how happy he is! [Aglaé and her mo- 
ther go out}. 

Ernest. At length! [Ezit. 

Frangoise Falone}. Is it not cruel that I am obliged to remain here ? 
I should have been so delighted to see the effect my young lady will 
produce. They will never see so handsome a bride. But I shall go 
this evening to the ball and see her dance. I shall also see Mr. Justin, 
who she says is so fine a dancer. As to Mr. Ernest, I know not why, 
but I imagine he cannot be graceful—he appears to me all of one piece— 
it is probably a good young man, but it is too grave for his age—he 
should have waited a little longer. I leave the service of Mrs. Vietoff 
to follow my young lady—this was very prudent on the part of my 
mistress, for certainly, if Miss Aglaé put her confidence in me, I will not 
let her become a victim, like so many poor little women that we see at 
present [she goes to the window]. I must see the wedding folks get 
into the carriages. What acrowd! Almost all relations—but I do not 
know one quarter of them—so few of them are invited here. Mr. and 
Mrs. Vietoff prefer seeing friends, and they are quite right. Who can 
that lady be to whom Mrs. la Tremblaie is so very polite, she insists 
upon her getting into the coach first? Ah, it is Mrs. du Drochet, of 
whom she said enough to hang her some days ago—-whata pretty warld! 
There is Miss Aglaé. Ah, the flounces of her gown will be caught by 
the carriage door. But what can be the matter—she quits the carriage 
and returns to the house. Can she have forgotten any thing [she looks 
about}. She has her gloves, her fan, her shawl. I do not see what she 


can want. 


Enter Mrs. Vietorr, AGLAE, and Ernst. 
Aglaé. [With vexation]. Francoise, they have discovered that I have 
no bouquet of orange flowers in my head-dress. 
Frangotse. Ah, true enough Miss, we forgot. the bride’s chaplet—and 
that is an essential thing, I will go and fetch it [she goes out’). 
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Aclaé. I knew well enough that I had it not. But who wears this 
kind of thing now. You should have taken my part Ernest. 

Mrs. Vietoff. My child, my child—he would have been wrong ; and 
I know not what I could have been thinking of, not to have perceived it. 

Aglaé. My aunt thinks of nothing but annoying me, if she had held 
her tongue, no one would have remarked it. ie 

Ernest. It is but a very trifling matter. . 

Aglaé. How is it possible to place this hideous bouquet in so handsome 
ahead dress? This is to satisfy the gossips, for it is only your gossip- 
ping old women who attach any importance to these old fashioned 
things. What does this rhyme to? What does it signify ? 

Mrs. Vietoff. That signifies a great deal. } 

Agiaé. 1 assure you that it signifies nothing. 

Francoise. [Bringing the chaplet}. 1 feared it was lost, but here it 
is Miss. [Aglaé takes the bouquet and pulls off several of the flowers]. 

Mrs. Vietoff. What are you doing ? 

Aglaé. Assuredly I will not put all this on my head. 

Mrs. Vietoff. [To Ernest. She has a little head of her own. [To her 
daughter]. Sit down and I will place it in such a manner that it shall 
merely be seen. 

Aglaé. [Sitting down). What a ridiculous custom! [To Ernest, 
whilst his mother is placing the bouquet]. You laugh—and yet if it 
were not for you I should not be obliged to submit to these things. 

Ernest. [.Gaily.] I am very culpable indeed. 

Mrs. Vietoff. Look at yourself now—are you satisfied ? 

Aglaé rises and looks in the glass. 

Aglaé. Oh fie—horrible. [She pulls off the bouquet.] Here 
Francoise put it altogether under my veil [music is heard.] What 
noise is that ? 

Ernest. [After going to the window. It is the band of the national 
guard come to play under your window. 

Aglaé. Ah, there was only wanting this—what concern is it of theirs? 

Ernest. As you marry their captain, it is an homage they pay you. 


Aglaé. Ernest, my dear Mr. Ernest, do me the favour I entreat you 
to send them away. 


Ernest. That will be difficult. 


Aglaé. I shall not leave the house as long as those musicians remain. 
Ernest. Why so? 


Aglaé. Because I do not like this ridi ; i 
em ridiculous exposure ; do be a little 

Ernest. I desire to be nothing else. 

Aglaé. Well—go then. 


Mrs. Vi teloff. All this, however, looks well—the military, the music— 
all these carriages. I would make a bet that there will not be a woman 
at the wedding, who would not wish to change places with you 

Aglaé. Mamma, you know how timid I am, and how sii I am 
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embarrassed. How shall I ever get into the carriage before the whole 
neighbourhood, who are at their windows—having to make my way 
through all the porteresses of the parish? Really I cannot bring 
myself to it. Ernest, my love—you must pardon me—I know this 
will cost you some trouble—but cannot you do something for me ? 

Ernest. [, Kissing her hand.] Every thing that you desire my dear 
love. [Exit.]] 

Mrs. Vietoff. Aglaé I have made an observation upon your husband. 
It is by kindness that you must manage him. III humour, impatience, 
and haughty and disdainful airs will not at all succeed with him—but 
with a little cajolery, on the contrary, you will be able to do whatever 
you like withhim. What will that cost you? 

Aglaé. Oh! nothing, but you, Mamma, what plan did you adopt 
with my father ? 

Mrs. Vietof*. [ Lowering her voice so as not to be heard by Frangoise.,] 
A bad one—hysterics—nervous attacks. 

Aglaé. How! 

Mrs. Vietoff: My nerves have never been affected, but your father 
was so slow in coming toa resolution that I employed this means to 
bring him to a prompt decision. He would have always ended by doing 
what I wished, but still it was necessary to wait ages for it, whereas the 
dread of the embarrassment attending one of my nervous attacks ren- 
dered him the most expeditious man in the world. However if it were 
to recommence I should choose some other means. 

Aglaé. Why—if that succeeded so well? 

Mrs. Vietoff. True—but it required constant repetition. 

Enter ERNEsT. 

Ernest. Do not be angry, my dear Aglaé, I should have succeeded in 
sending away the band, but your father positively objected to it, and he 
even insists upon your coming yourself to thank the musicians. 

Aglaé. Good Heavens ! 

Ernest. I did and said all that it was possible for me to do or say, but 
he is inexorable. 

Aglaé. You must have taken the wrong way of persuading him. 

Ernesi. I regret that you did not hear me. 

Aglaé. Mamma, what is to be done now ? 

Mrs. Vietoff. Obey, my child ; this we could not have foreseen. 

Aglaé {Aside to her mother]. Would not a little fit of hysterics >— 

Mrs. Vietoff. Impossible—dressed as I am. 

Aglaé. This is the use of the National Guard ! 

Ernest. Come, take courage. 

Aglaé. I have never been so annoyed as to-day. 

Ernest. {,Aside..| How agreeable all this is ! 

[He gives Aglaé his arm, Mrs. Vietoff follows, they go out. 

Frangoise [alone.] This is not as it ought to be. I know not what 
the cause can be ; certainly it is not the fault of Miss Aglaé; but I can 
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easily imagine that she finds some change in Mr. Ernest. 1 who saw 
their courtship begin can no longer recognize them. He was always sO 
complaisant towards Miss Aglaé, so full of attentions, anticipating her 
wishes—~one would have sworn that he breathed but for her. But at 
present he takes things much easier. That lasted too long—four months! 
How can it be expected that two young people, who have passed every 
evening together for four months, should not feel a little coolness towards 


each other. 
Il n'est pas d’ Eternelles Amours. 





MR. CAMPBELL’s UNIVERSITY. 


WE were not a little exasperated by hearing in the-course of the 
month, that Mr. Thomas Campbell had been making the scheme for a 
London University ridiculous by his unhappy way of recommending 
it in an article in Mr. Henry Colburn’s Magazine. To our shame 
we must confess, that this appeared to us the most probable thing in the 
world, for we know that Thomas has sometimes a particularly silly 
manner of saying any thing that he has to say on paper in sober prose ; 
we therefore gave an order for a copy of the New Monthly, to the 
unspeakable amazement of our bookseller, with the full determination 
of smiting Thomas hip and thigh, in the event of our finding him 
guilty of those misdemeanours which were imputed to him by our 
informant. It was not that we cared two straws about Mr. Campbell’s 
writing nonsense ; but we were exceeding wrath at the idea of his doing 
his nonsense on a scheme which has found favour in our sight, and 
having prejudged him in our minds guilty of this foul offence, we resolved 
to scourge him within an inch of his reputation. And this is a lesson 
to all hasty judges. Without one particle of proof, merely on hearsay 
evidence and strong probability, we had come to the conclusion that 
this injured poet had turned our University to foolishness, and—Heaven 
forgive us !—we took up his innocent little article with (we shall tell 
the whole truth) a vindictive avidity to find the blots which should 
warrant the chastisement we proposed. What then was our astonish- 
ment, what our shame and remorse, when we discovered that there was 
actually much less offence than could possibly have been expected in 
the paper in question, which, so far from being what it was represented 
to us, 1s a very fair sort of round-hand exercise, a little slobbered ‘here 
and there, and occasionally perplexed by false concords, and confused 
by misused tenses; but taking it altogether, it isa very creditable 
performance. We know that this assertion will not be credited by the 
world in general. We are aware’ that it will expose us to much small 
sarcasm ; but nevertheless, as we are critics and gentlemen, it is the 
‘ruth. We know perfectly well what people will say; they will 
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sneeringly observe—“ Aye, this is just like the London—praising every 
thing !—it would now make us belief that Campbell is a conjurer.” 
Well, we shall pursue the course of our duty through good and evil 
report, and, if necessary, we will to-morrow go before any Magistrate 
and cheerfully make oath that, to the best of our knowledge and belief, 
Thomas Campbell, Esq., of Seymour-street, in the parish of Mary- 
le-bone, has written an article on the London University which is by 
no means contemptible. It is true that our friend Thomas has a 
twaddling way with him; but what forbids a man to speak sense in a 
twaddling way? Do not let us despise the matter because the manner 
is bad. Some men have an unhappy knack of making wisdom look 
particularly like a fool ; their Minerva wears a cap and bells, but it were a 
shame to hold the goddess in contempt because she is unbecomingly 
dressed about the head. This much-abused article before us has in- 
deed a ninnyish air, yet it is translatable into very good sense ; and had 
Campbell sent it to us, we would have stripped it of its twaddle, cor- 
rected the slip-slop. amended the grammar, and made it a highly 
respectable looking concern. As it now appears, however, one cannot 
help fancying sometimes that the writer’s tongue is lolling out of his 
mouth, and now he slobbers, and now he lets fall the words of wisdom. 
We would have made him look as if he wrote with his mouth shut. 
But we meant to praise Campbell, and lo, we are praising ourselves, 
which is an abominable thing ; so let us return to our business. Had 
the Goddess Minerva written an article on the plan of an University in 
the New-road, she could not have said a wiser thing than that which 
Thomas Campbell says about the impolicy of endeavouring to re- 
commend the New University by abuse of the old concerns of Oxford 
and Cambridge ; but, not satisfied with having made a sensible observa- 
tion, like a true poet, he must speak an affecting thing, he must 
present a touching image to our minds, he must interest our feelings 
in favour of the two pursy Universities, by representing them as 
being rather to be pitied than blamed, and accordingly he tells us that 
Oxford and Cambridge cannot help living out of town.—“ The Uni- 
versities cannot help being distant from London.” Here is a piteous 
whine! Alack, alack, poor things, it is not their fault! And, he 
goes on that they cannot help this, and are blameless of that, until the 
regular New Monthly readers actually drown themselves in tears for 
the cruel case of these poor helpless Universities that cannot run up to 
London. This is the sort of silliness that gives colour to the charge 
which the ill-natured world, always delighting to disparage geod poets, 
is So prone to urge against our friend and brother Campbell, and it just 
breaks our hearts, as the Sentimentalists say, to see a man of sense 
earning a reputation for nonsense by such petty blemishes which might 
be corrected by the expunging of little more than half the article. 

A little further on, in the midst of some very just remarks, we find 
the following rant, on the astounding absurdity of which, for obvious 
reasons, we do not think it proper to comment.—* I have been asked 
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‘¢ I would invite a shopkeeper to study Greek and Hebrew? I 
answer, that I cease to think of a man’s keeping a shop when he tells 
me that he believes in the immortality of his own soul, and in a book 
concerning his eternal salvation, written originally in Greek and 
Hebrew. Nay, it fills me with wonder that any human believer should 
be without a wish to know the original text of that book.” 

Perhaps the most natural thought in this paper occurs shortly after this 
flight, when Mr. Campbell proposes to make publishing a liberal busi- 
ness, a project which will doubtless be mightily approved by all authors. 
If publishers were what they ought to be, he says, they would dis- 
courage mere book-making, and encourage originality ; but while they 
discourage book-making, they should have a care not to fail to print 
little matters of great originality, such as Theodric, for example, on 
paste-board, so as to thicken them into a remunerating size. “ I do 
not deny,” he adds, “that there are booksellers who do this, [Mr. 
Colburn, for instance,"] but it is not done sufficiently.” And again he 
remarks most ungratefully, in our opinion,—“ Sometimes attending 
more to the body and bulk, than the spirit of books, they imagine that 
true literature can be manufactured cheaply.” We abhor ingratitude 
in whatever shape it may appear, and feel ourselves provoked to observe 
here, that had Mr. Campbell done as much for the spirit of Theodrie, 
as the poor slighted bookseller did for the body and bulk of it, the 
Edinburgh Review would not now be the scoff of the whole country 
for having given it a good word. That outrageous puff has done more 
injury to the reputation of the Blue and Buff Journal, than the puff of 
High-Ways and By-Ways,* or any other puff, indeed, that can be named. 

But let. us return to our University. Mr. Campbell affirms, that the 
entire expense of a youth’s ample education in the proposed Day Uni- 
versity, including even books and the 5 per cent. for the borrowed 
subseription, (100/.) would not exceed 30/. a-year; and we are inclined 
to think that he is right. “ The cost of his maintenance,” he adds, 
“clothing, and pocket-money, must of course be decided by the pa- 
rents themselves ; but it is evident that he will cost less at home, than 
where others have profits on his board. He might walk every morning 
at least two good miles, after an early breakfast, to his classes; he 
might study a considerable number of hours in the morning, and return 
by day light to a not very late dinner at home. His parents or friends 





* The history of this puff of High-Ways and By-Ways, which was considered the 
greatest puff that ever was puffed, until that on Theodric appeared (which has, by the 
way, been pleasantly exposed in Blackwood) is curious enough, for, strange as it may 
seem, Sun-sets were the cause of it! The reviewer and the author, as the story goes 
in the literary circles, happened to reside at Versailles at the same time, tant pis for 
the reviewer, who had a taste for seeing sun-sets, in which he could satehies be 
cause the Walking Gentleman whenever he found him in the gardens of the no Nase 
7 at the evening sun, bored him to review High-Ways and By-Ways, which at 

st the reviewer was prevailed upon to do, because he found that by no other means 


could he hope to enjoy his sun-sets in peace. How he did it we all know. Thus the 
puff came of the sun-sets in the gardens of Versailles. 
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might know to a certainty how he spent both his days and his even- 
ings. Acquaintance at such Day Universities is much less inti- 
mate, than at places where students board and lodge together ; and, 
if you attach importance to a young man’s keeping company with those 
of his own station, you may leave the matter pretty safely to his own 
discretion. Again, as it is highly desirable that youth should associate 
at times on terms of hospitality, you could invite his companions to 
your own house, and without interfering with their happiness, you 
may see that it did not degenerate into intemperance.” 

There is sad work here with the tenses, but let that pass; a few 
lessons in the new University, under the grammatical professor, will 
set all that right. The above view is somewhat couleur de rose, it 
savours, strongly indeed, of the Pleasures of Hope, and we have our 
doubts about the advantage of those very domestic habits, which are 
recommended by Mr. Campbell’s eloquence, but it is not our purpose 
to discuss these matters in this place. With regard to the supposed 
corrupting tendency of a town life, Mr. C. has some sensible remarks. 
No persons but poetic drivellers now talk of the superior innocence of 
the country. The following proposition is, however, rather violent. 
“There is no such thing,” says Mr. Campbell, “ as the country in 
England with regard to ignorance of evil. The Turks strangle their 
women for infidelity ; but our newspapers do worse, they strangle at a 
blow the modesty of a thousand readers.” A thousand modesties at a 
blow! <“ How are we ruined, how are we ruined?” Rating The 
Times at six thousand a day, and giving ten readers to each copy, it must 
strangle sixty thousand modesties a day ; or, deducting Sundays, eighteen 
million seven hundred and eighty thousand modesties a year—a sum far 
exceeding the total amount of national modesty, including the whole 
Irish population. Thus, it is evident, that the Times is worse than any 
Turk, according to Campbell’s remark ; and yet we don’t very clearly 
see what the Turks have to do with the matter, or how their strangling 
the ladies bears on the wicked ways of newspapers ; but Thomas makes 
the journals strangle too, and thus a likeness is created. This method 
of connecting one thing with another by the link of a figurative ex- 
pression will be found vastly convenient. Begin a sentence with any 
impertinence, and you may make it apposite to any thing by these 
means. Thomas might say, for example, “ The savages of Tchika- 
kaboo roast an odd stranger once in a way, but the New Series of the 
London Magazine does worse, for it roasts scores of Poets and Prosers 
every month.” These flights not only break the weariness of a close 
discourse, but they also allow of the writer's killing two birds with 
one stone as it were,—he takes the Turks in one hand and the news- 
papers in the other, and smashes them, as a man cracks walnuts, one 
against the other ; the former for strangling immodesty, and the latter 
for strangling modesty. 

As Mr. Campbell approaches the end of his article on the proposed 
University, we see evident signs of a restlessness of prose and an incon- 
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tinence of poetry ; in the latter two or three pages he frequently flaps 
his wings, and betrays an impatience of pedestrianism ; conscious that 
he is an eagle, he cannot but feel that it is more natural and pies 
him to fly above the clouds than to walk on foot like a dodo ; pe - 
ingly, towards the conclusion of his labours, after an immense eas 
ing, he springs off the ground in the following invocation to the— 
Londoners—* Let the inhabitants of the Metropolis be asked, if they 
wish for the realization of this scheme (i. €. the University) ? Some 
persons say, that they are a mere money loving generation. If this be 
false, BN OF LonvoN, refute it by your conduct. J invoke you, by 
your general character for spirit, sagacity, and liberality—by your 
being the metropolitans of a people whose navies command the deep, and 
whose strength worsted Napoleon—by your being the largest influential 
class of English society—I invite you by your numerous population of 
one million three hundred thousand—a nation within itself, to found 
an establishment worthy of your greatness. The Turks have no Uni- 
versity,” (Thomas, leave the Turks alone) “neither, I believe, has Ma- 
drid; but every other great city of Europe, excepting London, has ; 
and the fishing town of St. Andrew’s possesses what London ought to 
possess.” After this flight which must have made the heart of Cheap- 
side beat high with civic pride, Mr. Campbell suddenly falls into the 
New Road, and goes very soberly on foot to his journey’s end. He 
writes very sensibly about professorships, and takes occasion to eulogise 
Professor Jardine of Glasgow, and also John Millar of the same gude 
town ; of the latter he gives some curious particulars, and a remarkable 
anecdote. When Millar began lecturing there was a grave look of 
pleasure on every face, and when he ended Mr. Campbell thought, 
but explains that i might be imagination, that there was a murmur of 
regret ; this latter point is, however, left in obscurity. An English 
student once on a time made a remark to the lecturer, which was a 
thing as much against etiquette, we are told, as speaking to the parson 
in church; Millar dooked, the English student was instantly covered 
with blushes, (how lucky that it was not an Irishman!) all nature felt 
the shock, the sky became suddenly overcast, the rain fell in torrents, the 
wind howled, the lightnings flashed, and heavy peals of thunder shook 
the lecture roem to its foundation—at least so we imagine. 

We have really made shameful work of this our article. It was our 
intention to have pointed out all the good sense in Mr. Campbell’s sug- 
gestions, and we have arrived at the end of our paper without having 
even made a beginning of our task, but the truth is, that the subject 
is too unwieldy for a paper, and we must make a book of it. Camp- 
bell’s faults may be amply considered in an article, but his merits require 
a big volume ; and the first time that we have six hours’ leisure, we 
will sit down and write an extra-large royal quarto on the subject, 
which Colburn will print on Theodric or pasteboard paper, and publish 
ata princely price, at No. 8, New Burlington-street, as “ a work of real 
smportance,” as it incontestibly will be. 
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MODELS OF SWITZERLAND. 


THE THREE GRAVES ; 


Written during the time, now happily almost forgotten, of the Spy System. 


CLosk by the ever-burning brimstone beds, 

Where Bedloe, Oates, and Judas, hide their heads, 

I saw great Satan like a Sexton stand, 

With his intolerable spade in hand, 

Digging three graves. Of coffin shape they were, 
For those who, coffinless, must enter there 

With unblest rites. The shrouds were of that cloth, 
Which Clotho weaveth in her blackest wrath : 

The dismal tinct oppress'd the eye, that dwelt: 

Upon it long, like darkness to be felt. 

The pillows to these baleful beds were toads, 

Large, living, livid, melancholy loads, 

Whose softness shock’d. Worms of all monstrous size 
Crawl’d round ; and one, upcoil’d, which never dies. 
A doleful bell, inculeating despair, 

Was always ringing in the heavy air. 

And all about the detestable pit 

Strange headless ghosts, and quarter’d forms, did flit ; 
Rivers of blood, from dripping traitors spilt, 

By treachery stung from poverty to guilt. 

I ask’d the Fiend, for whom those rites were meant ? 
« These graves,” quoth he, “ when life’s brief oil is spent, 
When the dark night comes, and they're sinking bedwards, 
I mean for C ,O , and FE “ 














MODELS OF SWITZERLAND. 


I RECOLLECT that, when in Switzerland, after having rambled in 
various directions through that most interesting country, and enjoyed 
the grandeur and beauty of its scenery, I felt something wanting; I 
was not satisfied with having crawled over this magnificent portion of 
our globe like a mite over the mountains of a double Gloucester. I 
found it impossible to trace the combination of such stupendous masses 
with one another, their numerous ramifications from the main ridge, 
and their various cols, plateaux, and conireforts. I wished that “1 
had the wings of a dove,” not “ that I might flee away and be at rest,” 
but that I might have the power of wafting myself over any part I 
pleased, of perching upon the highest summits, and, when weary of 
looking down, of gliding slowly along some rich vale at an incon- 
siderable height above the ground, and admiring, to the utmost ad- 
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vantage, the rocks and snowy eminences on either side, or the rich 
verdure, winding streams, and cheerful habitations below me ; and all 
this too, with little or no bodily exertion. Looking at the vast powers 
which man is rapidly acquiring by means of steam, gas, &e. I see no 
reason why he should not, at some future period, possess equal sway 
over the clement of air, as he does now over those of earth and water. 
The first navigators never ventured to sail but with a fair wind ; and 
yet look at the light bark bearing up directly against the wind, see how 
She walks the waters like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife. 

Why might not a machine, somewhat resembling a boat, be con- 
structed with ten or twelve wings on each side, to be put in motion 
by steam with such velocity, that, aided by the buoyant power of the 
vas, the whole might be elevated or depressed at pleasure, and turned 
in any direction? As the times are ripe for associations of all kinds 
of improvements, I should like to propose an Aerostation Com- 
pany, formed for the purpose of affording an expeditious, easy, and 
agreeable mode of travelling, by means of aerostatic diligences, with a 
prospectus announcing the different routes, for instance, that the 
« Balloon” Coach, from London to Exeter, would be replaced by the 
Real Balloon, and that that dreadful eye-sore to English travellers, 
ycleped the Hirondelle Diligence, which runs from Calais to Paris, 
would be forced to hide its diminished head from the London and Paris 
Swallow Balloon, &c. ; stating, also, that these wonderful contrivances 
had been constructed under the superintendence of a Committee of the 
first engineers in the kingdom ; that patents had been granted for them 
from the different Governments on the Continent; that they were 
calculated to stand any weather, fitted up in a most superior style, 
with every accommodation, &c. &c. Why, the very day after the 
announcement of so important an undertaking, there would not be a 
share left ; it would throw all other Companies into the shade ; people 
would laugh at rail-roads and steam-boats, no one would think of being 
suffocated with dust, or tormented with sea-sickness, when he could 
take his place in an aerostatic diligence. Consider the great advantage 
with regard to meals on the road—the landlord of the inn of a country 
town where the passengers alight to breakfast, goes to the top of 
his house, about the usual time, with a spy-glass, descries the coach 
at a distance, gives directions to the waiters to lay the cloth on the 
table ; when it approaches nearer, he discerns marked on a white 

or board, the number of passengers, and he immediately orders the 
waiters to set out the corresponding number of plates, knives, forks, 
chairs, &c.: the vehicle now hovers for a moment over the town, 
commences its descent, and, when about fifty yards from the ground, 
the machinery is gradually stopped, ropes are thrown out to the balloon- 
boys (stage-coach hostlers exist no longer) who guide it gently down 
to the inn-yard, and the passengers find the means all ready of satiating 
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their vigorous appetites, the salutary effects of an aerostatic voyage. 
But aerostation would not be confined to public conveyances ; we should 
soon see every gentleman as eager to keep his aerostatic as his tilbury or 
pleasure-boat. Conceive the delight which a Londoner and his spouse 
would feel in seating themselves in such a vehicle, after its apparatus 
had been properly adjusted, and forcing their way through the great 
Babel’s smoky atmosphere into the salubrious ether ; and this, merely by 
turning either the direction wheel, or the elevation and depression wheel, 
as occasion might require. Then too, as a military man, I cannot help 
contemplating the great revolution which such powers will naturally 
effect in the art of war; naval and land engagements will be nothing 
compared to aerostatic warfare, in which machines, similar to flying 
ships, will charge impetuously upon one another, and where flying 
artillery will attain the highest degree of perfection. But it is time I 
should leave off building castles in the air, and I shall therefore take my 
perch once more among the Swiss mountains. 

It was at Lucerne where I first saw that which, according to the 
present state of things, is best calculated to afford at once a complete 
view of every part of a country, namely, a model of it. The one to 
which I allude, is the celebrated model of a considerable portion of 
Switzerland, executed by General Pfyffer, who commenced this labo- 
rious undertaking at the age of fifty, and completed it at that of eighty. 
Though the resemblance which it bears to the natural objects is not so 
perfect as that which has been attained by modellers of later date, still 
it defies competition with regard to accuracy, since every individual 
object was minutely and faithfully modelled by the General himself. 
His mountain-shoes, and a very curious portable seat which he con- 
structed, are shown to visitors; and underneath his bust is placed this 
very appropriate inscription, “ Ehredem Ehre gebiihrt.” Leaning over 
the rail which surrounds this model, I could take in my eye’s grasp, if I 
may be allowed the expression, the whole assemblage of rocky masses 
among which I had wandered ; I could distinctly trace the various routes 
I had pursued, the connection of the different ridges with one another, 
the direction and confluence of the streams; and, above all, the relative 
heights of the mountains, in estimating which I found I had committed 
considerable errors. 

The example given by Pfyffer, and the desire of foreigners to take 
from Switzerland mementos of the spots they had most admired, induced 
other Swiss artists to construct small models of those objects which afford 
the greatest degree of interest to the traveller. At a later period, Mr. 
Troye, an ingenious Swiss artist, aware of the inadequacy of these 
models to convey just notions of the effect of Swiss scenery upon the 
beholder, conceived the plan of modelling particular portions of his 
country upon a very large scale, in which the defect complained of in 
the former should be avoided by adopting*a certain proportion between 
the horizontal and vertical scales, which, although exaggerated, can alone 
produce that imposing effect we naturally expect from the view of an 
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exact representation of such magnificent objects as the Swiss mountains. 
It is to this gentleman that we are now indebted for an ong ~ 
Soho Square, of models of the most interesting points in Switzerland, 
upon a larger scale than that on which any have hitherto been con 
structed. The one of Mont Blanc with the vale of Chamouni 1s 
remarkably well executed, with regard both to accuracy and to mee 
The proportion between the horizontal and vertical scales has been we l 
judged, and is admirably calculated to convey to the spectator wee 
impressions of the magnificence of Swiss scenery. To have construc 

a model of the whole of Switzerland upon such a scale would have 
required by far too large a space for an exhibition, and M. Troye has 
preferred confining it to the most interesting objects. The greater part 
of the other models in this exhibition are also upon a large scale, and are 
equally beautiful: the most striking are the road over the Simplon, the 
Mont Righi, with the fall of the Rossberg, and the town of Geneva. 
In short, the extreme accuracy observed with regard to the forms of the 
objects, the striking imitation of nature, and the powerful effect of the 
ensemble, procure for this collection of models a decided superiority over 
every other exhibition of the kind. 

The attention of the public has also been attracted by an exhibition 
in Piccadilly of a model of Switzerland, executed by Professor Gaudin,* 
of Geneva, but which bears no comparison with the other as regards 
either accuracy or effect. Although it is updn a scale sufficiently large 
to represent all the details of the surface of the country, these are in 
general either very inaccurate or entirely omitted. The professor has in 
some instances completely changed the face of nature; places where 
I recollect having travelled upon roads winding along steep pre- 
cipices, or traversing fearful chasms, are now perfect plains, upon which 
you may ride without the slightest inconvenience or dread of being up- 
set. To prove the truth of my assertions, I will call your attention to 
a few high points which exist, or at least did exist, in the neighbourhood 
of Geneva, where the professor lives, and which he consequently has the 
opportunity of seeing, examining, and comparing every day. These 


* We too have seen both these exhibitions, and can bear witness to the great superio- 
rity of M. Trove’s models as far as they go; they are, however, only models of parts 
of the country, certainly the most interesting parts. At the same time, to have the 
whole country in one connected view before the eye is a great advantage, an advantage 
which M. Gaudin possesses over M.Troye. It is truly the only advantage, the works of 
M. Troye being beyond all comparison more accurate, complete, and detailed. Even, 
a8 Our Correspondent has observed, where the sections of M. Troye are upon a much 
smaller scale than M. Gaudin, they convey a precise notion of all the different clevations 
and objects, as in the instance of the galleries in the Simplon road across the Alps ; in 
M. Gaudin's model they are indiscernible; in M. Troye’s they are worked with great 
accuracy and detail, though in miniature. M. Troye has another vast superiority in the 
way in which he represents his lakes ; by the use of glass, the delusion is complete even 
to the shadows of the mountains; M. Gaudin's lakes are mere stripes of painted leather. 
To such a degree, however, are management and knowledge of the town necessary in 


these matters, that M. Gaudin's models are flocked to by every body, while M. Troye’s 
scem totally neglected. Editor. 
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heights have vanished, and their place is substituted by an absolute plain, 
produced either by a late convulsion of nature of which I have remained 
ignorant, or by a fanciful whim of the professor’s ‘brain. I allude to 
the hill of Cologny, which forms a beautiful amphitheatre of gardens, 
vineyards, and country-seats, elevated two hundred feet above the level 
of the lake of Geneva ; to a rising ground near the Mont Saleve, quite 
close to Geneva, called Champpel, where, from behind the country house 
of Mr. Pitel, the Arve is seen directing its course towards the Rhone ; 
to the Bois de la Baiie, on the other side of the Arve, a sort of natural 
fort, to the famous Mont St. Jean, near the road to Lyons, about the 
same height as the Bois de la Batie, that is, about two hundred feet ; to 
a range of hills in the neighbourhood of Nyon, along the road of Geneva 
to Lausanne, the sides of which form the vineyard district, called La 
Céte ; to the town of Aubonne, elevated at least four hundred feet 
above the Lake of Geneva; to a range of heights in the district 
of La Vaud, between Lausanne and Vevay, bordering the Lake, 
and offering a most imposing aspect to the traveller on the road 
below, and which are terminated by a height surmounted by a 
very ancient tower, called la tour de Gourge, situated about one 
thousand two hundred feet above the level of the lake; to the 
noble cascade of St. Saphorin, about six hundred feet above the 
lake ; to the heights of Chardonne, near Vevay, about eight hundred 
feet ; to —, but I need not exhaust your patience by detailing any further 
defects. If such inattention has been paid to objects almost immediately 
under the professor’s nose, you may form some idea of the reliance to be 
placed on the representation of such as are more distant from his resi- 
dence. With regard to the noble chain of the Jura, I shall merely 
observe that the variety of details in its formation are entirely omitted, 
whereas, in a little model of this part of Switzerland in M. Troye’s 
collection, it is faithfully represented, although executed upon an infi- 
nitely smaller scale. I shall conclude these remarks upon the compara- 
tive merits of the two exhibitions of models of Switzerland, with one 
upon that of Professor Gaudin’s, the truth of which must be obvious to a 
child, namely, the absurd disproportion between the houses and the trees ; 
either the former must be the habitations of giants,-or the latter must be 
mere cabbage plants.* 

I write this letter chiefly with the view of drawimg some part of -the 
public favour upon the exhibition in Sohe-square, whieh appears to me 
to be most undeservedly neglected for a very inferior performance, which 
possesses over the other alone the advantage of being ‘placed in ‘a:better 


part of the town, and of being more vigorously puffed im the newspapers. 
Ww: S. 





* The best mode of exhibiting medels of a.country would be to,dispose them round 
galleries of different elevations placed in the centre, leaving at the same time a passage 
round the exterior edges. A model of Switzerland on the scale of M. Troye’s Mont 
Blanc with his admirable imitations of Glaciers would be the finest thing in‘London.— 
Editor. 
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EXAMINATION OF A YOUNG PRETENDER. 


BY THE MODERN DILWORTH. 


Are you a gentleman ? 

I am. 

By what signs do you know that you are a gentleman ? ’ 

I have nothing to do, go to Almack’s, and eat olives after dinner. 
What is your fortune ? 

A younger brother's allowance of six hundred a year. 

What is your income? 

About five thousand a-year. 

I perceive you distinguish between fortune and income ? 

Ido. Every man of fashion does so. 

Explain the distinction ? 

By fortune, I mean what may be called a man’s own money ; 
income, on the contrary, is made up of various articles and goods that 
come into his possession by virtue of credit, or otherwise. 

Q. How do you rate your yearly income ? 

A. By desiring my servant to cast up the year’s bills. 

Q. Suppose you procure cash for an accommodation bill, how do you 
consider it ? 

A. As an accession to my income ; I account myself so much the 
richer. 

Q. How old are you? 

A. Twenty. 

Q. How long have you been on the town ? 

A. Three years. 

Q. What is the ordinary period of a man of fashion’s life ? 

A. A man of extreme fashion is accounted old at one-and-twenty, and 
if he has lived all his life, he commonly dies of extreme old age and 
infirmity at six-and-twenty, or thereabouts. 

Q. What are the boundaries of town? 

A. Town is bounded on the North by Oxford-street, on the East by 
Bond-street and the Haymarket, on the South by Pall Mall and Picca- 
dilly, and on the West by Park-lane. 

Q. Is Portman-square then out of town? 

A. No, it certainly is not ; but I do not know how to bring it into 
town, nor how to leave it out; but, many persons hold, with good 
authority, that the north of Oxford-street cannot be quite right. 

. Where is Russell-square ? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Have you ever heard that place named ? 

A. I certainly have heard it named, but only as a capital joke ; it is a 
place very much laughed at by witty men. , 
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Q. Repeat one of these capital jokes ? 

A. In the House of Commons, Mr. Croker having named Russell- 
square, added a doubt whether any Member knew where that was. 

Q. You read the debates, then ? 

A. No, I beg leave to explain that I heard this story ; Croker tells it 
himself, and laughs a good deal at it; I think more than a gentleman 
ought to laugh. 

Q. Do you ever read? 

A. Yes: I read John Bull, the Army List, and the Newmarket 
Calender. 

How many tailors are there in London ? 

Two. 

How many boot-makers ? 

Five. 

Hatters ? 

Hats may be got any where in Bond-street or St. James’s-street. 

What is the most wonderful invention of modern times ? 

The starched neckceloth. 

Who invented the starched neckcloth ? 

Brummell, 

Give the particulars of this invention ? 
. When Brummell fell into disgrace, he devised the starched neck- 
cloth, with the design of putting the Prince’s neck out of fashion, and 
of bringing his Royal Highness’s muslin, his bow, and wadding, into 
contempt. When he first appeared in this stiffened cravat, tradition 
says that the sensation in St. James’s-street was prodigious ; dandies 
were struck dumb with envy, and washer-women miscarried. No one 
could conceive how the effect was produced,—tin, card, a thousand 
contrivances were attempted, and innumerable men cut their throats 
in vain experiments ; the secret, in fact, puzzled and baffled every one, 
and poor dandy L——d died raving mad of it ; his mother, sister, and 
all his relations waited on Brummell, and on their knees implored him 
to save their kinsman’s life hy the explanation of the mystery ; but the 
beaux was obdurate, and L. miserably perished. When B. fled from 
England, he left this secret a legacy to his country ; he wrote on a 
sheet of paper, on his dressing-table, the emphatic words, “ Starch is 
the man.” 

Q. Is Brummell an authority now ? 

A. No, none at all; but still, in his éxile, he has exercised an indirect 
influence on the coats and breeches of the age, for he suckles young 
dandies at Calais. 

Q. Who is the king of the dandies now ? 

A. There is no king, the two great tailors are dictators. 

Q. Why is Mr. Hayne called Pea Green; is it on account of his 
extraordinary greenness, or what is the reason ? 

A, It is not on account of his greenness, that is a vulgar newspaper 
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mistake ; but because he first came out in a pea green coat, which he 
threatened to turn to yellow in the autumn. 

Q. Did you ever see any one eat fish with a knife; I do not insult 
you by asking whether you are guilty of such an abomination ? 

A. Never, Sir. 

Q. But you have heard.of such practices ? 

A. 1 have read of them, as of other vile practices, and know how to 
despise them. 

Q. Suppose you were dining with the Guards, what should you eat ? 

A. I should eat much pastry, for the Guards live on tarts, . and sup- 
port nature on various fruit pies. 

Q. What should you drink with the Guards ? 

A. Lemonade. 

Q. What quantity of wine will an exquisite of the present day 
swallow, without making a beast of himself? 

A. An exquisite of the first water will complain of head-ache, and 
confess intoxication after two glasses of light wine ; we are in fact no 
match for the women, many of whom will swallow a frightful quantity 
of liquor at dinner. 

Q. Is there any place where it is right to wear boots in the evening ? 

A. Yes; the Opera. 

Q. Why the Opera ? 

A. Because there is an order against boots, and therefore, to appear in 
them there is a proof that one is somebody with the door keepers. 

Q. What is the history of the standing order against trowsers at 
Almack’s ? 

A. The Lady Patronesses took a disgust to those loose habits, and 
issued an order that no gentleman should appear in them who could not 
plead some personal deformity in apology for the concealment of his 
shapes. 

Q. What was the consequence ? 

A. The best made men in London went to Almack’s in trowsers, the 
patronesses ordered them out of the rooms, and the cavaliers thereupon 
craved a jury of matrons. On this the qualification was rescinded, and 
the order was made absolute. 

Q. You have your gallantries? 

A. I have had the honour of being scandalised as much, I flatter 
myself, as other men. 

Q. Supposing a woman of fashion sets you down in her soartinge, 
what is the established etiquette ¢ 

A. To be rude. , 

Q. How do you make love to a chambermaid at an inn ? 

A. I knock her down with the boot-jack. 

CRTEBA DESUNT. 
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A CONVICT’S RECOLLECTIONS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


[Tux following very curious, and in some points of view, very instructive 
account, is the genuine composition of one Mellish who had returned 
from transportation ; and, being again committed to the gaol of one 
of the midland counties, set himself about describing what he had 
seen for the amusement of the gaoler’s wife. The manuscript has 
been faithfully adhered to in all respects. On the back is inscribed 
Me .uisn’s Book or Botany Bay. The manuscript terminates 
abruptly. It is written in a copy-book, which is filled to the very 
covers; but the story breaks off in the middle of a sentence. The 
following title is Mellish’s own.—Ed."] 





AN ACCOUNT OF THE TREATMENT OF CONVICTS, AND HOW 
THEY ARE DISPOS D OF IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Wuen they first leave the hulks, every man pulls of his hulk dress, 
and has given him a fresh dress, jacket and trowsers ; then goes on board 
the Bay ship, there every man is examined by the doctor ; if he thinks 
any of them is not fit for the voyage, they are sent back to the hulks 
and others sent in lieu of them; then all their names is call’d over and 
every man sent down between decks, every man in dubble iron’s, but 
very light ones ; then the doctor and one of the mates comes down, and 
puts 6 men in a birth, each birth about three I may say 4 yards wide ; 
with a flock bed and two blankets for each man; there is two tier of 
births, one above an other, all round the ship, with a few cradles in, 
the center of the ship, for old men or men with bad legs ; then there 
is an hospital in the same deck, a small place petishioned of, and if 
any of the men is sick, or in a dangerous state, they are put there, and 
every attention paid to them. I understand the doctor as a guinea for 
every one he lands in New South Wales alive; the decks is scrap’d and 
wash’d every morning, and all the births kep’d very clean; before each 
birth is a bench, which goes all round the ship; every man goes on 
deck twice a day, about 30 or 40 at the time ; each man takes up with 
him his bed and blankets, likewise the doctor takes care that every man 
gets a good wash when he is on deck. As to provishions there is not 
much reason to find fault ; on Sunday’s, plumb pudding with suet in 
it, about a pound to each man, likewise a pound of beef; Monday, 
pork a pound and peas with it; Tuesday, beef and rice ; Wednesday, 
same ason Sunday ; Thursday, same as Monday ; Friday, beef and rice 
and pudding ; Saturday, pork only, for breakfast oatmeal boil'd, with 
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about 2 ozs. of sugar to each man. There is 2 men appointed for to 
cook for the ship’s company, J] mean the convicts ; and those men, if 
you want tea or coffee, or any thing else boild, they will do it for you, 
but they expect a little somthing for there trouble. Meals are got very 
unragular some time in rough weather. 3 pints of water allowd to 
each man and 4 pound of biscuet a day. Many captains wont allow 
smoaking between deck, but as much as you please on deck. No knives 
allow’d between decks, only at dinner times; then there is a man ap- 
pointed to distribute 2 or 3 case knives and forks to each birth, then as 
soon as dinner is oyer, collects all togather again ; every night just at 
dusk, 4 pint of port wine to each man ; two men appointed to wash 
your linen. Captain as soon as he gets out of sight of land, in 
general single irons about 6 men a day, till they are all single iron’d, I 
mean those that conduct themselves. The only place they stop at is 
Riodiginaro, some time a week and some times not so long, as the 
captain thinks proper ; a very pretty view of the town; plenty of bum 
boates comes along side with fruit and tobacco. Some gentlemen comes 
down between decks with the captain, when they go a shoar they send a 
deai of fruit on board for the convicts, oranges and lemons and limes, 
every day if its in the season. Captain and mates in general purchase 
tobacco and rum and sugar; tobacco 14d. a pound; rum and sugar 
very cheap. Convicts are allowd to purchase any thing but spirits ; 
coffee 14d. pound; sugar 2}d.lb.; tea very good at about 3s. 6d. Tb. 
Convicts as serv'd to them, while they are in the harbor, fresh beef and 
broth, with a deal of garden stuff with it; beef very thin, no fat on 
it, very bad indeed. 

Then when we saile from there, the captain begins to nock of the 
iron’s, about 6 a day, according to the behavior of the men, till they 
are all off. ‘The next land we see is the Bay; and as soon as a ship is 
in sight, a flag is histed at a place calld South Head, the mouth of the 
harbor, which gives the inteligance to Sydney ; then the pilot comes on 
board, and when we get about 4 way up the harbor, the harbor-master 
comes on board, for the governor's dispatches, and remains on board 
till we come to an anchor; then the captain, the doctor, and harbor- 
master goes to government-house, with the dispatches and newspapers ; 
then in less than 10 minutes there is no less than $0 or 40 boates full 
of people round the ship; all hands on deck, but none of the boat 
people is allow’d to come on board, but close along side; then all the 
cry is, who is come? is there any body from such a place ? and how is 
such a one? and so on; most of them knows some body: then as soon 
as they have got all the information they can, they then go away, and 
in a little time comes again and brings those that they know some 
fresh provisions and garden stuff, which is a very great treat, I can 
assure you, after living so long on salt meat, in jeneral 4 and 5 months ; 
the reason the governor wont allow any one to go on board is, that they 
should not tell or give them any information respecting the rules and 
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ways of the colony :-—for instance, if a man is a good macanick, they 
will tell them not to say what trade they are, then when they come on 
shore they are not thought so much of by government ; in consequence 
of that, he is very easy to be got of the stores by his friend; when 
that is done, he can go to work at his own trade for himself. Then 
again others will tell their friends on board, to say they are some trade 
or other, with the view of keeping them from being sent up the country. 
After they have been in the harbor 4 days, every man gets a fresh 
supply of cloathing given him, 2 blue jackets, 2 pair of trowsers, 2 
pair of shoes, 2 handkerchiefs, 2 wastecoats, 2 pair stockings, a hat, 3 
cotton stripe shirts, a fresh bed and 2 very good blankets, all new ; not 
a single thing of what has been in youse on board to be allowd to go 
on shore. Then when that is done, every man clean shaved, wash’d, 
and his are cut in a moderate way; then Superintender of Govern- 
ment Works, and the Commersary General with is Cleark, comes on 
board, then the men’s names are all call’d over, and as they answer 
their names they pass by one by one; the Superintender ask what trade 
are you? so and so; have you any complaints to make in respect to 
your treatment on the voyage? if they have any they relate it; and 
so on with every one ; and if there is a general complaint, the Captain 
or Doctor gets a very severe reprimand by the Goyernor; I have 
known one or two captains to have been try’d for it; but I think its 
only a matter of form, for they in jeneral win. When all hands has 
answered there names, they all get into boates and goes on shore ; then 
the town is all of an uproar ; a deal of shaking hands and so on: then 
when all there boxes and bags and bundles are all got on shore togather, 
a few soldiers is left to guard them, or else they would not remain 
there long; then all hands walk two by two into a large square, 
there they stand as they do in this yard* only two deep; then 
the Governor, Superintender, and Doctor, &c. comes ; the Governor 
addresses them, by saying what a fine fruiteful country they are come 
to, and what he will do for them if there conduct merits it ; likewise 
tells them if they find themselves anyways dessatesfied with there im- 
ployer, to go (immediately) to the madjestrate of the district, and he 
will see him righted. 

When that part of the ceremony is perform’d, the Governor, &c. &c. 
leaves, after complimenting the Doctor a little; then they are all left 
to the Superintender to dispose of as he thinks proper, he begins first to 
pick out so many to go to Parramatta,t some fit for farmers, and some 
for difrant trades; then so many to be sent to Windsor; some to 
Georges River; and the remainder he will dispose of in the town 
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* Meaning the yard of the prison in which he was at the time of writing con-- 
fined. —Ed. 

+ Parramatta 16 miles from Sydney, Windsor 34 miles from Sydney, — 
River 20 miles from Sydney. 
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(Sydney), some for grooms, some coachmen, some to one trade and 
some to an other ; those that are made application for by there friends, 
they are allow’d to take them with them ; but if the Superintender 
knows he his a good trade, he will keep him for Government—thats 
the reason the Governor wont allow any one to go on board before 
they have given there trades in; then those that is for up the country, 
there names are all taken down again, then march’d away two by two 
down to the wharf, each man takes is box or bundles, and all gets 
into a large boat and away up the river to Parramatta ; when they ar- 
rive there they are all put into goal, while morning, unless any one 
will be answerable* for them, I mean a few, till morning ; then in 
the morning the madjestrate comes into the goal and distributes them 
as he thinks proper. Then those for Windsor starts of with a cart to 
carry there luggage ; and those for Georges River at same time, a difrant 
roade: when they arrive there they are dispos'd of in the same way, bread 
and meat servd out to them at each place. 

A man to take a new hand of the stores must be a free man, there 
is always a list of names stuck up at the post-office, what we call a 
letter list ; a letter from England will cost a man 1 shilling. 

It is very seldom that any thieves is sent up the country, as most of 
the gentlemen resides in Sydney, and would sooner take for his servant 
a man that he knows has been a regular thief at home, than one of 
those barn dore gentlemen ; why is it, he knows he can depend on 
them, for they wont see no tricks play‘d with his master’s property, 
nor play none himself; you never hear tell of a thief geting into any 
trouble; but there is very few goes, when I went, out of 200 men, 
there was but 5 regular thieves in the whole. If a man commits any 
crime, he his delt with exactly the same as in England, if found guil 
of any thing which wont take their lives, they get a sentance according 
to the crime ; those for short sentance, any thing under 7 year, are 
sent into the goal gang ; their cloathing is very dark brown jackets and 
trowsers, with one side of them white, double iron’d very light, work 
for Goverment from sun rise to nearly sun down, and then sleep in 
the goal at night : they gets the same provishions as usual; 7 pound of 
good fresh beef a week, or 5 pounds of English salt pork very good ; 
12 Ib. flour and 1 sugar to each man every Saturday ; garden stuff is 
very plentifull, can have it for asking for (very fine potatoes): all men 
actually in Goverments imploy gets the above provishions, and twice 
a year is serv'd out with slops; a good strong blue or gray jacket and 
trowsers and a pair of shoes; they are not compel’d to ware them if 
they dont think proper ; and once in 3 year’s are served with a good 
bed tick, 2 blankets, and a rug, Those men that are sent up the 
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country to farming work, works about the same howers as in England ; 
they live as the master do, and is paid for his labour 20/. a year, and 
receives of his master the same cloathing as he would get as if he was 
working for Goverment, or 3 pounds in lieu of the slops per year. If 
he thinks his master works him to hard, he can, if he thinks proper, 
demand his government-work to be measured out to him ; then when he 
has done it, he can go to work for any of the neighbors. If his master 
dont wish to imploy him in his over time, and gets paid for his work 
as a free man. A man as can work can get.a Goverment day’s work 
done in 4 hours. When he his doing his Goverment work for his 
master, he gets no wages only his cloathing. Men that actually works 
for Goverment, they meet at 6 o'clock in summer and § in winter, 
goes home to breakfast at 9 o'clock and returns at 10, and works till 3 
at noon, then goes where they think proper till morning ; on Saturday 
they work while 10 o'clock, then one man out of a mess of 6 goes to 
the store for their provishions. Then on Sunday, every man that is 
at work for Goverment comes to church in the morning, falls in 2 
deep a very long line in front of the church,.and oppesite each gang 
stand the Oversear ; then the Superintender with his Cleark walks down 
and asks the Oversear if his men are all their, and if he sees any man 
not clean shaved, or with a dirty shirt on, he calls a constable and sends 
him to goal while Monday morning ; and a second time sends him to 
goal every day after he has done his work for a week ; and if any man 
is absent from church without lief, he is treated in a simular way; and 
if that wont do, they sometimes get what we calla civel check, 25 
lashes, which cures them in jeneral the first dressing. 

Now we will return again to say what sentance men are liable to.* ° 
If they get more than 2 year for a crime, they are sent to a place call’d 
the Coal River, about 400 miles by water, some for 7 year, 14 year, 
and life. There they work at geting coales up to there middle in water. 
Then if they transgress again, they are sent by the madjestrate up to 
the lime burners. They make lime out of oyster shells ; they can’t 
stand that work long, for it is very unholesome and gets into there eyes 
and blinds them; gets the same provishions as usual. If they commit 
any murder, which is very frequently the case, they are sent to Sydney 
and try’d for it, and if found guilty, they are taken back, and as neer 
to the spot as possable executed. A great many murders committed, 
and in jeneral by the Irish people. 

A man after he has served his master 3 years, and no complaint, is 
entitled to a ticket of leave, that is to go any ware and work for him- 
self, but receives nothing out of the stores. The regular way of ob- 
taining a ticket of leave, is in first place to get a petition signed by 
your master, the parson of the town you lng to and by th ma 
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jestrates of the same place; the Governor receives petitions 4 ve 
Monday in the month, then you take or send your petition to “rover~- 
ment House; then next Ist Monday you must go yourself, and the 
Governor if he thinks proper will signe it; and if the man conducts 
himself for a few years longar, 4 or 5, the Governor will give him an 
emansipation, by petitioning him in same way a8 before ; and that 
will make him quite free in the country. 
FEMALE CONVICTS. 

When they first arrive in the Colony, the same ceremony 1S performed 
by the governor as with the men, then it is left to the Superintender 
to dispose of them as he thinks proper ; almost any person can take a 
woman of the stores, if they are agreeable to go; if not, she is sent up 
to the factory at Parramatta, there will be imploy’d in picking wool, 
carding wool, spining and makeing a sort of coarse cloath, woolen, such 
as the goat gang ware; they work from 8 o’clock in the morning till 
3 in the afternoon, then go where they think proper while morning ; 
they get nearly as much to eat as a man; if they neglect there work, 
they get confined in the goall at night, untill they fetch up there work, 
and if commit any robery, they are sent to the coal river, the way 
they are punished there is, by wearing a steel collor, but no work to 
speak of for them to do; all they want is to get down to Sydney, ard 
be their own mistresses, then they think they are at home again, they 
will dress themselves up and go to the flash houses, and at night to the 
danceing house's, then they are happy ; I have known women when they 
are at the factory—I do mean to say, very nice young women as you 
could wish to see, actually marry an old man, as ragged as possable, and 
perhaps he lives 20 or 30 miles up the country, and no house perhiaps 
within 5 or 6 miles of him, right up in the bush, where you can see 
nothing but the trees; but there is a polesy ih that, this man is a free 
man, and when they are married it makes her free, then after she has 
stop’d a day or two, she will make some exctise which a woman is riever 
at a loss for, to come down to Sydney, she will get what money she can 
of him, the (Old Fool) but dont return again ; very frequently the con- 
stables will go in those houses at Sydney, if they see a strange girl, 
and she cannot produce a pass, or a sertificate of her marfiage, he will 
put her in the goal and cause her to be sent back to the factory ; if its 
her first offence, it is sometimes look’d over, but if she ruins away again, 
she is confin’d in the goal, and a log of wood chain’d to het leg. 

I f woman's husband or man is itt the country, they are not compel’d 
to live with each other if they dont think proper, but if the woman lives 
with another man, and the man warits her himself, if he can bring any 
two people to say, they know they was married in England, then the 
man can demand his wife ; they obtain there liberty in the colony the 
same way asa man ; if a woman comes free into the country, it makes 


her husband free, if he is there } Women are very much indicted to 
drinking. 
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Mrs. Hyatt, when she first came into the colony, was taken of the 
stores, by Mrs. Lord, an old acquaintance of hers and as well as of Pats. 
Her husband is a very rich merchant, and Mrs. H was her house- 
keeper for a year or two, until her husband came over, then Mr. Lord 
put him and her in a house to sell all sorts of goods for him by commi- 
shion, and 2 days in a week sells by ouction ; I suppose they are not 
geting much less than from 3 to 4 pounds a week clear money, and when 
I left was very comfortable. 

When Mrs. Pedley came into the country, she was taken of the stores 
by Sam Foster, she remaind at Sam’s some time, then went to live at 
Mrs. Hyatts old place, housekeeper to Mr. Lord, I suppose she liv’d there 
15 months ; at the expiration of that time, an old friend of his came 
from up the country to reside at Sydney, there they renew’d there 
acquaintance, and in a very little time they agreed to live togather. 
Pat took some little property over with her, and he being a very steady 
man, they soon got things about them very comfortable. He makes 
sieves of difrant sorts, and sends a great many to India, and when I came 
away, he was weaveing cloath—woolen, as fine as any as is made in the 
colony ; and she has one child; but all her taulk is about Noah; her 
daughter Sarah is married to a saddle and harness maker, and lives at 
Windsor, she has one child; I could say a deal more about the difrant 
ways of the Colony, but I think Mrs. T——* will be tyard of reading 
what I have rote. 





CONTINUED. 


When Governor Philipps first went into the country, he took with 
him some stock of all sorts. About 3 weeks after he arriv’d in the 
Colony, he miss’d 2 cows and a calf. They could not be found any 
ware; neither was they seen by any one for nearly 3 years after. 
They had increas’d, but could not be secured by any means. As the 
Colony gets inhabited, they still keep geting back in amongst the trees, 
what we call the Bush. At this time there are many hundreds of them. 
They are-always very fat, and of the Europeon and buffelo breed. 
The Governor wont allow any one to kill any of them, but it is sup- 
pos'd that many of the calves is speard by the blacks. There was 2 
men apprehended, and brought to Sydney for trial, and was cast for 
death for it, but the Governor thought proper to respite them, they was 
sent to Coal River for life. They took with them a great many casks 
and a deal of sault, and went up the country a long ways, and shot 
them there. They would pickel the beef, and send it to Sydney. I 
suppose they was at that game nearly 2 years, the way it was discovered 
the farmers up the country could not get their men to do any work. 
Meat was so cheap, they got as fat as hogs at last. Some of the farmers 





* The gaoler’s wife for whom the account was written ; it might have been entitled 
Mrs. T——’s Arcadia.—£d, 
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went to the Governor and gave information and the 2 men was 
apprehended. This was in my time in 1814, hlbady 

I have known graziers at times loose a deal of stock. Sometimes there is 
a great drouth in the Colony ; in consequence of that they are 0 to 
moove there hurds a long way up the country where there 1s plenty of 
water to be got, at a place call’d the Blue Mountain River, and that river 
in dry time, is where the wild cattle comes to drink ; there they mix to- 
gather and its impossable to part them. I knew one gentleman to loose 60 
head of cattle, and never got any of them back again; and several more 
people serv’d in the same way, but not to loose so many ; (that was in my 
time) but now in a dry time, the stock is sent to another place call’d 
Bathwith’s Plaines, a place which Mr, Evan’s discovered. The beast 
in that country has a great knowledge of the bush. I have known some- 
times of a Friday 20 or 30 fat beasts come to Sydney, for the gover- 
ment stores; and some are more wilder than the rest ; and when they 
come to see a town and many people walking about, they dont know 
what to make of it, I have known very frequently one or two break 
away from the flock, they always get back again in 4 or 5 days. The 
stock keepers give themselves no trouble after them as they are sure to 
come back ; and what is more singular, they go threw the bush, and 
if they fall in with any cattle, they will feed with them an hour or two, 
and off again, and never is seen to go threw a turnpike. The bullocks is 
very stubbun ; in that country there is a deal of them broke in to draw. 
Government work a deal of them in timber carriages. They way they 
brake them in is, they are drove into a stock yard with some tame ones, 
then they (the men) get a long pole, with a rope and a noose at the end 
of it, and throw it over there horns. There is a stump of a tree in the 
yard, with a ring drove into it, then they draw the young buyllocks head 
as close up to the tree as possable, and puts a yoke on, and drives an old 
bullock up to him, and yokes them up togather, turns them out into the 
paddock again for 2 or 3 days till he gets quite tame. I have known 
young bullocks, when the rope is first put round there horns, jump up a 
great hight and drop down dead. The way they get a bullock up when 
he lays down sulky is, to get some mud and stop there nostrills up, then 
they will jump up immediately, if there is no mud, they put there tails 
between 2 sticks and keep rubing till they get up. There is a deal of 
sheep in the country. The gentleman I liv’d with, yous’d to have all 
his sheep down to be shorn once a year, and in that year he had 3000 
ewes, besides there lambs, and many had 2 lambs. Then he had a 
flock of Spanish sheep, 2 flocks of weathers, and a many rams. There 
is one or two people there which has more sheep than him. Sheep 
dont run so large as here, but the wool is a deal finer ; neither have 
they so much wool on them. Several people has more than a thousand 
head of horned cattle, and more than 30 brood mares. Horses dont run 
very large; but very compact pretty horses they are; the Europion 
breed ; but not any of the waggon kind. 
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When I first went into the country, in 1810, I knew a middling kind 
of a horse sold for a 100 guineas, and when I left it, the same sort of a 
horse could be bought at 16 pounds, but dare say they will be geting 
dearer now, as almost every ship that goes to India takes horses to 
Betavy. 

The natives of the bay are quite black ; great strong idle fellows, with 
no ingenuity whatever. They walk about as naked as when they came 
into the world. They are common enough to be seen in Sydney ; but 
not so numerous as they are up the country. You will seldom see above 
4 or 5 togather ; but if you go up the country, you can see in one tribe 
I suppose, 30 or 40, sometimes moor ; when they have any thing with 
them, you will always see the woman carry it ; such as there speers and 
waddies. Speers is about 7 or 8 feet long, and as thick as a man’s 
thumb ; very light, it is a very little tapering. At the thin end they 
fasten in small pieces of flint stone with gum, which they get of trees, 
there waddy is almost like a constables staff, only thicker. These are 
there war instruments. They will threw there speers to a great nicety ; 
you can allways tell when they are going to war, or when penance is 
going to be done; when you see a great many blacks, men, women, 
and children ; there faces is all made read, and all down there necks; . 
when they go to war, each man as a shield made of very hard wood, 
likewise 3 or 4 speers and a waddy. They form a line in front of each © 
other, about 30 or 40 yards; the women and children stand at some 
little distance behind, then one man will step out a‘yard or two in front, 
likewise a man from the opposite side the same ; they will begin dancing 
and putting themselves in a many positions ; then they will throw what 
spears they have at each other; then they will draw back, and 2 more 
do the same ; and so on for an hower or two ; not very often as they get 
speard ; when they are speard, it is in general in the foot, or threw the 
shield into the nuckels. When a man is speard he must draw flesh and 
all before he can extricate it. While they are fighting, the woman and 
children make a dreadfull noise. Sometimes after they have thrown all 
the spears, they will begin with their waddies. When they strike a 
blow, the one that receives it holds his head down for the other to hit 
him ; and in that kind of way they keep fighting. They never try to 
defend themselves, but receive all the blows on the head; there heads 
will puff up in very large lumps, and its almost impossable to hurt 
them ; while they are fighting the women and children will make a 
very frightfull noise. 

When a black fellow takes a wife, its very seldom they take. one of 
their own tribe ; but when they meet another tribe, if there is a woman 
that any of them wishe to make their wife, the man will run amongst 
them and lay hold of the woman he fancies by the legs or harm, and 
will drag her I suppose 3 or 400 yards on the grown, and beats her 
most unmercifully. Nothing is said by any of the tribes; but the first 
time they meet again, they appoint a place where and when this man is 
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to penance. That is, both tribes meet, and the tribe that has the woman 
taken frorti them form a circle there. The husband stands in the middle 
with a shield in is hand, then each man throws one spear at him ; its 
not often they are hurt, for they are very active, and the shield is a very 
great protection ; they only throw one spear at the time, and if the 
man is not looking at where the spear is coming from they wont throw 
till he is looking. Most blacks have two wives; for the man wont do 
the least thing in life. They have no regular home, nor I dont think 
ardly ever stops two nights in a place, you will very frequently meet a 
great number of them, and all there wives loaded with their war instru- 
ments and there houses on their heads. If the weather is likely to be 
wet, their houses is @ piece of bark of tree, about 6 foot long and 4 foot 
wide, very light. Then at night if it looks like rain, they will cut the 
bark across, not quite threw, and bend it like an arch, then they get 
under it, a man and is one or two wives. They dont lay down; they 
squat as it were on there feet with there backsides not quite to touch the 
ground, there elbows on there knees, and there heads in there hands. In 
that position they will set all night, they will make a deal of fiers round 
them ; they are very frightened at night; its not often you see any 
about at after dark, if you do, they will make 4 great noise and each of 
them will have a fier stick in is hand: The way they get fier is, they 
will go to a tree which is laying down, and cut away the bark with 
the tommey auck (a small axx), then they will get a piece of hard stick, 
and keep rubing it on the tree very quick and hard till it gets very hot, 
then they will put some very small pieces of touch wood to it and it will 
catch fire, I have done it myself many times. They live on grubs and 
fish, and gum of the trees, or any thing they can get ; sometimes on 
kangaroo, or bandey coot rats ; and it is said, they will eat snakes. The 
way they catch the kangaroo is, they surround a thick brush where they 
know the kangaroo is in general to be found, then they sat fire to the 
brush and the kangaroos runs out with their eyes shut threw the brush 
smnoak, and the blacks nock them down. 

The bandy coot is a small animal, not so big as a rabbit, but very fat, 
and very fine eating. They live in hollow trees, very high up; they 
never come out by day times, but at night, and the way the blacks find 
them is, they look first up the tree, and if they can see any hollow place 
in it ; then they look if there is any tracks or marks of there claws on 
the tree, and if there is any, they will get up after them ; the trees 18 
not like in this country, for they have no limbs to them untill you are 
at the top, and very thick round ; its very curious to see them get up a 
tree after the bandy coots. They will cut a few notches with the 
tommy auck in the tree just big enough to put three toes in, and then 
another for their fingers, and so on, till they get up where the whole is, 
(in jeneral) to a great ithe ; and while they are climbing the tree, they 
will hold in there mouths a long spear; and when they get as far as 
where the whole is, they will run the spear down as fat as it will réack. 
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If it is not long enough, they will keep hiting the tree as they come down ; 
and when they find the decay’d part comes no farther down, they will 
cut a whole suffitiant for the bandy coot to come out ; then, if it dont 
jump out, they will hit the tree for some time; and if that wont do, 
they will come down for some fier and put that down the whole, that 
will soon drive him out, then when he jumps down, there will be a 
pareil of the tribe with there dogs ready to receive him. When they 
have got 5 or 6 of them, they will make a fire, pull the skins of, and 
throw them into the ashes with the intrells in; and when they are 
about half cook’d, they the (men) will take them out, of the fire, and 
tare them limb from limb with their fingers ; and when they have eat 
what they can, the women gets the rest; and while the women are 
eating, the men keep danceing all round the fire and make a very great 
noise. I wish I could discribe to you the way they dance; you can 
always tell what night where the blacks have been bandy cooting; for you 
will see a many trees on fire, which you may see a long ways off by 
night ; I mean the trees that has the fier put down the holes. The 
wood is very good wood to burn, and it will blase out of the hole, as the 
same as when a chimney is on fier. 

There is another sort of blacks which are call’d the water blacks, 
they are every thing the same as the others, only they live chiefly on 
fish, you can see them with fish for sale at Sydney every day ; (if you 
was there) they will sell as much fish for } loaf as 5 or 6 people can eat. 
The way they catch them, they walk by the river side till they see a 
good size one (I suppose 2 or 3 pounds), then they spear it; at almost 
any time you may see them squating round the fiers by the side, washing 
oysters, which are very fine, and much larger than ever I saw any iti 
England. 

Likewise fish is very fine and very plentifull. There is a fish called 
mullet, I have seen them 6 or 7 pounds ; they will fry themselves with- 
out any fat ; they are fine eating, and cuts very firm and white. 

There is a school built at Parramatta for the education of the black 
children ; they are taken in at 8 years old. There is a very high wall 
built all round ; they are not allowed to see there friends without an 
order from the madjestrates. They are well taken care of, and cloath’d ; 
and twice a year the Governor gives a dinner to them, and all the blacks 
round the neighbourhood ; he in jeneral roasts a whole bullock, and 
gives plumb puddings and bread, and each mah and woman a pint of 
bear, and some tobacco ; its 4 general holliday that day ; its kept in the 
market place at Parramatta, 16 miles from Sydney ; many hundred 
people attends; the children seem very glad to see there parents, miuch 
more so than they are to see the children ; they never consider any re- 
lations but father and mother. After all the kind treatment, they will 
very often run away from school ; and as soon as they get out side, they 
off with there cloathes, and run fiaked again into the bush. Sometimies 
there patents bring them back, but not very often: 
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I knew an instance of a black fellow, his name Benclong, he came to 
England, he was the first from that country that ever did come ; he 
was thought a deal of, he was introdued to the King, and many of the 
first gentlemen in this country ; most of them made him presents of 
some kind; he had not been in England long before he wanted to 
return ; his Majesty provided him with a passage in the first - aip that 
left England for the bay ; he had every thing to make him comfortable 
on his passage, likewise plenty of good cloathes of superfine cloath, and 
made in the first fashion ; and his Majesty sent an order out to the 
Governor for Benclong to dine at his table every day, which he did for 
a very little time; but he soon threw his cloathes away and ran naked 
again into the bush; he had yous’d to come every now and then, but 
never to make any stay. He died near Sydney, and he was buried on 
a point of land call’d Benclong’s Point, and the Governor bestowed a 
tomb stone to his grave. 

There is not any thing in the colony of a savauge nature, and I be- 
lieve only 2 things which are venomous, one is the snake, there is 3 
sorts; a dimond snake, a black one, a lead coloured one. The black 
ones run the largeest ; I once saw one a foot round and 4 yards long: it 
was dead. They can see very quick but cannot hear; they will 
always run from you if they see you, but if they find themselves so as 
they cannot get from you, they will gather themselves up in a heep and 
spring at you, and there necks will swell 2 or 3 times as big as any other 
part of them, and if they sting any one at any time in the day, he his 
safe to die at sundown. The only way the have of saveing their lives is 
to cut out the piece immediately, and if their is any blacks about get 
one of them suck the wound, I believe that is the only safe cure there 
is. ‘The other venomous thing isa santapie, they in general live in very 
dry wood; such as stumps or roots of trees. They are nearly black ; 
and I have seen them 4 a foot long, and not more I suppose than 1 inch 
round, and very low to the grown, with a great many very little legs 
all along under their belly ; they are very common ; to be sure, they 
mostly bite the toe or finger when you lay hold of a piece of dry wood, 
thats been laying on the ground for some time, and if proper care is not 
taken it will rot of at the first joint. 

The kangaroo is|a very swift annimal, and affords very fine sport for those 
that are fond of hunting ; they will take a spring from there hind legs, 
it as been measurd 9 yards; there two first legs never touch the ground. 
They are hunted by dogs, of the Europion breed, much like a gray 
hound, but a deal largeer and stronger, its very auckward to follow 
them amongst the trees on horseback; they will run sometimes 2 
howers, and if the dogs are lost (not more than three) the owners will 
hollow cuey very loud and the dogs will come to them; and, if they 
have killd and are good dogs, they will shew where the game is, its 
allways known weither they have killd by looking at there teeth, and if 
there is any hare about there mouth; they know then howit is. The 
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black never have those dogs, as they are too valuable for them to get ; 
I have known one dog to be sold for 10 guineas; the dogs the blacks 
have is of the Europion kind, always very poor, just such as you will see 
those tinkers or razor grinders have, sometimes 10 or 12 in a tribe of 
blacks. There is dogs in the colony, what we call native dogs ; they are 
very much like a fox, but rather higher on there legs, quite wild, and 
very destructive to the sheep. I have known a native dog get into a 
sheep pen of a night and kill no less than 25 sheep, they suck there 
blud at the windpipe, which will kill them very soon. I once had a 
bitch puppy gave me by a stock keeper, I had her at 6 weeks old, and 
kep’d her till she was a 12 month. I could never make her understand 
any thing to speak of, always so stupid, she yous’d to kill my chickens 
and suck eggs, I gave her away. Then there is the native cat, a very 
pretty annimal, mostiy a dark brown with white spots all over them as 
thick as they can well be; they are the sise of our cats, only there nose 
and mouth is peeked like a little dog’s; they are very fond of poultry ; 
I never saw one tamed. Then there is what we call the flying fox, 
something like our foxes only not so large, they live in trees very com- 
mon ; to be sure, they will fly from tree to tree, there wings are like a 
bat mouse. Then there is the flying squirrel, the same as in England 
but rather larger, and some are black ones, they live in trees same as the 
fox. Then there is the ring-tail possom,.a very harmless creature, the 
colour of a rat, and as big as a 4 grown rabbit ; they live in the trees, 
and its very curious to see them hang by the tail and swing from tree to 
tree ; thats the way you will see people carry them along the streets ; if 
you put your finger to the top of the tail they will curl there tail round 
it and hang so for howers ; plenty of them tame in houses ; black fellows 
bring them for } loaf. Parrets are very plentifull and very handsome ; 
there are 2 or 3 sorts; they wont taulk, will wistle almost any tune 
with a very few time hearing. They go togather like a flock of larks 
do hear, only the difrant sorts keep seperate, they are very destructive to 
the Indian corn. 

The cockatoo is a very fine bird to taulk, I think as good as any 
parret I ever heard in this country, there is 2 sorts black and white; the 
black ones are not very good ones to taulk, they are not so common to 
be seen as the white ones ; when black ones are seen its a shoor signe of 
rain ; they are very numerous and very distructive to corn ; there is a 
deal of wild swan, geis, ducks, and plenty of moore game, I dont mean 
grouse, I mean moore hen’s and dab chicks, such as live in the water. 
Then there is amews up the country a long way; there is a bird called 
the natives companion, size of a hen, colour of a partridge, cant fly but 
run very fast, very fine eating. There is a bird called the bird of Para- 
dice, carcas as big as a hen, but of all sweet birds I ever saw, I never 
saw any to equal that, it as feathers of all colours, very long tail, 
feathers somewhat like a Pea Cock, not very common to be seen, there is 
plenty of snipes and many other kinds of birds. 
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Respecting the cloathing which women convicts get serv’d out to 
them ; they get when they leave the ship, a kind of a bed gown a brown 
stuff, with a stuff petticoate, shoes, shifts, a bead, and 2 blankets, some 
thread and needles, they get that twice a year, same as men get theres ; 
if a woman convict marries a free man, that makes her free from go- 
vernment as long as she lives; but if she marries a convict, she is still 
under the lash of government, but they can go where they like as long as 
they conduct themselves; when the woman is married, if she was 
previous to her marriage on the stores, if she dont continue working for 
the goverment, she is struck of the stores, but if she choose she can con- 
tinue working for the government ; I never saw any woman with the 
goverment cloathing on. There is a very fine institution for orphen 
children, females, the school had yous’d to be at Sydney, but before I 
came away, there was a very large school built at Parramatta, as fine a 
stone building as ever you saw any wair, there is seldom more than 50 
or 60 girls in at once, they live very well and are all cloathed alike in a 
very neat manner, they are never allow’d out only when all togather, 
mostly of an evening 2 by 2; when they are fit for service, if any re- 
spectable family are in want of a servant, by making a proper applica- 
tion they can have one of them. They are indented for 3 years, and if 
any one gets married after they have served the time, they must first 
make application to the Governor, and if he approves of it, the girl is 
intitled to a 30 acre farm and 3 cows, they can marry a prisoner if they 
like, and if the Governor considers him an industrious man, which makes 
him a free man in the colony. Its very rare that they stop there time 
out, particularly so if they are any way good looking, they are most of 
them very fond of fine dress, and I dare say the reader can guess what 
that leads to, they are poor creatures about a house ; one Europion 
woman can do as much work as two or 3 of them. 

Respecting the Governors indulgance. If a man and his wife wish 
to go to the bay, he must make application to the Secretary of State, 
and if there charactor will bear any inspection they will get an order to 
be sent out free of expence, in first ship, and when they land, they go to 
the Governor with an order from Lord Sydmouth, then if the Governor 
finds all is right, his indulgance is, in the first place, to get him 30 acres 
of land measurd out, gives him 2 goverment men on the stores, gives 
him saws, axxes, nails, and all sorts of farming utensials, with seed of 
all sorts suffitiant to crop what land he has ready, likewise he gives him 
2 cows, a sow, a mare, 6 sheep, and two working bullocks, with him and 
his wife and children if he has any, all on the stores for 3 years, and at 
the expiration of that time, he must return every thing again in its kind, 
for instance, if the tools are worn out or broke, if he returns any part of 
each it will do; for the beast 3 young calves will do, and for the mare 
an old poney, and soon. But he must pay those men each 20 pounds a 
year, if it dont suit him to return any of those things at the expiration 


of the time, he must petition the Governor to show cause why, and 
sometimes never pay at all. 
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When I left the bay, I ship’d myself as seryant to a gentleman ana 
lady, which had been convicts, but had accumulated enough to retire to 
England with; one would have thought that I ought to have been 
happy, but I was never so unhappy in all my life; the reason was I 
brought with me stow’d away 6 men, Mr. T-—— knows 2 or 3 of them 
very well, they were men that I had a very great respect for, and I do 
mean to say, that no man will leave behind him a friend in bondage, if 
he has it in is power to assist him, if they choose to chance the conse- 
quence of it. There was two men on board which had been prisoners, 
one was a friend of mine, and the other was a flat ; I did not know much 
of him, he ship’d himself as cooper, and my friend as a landsman ; the 
reason I was unhappy was, I could not do by those men as I could 
wish ; I was oblig’d to go out a thieveing every night for proyishions 
for those men ; to be shoor I brought some tools with me such as would 
unlock any of the harness casks where the meat was kepd; we had a 
deal of passenger’s on board I had yous'd to give them a turn all round, 
they had very frequently yous’d to say they thought the meat went very 
fast. Then I had a deal of difficulty, in geting it cook’d and was very 
frequently oblige to give it down raw, bread they could assist themselves 
to, down in the ships hole ; moonlight nights sometimes I could not get 
an oppertunity of geting any meat, then when my master had yoused to 
have any pea soup or rice, I was cook, it mostly yoused to upset when it 
was half or little better than half done, that yous’d to go below with any 
thing else I could lay hold on that was eatable ; very often complaints 
made of the ships cook for cuting pieces of meat of belonging to the pas- 
sengers, my friend yous’d to call the black cook a one side while I cut a 
piece of every thing I could find. There was only two of the sailors that 
knew of these men and this cooper: well, one Sunday evening after we 
had been to sea about a month, the cooper and my friend had a few 
trifling words in the forecastle ; I never shall forget it as long as I ever 
live; I was standing unscrewing’a cask for some meat, he thought, I 
suppose I was one of the sailors, and saise where is the captain, I ask’d 
him what he wanted, he saw it was me, he ran to the cabbin and calld 
out as loud as he could, murder, the ship is going to be taken; up runs 
the captain and mates, and calls all hands, it was a very still night, he 
told the captain that my friend and me had got 8 or 10 men below in 
the ships hole stowd away from the bay, and that we ment to take the 
ship. Well, they got candles and went down in the ships hole, could not 
find any body, but the captain would not give it up, but began to smoak 
the ship, and in consequence of that every man was oblige to come on 
deck, God knows they cut a very pretty figure being in the hole so long, 
cralling about after bread, they hardly had a rag on there backs, and 
not any of them had been shav'd all the time; they was then every 
man put in handcuffs, it was 12 o’clock at midnight, they all laid down 
on the deck with the sail cloath over them ; the next part of the play 
was to call my friend and me, which they did and handcuff’d both us ; 
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we laid down along with the rest; when morning came the sailors 
made a place for us down in the ships hole, where we could not see our 
hands before us ; we was all lower’d down with a rope one at a time, 
there was nothing but the bear boards for us to ly on, and very much 
confined for room ; we was allow’d a pint of water and a pound of bis- 
cuit a day to each man, we could not see each other, when the bread 
and water came down then the sailor yous’d to hollow below ; then we 
felt for it and parted it as well as we could, the water was sent down in 
a buckett, there was seldome any left after an hower, when I had my 
handcuffs put on, I had but my shirt and trowsers on, for I was in my 
hammock when I was call’d on deck, we laid in that state for 6 weeks, 
till we came to an anker at the Cape of Good Hope, where the captain 
and the ship owner with is wife and family went on shore and took 
lodgings ; the captain went to the Governor of the Cape to ask. permis- 
shion to leave those men in the goale, till an oppertunity serv’d as they 
might be sent back, but the Governor told him he had no more business 
to leave them there, than he had to bring them away, he left the Go- 
vernor, and when he got back again to the ship owner, he was informed 
there was an Irish ship in harbor with men prisoner’s bound for the 
bay, he goes immediately on board this Irish ship and had an intervieu 
with the captain respecting taking those men back which he agreed to, 
and next day morning every man but me and my friend was sent on 
board the Irish ship; what few rags the poor creaturs had was taken 
of them and fresh cloathing given them ; I saw no more of them; me 
and my friend still remained in the hole, after two days was relaps’d, 
no one came nigh us only as usual with our bread and water, I began 
to think the captain ment to let us remain there till we came to Eng- 
land, however I call’d out as loud as I could, and one of the sailor’s 
ask'd what we wanted, I told him I wish to speak with the captain. In 
about 2 howers the captain:came and ask’d what we wanted, I said we 
wanted to come on deck unless he ment to kill us quite, he said he would 
have us on deck, he order’d some sailors to lower a rope down, and we 
tyed it round our wastes one at the time, when we came on deck we 
could not walk nor see, I suppose we remain’d nearly 3 howers before 
we recovered ourselves ; the owners wife was on board when we came 
on deck, she cry’d like a child—the captain and all went on shore, and 
when he came back again, we was recover’d a deal, he ask’d us what we 
ment to do, I said if we had done rong why not take us to a magistrate, 
he said he wish he could see us going ashore and not to trouble him any 
more, I said he might very soon do that if he thought proper; our 
handcuffs was taken of, we went down in the forecastle and got some- 
thing to eat, then I opend my box, but to my great surprise all my 
cloathes was gon, and my new hat; I had bought a sute of cloathes 
all new at the bay, what I ment to go on shore in England with, then I 
was worse off than ever, I had got nothing on but an old pair of trousers 
and the resbands of my shirt, I was in a shocken state, for the men was 
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along ways of being free from vermen, so the reader can judge what a 
state I must be in; my flesh was black and blue, and all round the 
wastebands of my trousers was scratch’d all to pieces, I never wash’d my 
face nor hands nor shav’d the whole of the time, I have never to say 
been right well since. I had nothing then to depend on but my cockatoo, 
all my shells and my flying fox was gon. Well then we got our hare 
cut and ourselves wash’d and shav’d, I borrow’d a Cangaroo cap and 
check shirt, an old pare of shoes and a handkerchief, stockings I had none, 
my friend was as bad of as me, what little money I had when I shipd 
myself I laid out in what I thought me and my friends would stand in 
need of, had it come of right my friends ment to have left the ship at 
the Cape. 

Well we got into a boat and away on shore. with my cockatoo, which 
was all we had to depend on, and that I was very soon ask’d price of, 
which I sold for 10 Spanish dollers, it was a very good one, I was very 
sorry to part from it, and what hurt me very much was I brought with 
me a many letters which I had put in my box for difrant people in 
England, there was one for Mr. T , they was all gon, I thought 
my troubles would never be at an end, 

However me and my friend walk’d about a little time, and then went 
into a publick house and got some refreshment, we made that our quar- 
ters; there was a deal of sailors; there at night there was fidling and 
danceing, we was very comfortable to what we had been ; amongst the 
sailors in company I saw one that seem’d to be a mate of a ship ; now the 
landlord and most as was there new where we came from ; and in the 
coarse of the evening this man I took to be a mate began to sing a song, 
some of the words was (from the heads of Port Jackson down to Broken 
Bay), I sat very close to him, I ask’d him if he was ever there, he said 
yes, I saise how long since, he answer’d, in Governor King’s time, which 
must have been at least 10 years since, we convere’d on, he ask’d me if I 
was ever at Mr. P , I said yes very frequently, he saise how is so 
and so, I made answer you are a very bad judge, I saise you dont know 
me but you aught to be more carefull how you taulk, he said he did not 
know what I meant, but I soon told him he was asking me after people 
which had not been in the colony more than 3 years, and not 10 minutes 
before he allow’d he had not been there for this 10 years. I never 
shall forget how he look’d at me, he was one of those cunning Birming- 
am men, they all think they know more than they do, they are all 
fools in the main. Well, he found I had got him dead beat, he up and 
told me how long he had been there, I wanted to know if any thing was 
to be done, he said he did not know ; I made answer if he would take 
a walk with me in the morning I could soon tell if any thing could be 
done, I ask’d him if he had any money, he said only a doller Spanish, I 
ask’d him what he ment to do when that was gon, he said he did not 
know, 7” - sia aaa however morning came, he and 
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me and my friend went to look round, I very soon saw that there was 
business to be done ; they sell at the Cape every thing by auction, which 
makes a good push; well, in my friend and me goes, our new acquaintance 
did not seem to fancy any sort of work, he his like a many more he likes 
to be in at the death, however we was not long there before we got 
what we wanted, our new friend soon told us what the papers was, 
they prov’d to be 180 rix dollers, in paper money, 2 shillings in a doller ; 
that was planted ; we goes out again, but not to the same push, brings 
another dummy away with 115 dollers, we went out no more that day, 
but went and bought usa new hat, jacket, and trowsers, shoes, stockings, 
wastecoate and handkerchief, for each of us, all new ; next day went 
again, got more ; next day went at another ganic, done very weil ; next 
day hir'd chaise and went to a place call’d Table Bay about 25 miles of, 
done pretty well there, stop’d 4 days, just before we left there we gave 
them a small taste at the Hoiste, brought a good swag with us, got home 
safe. 

We got acquainted with a Melay man on the cross, could taulk very 
good English, I ask’d him what would be the consequence, if a nipper 
was to take place, he said, to be chain’d by the foot or leg to a black 
man as long as I liv’d and sent to Nobbey’s Island and flog’d under 
the gallows; I did not fancy that, I began to want to be away from there; 
after we had been there 14 days, in came a very large Indiaman home- 
wards bound and wanted hands, well we agreed to ship ourselves for 
England if we could ; next morning we went down to the wharf to waite 
for the captain coming on shore, and when he came we ask’d him if he 
wanted hands, he said he did, and ask’d us how many there was of us, I 
answer'd 3 ; he said what are you, I said we was all landsmen, he ask’d 
for our discharge from the last ship, I said we would go and get it ; no 
man can ship himself without a discharge, neither can a captain leave a 
man there without the permisshion of the Governor and the man is 
agreeable, under a very heavy penalty. 

Well down my friend and I goes to where our old captain liv’d, I 
knock’d at the dore, the black servant came, I ask’d for Captain J : 
and the servant went and told him that 2 gentlemen wanted him, he 
said we was to walk in, they ware all at breakfast, as soon as the captain 
saw us, he starts back in his chare, and saise how came you by those 
cloathes, 1 made answer I thought that a very unfare question ; Sir, if 
I was to ask you how you came by yours, dare say you would consider it 
very impurtinate of me; the owners wife made answer it was not 2 
fare question, but saise he it was only a few days ago neither of you had 
ardly a rag on your backs and now you are dress as well asI am. Well 
saise he what do you want, I said our discharge, he ask’d what ship we 
was going on board of, I said we was not determind yet, wither we. 
should not go in his or not, for we had not made up our minds; we knew. 
he would as lieve see the devil come on board as either of us 3; we got our. 
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discharge went and ship’d ourselves at 2 pounds a month, and our friend 
ship’d himself as steward on board the ship we left, the captain told us 
he ment to sail that night if the wind was right. Well we gets our swag 
and what sea store we had bought, goes down to the wharf, gets a boate 
with 2 black men, oists saile, and away we goes, I wanted to call at the 
ship we left for my box, we sail’d along side and up the ship side I ran, 
the first thing I saw was my chest on the quarter deck, there stood the 
first mate, now I thought something was the matter, I heard there was a 
deal of things missing belonging to the passengers. I ask’d the mate if I 
could have my box, he saise you must see the captain first, he went down 
in the cabbin, and while the mate was gon to the captain, I runs down 


the ship side and jumps into the boat and shuvs of, up runs the mate and 
_ * ~ . - * * ~ 








THE SUPERANNUATED MAN. 


—— Sera tamen respexit 
Libertas. 

Ir peradventure, Reader, it has been thy lot to waste the golden years 
of thy life—thy shining youth—in the irksome confinement of an office ; 
to have thy prison days prolonged through middle age down to decrepi- 
tude and silver hairs, without hope of release or respite ; to have lived 
to forget that there are such things as holidays, or to remember them 
but as the prerogatives of childhood ; then, and then only, will you be 
able to appreciate my deliverance. 

It is now six and thirty years since | took my seat at the desk in 
Mincing-lane. Melancholy was the transition at fourteen from the 
abundant play-time, and frequently-intervening vacations of school 
days, to the eight, nine, and sometimes ten hours’ a-day attendance at a 
counting-house. But time partially reconciles us to any thing. I 
gradually became content—doggedly contented, as wild animals in 
cages. 

It is true I had my Sundays to myself; but Sundays, admirable as 
the institution of them is for purposes of worship, are for that very 
reason the very worst adapted for days of unbending and recreation.* 





* Our ancestors, the noble old Puritans of Cromwell’s day, could distinguish between’ 
a day of religious rest and a day of recreation; and while they exacted a rigorous; 
abstinence from all amusements (even to the walking out of nursery maids with their 
little charges in the fields) upon the Sabbath; im the lieu of the superstitious observ- 
ance of the Saints days, which they abrogated, they humanely gave to the apprentices, 
and poorer sort of people, every alternate Thursday for a day of entire sport and ‘re- 
creation. A strain of piety and policy to be commended CCE sacra po 
the Seaarts and cheie Book of Specie 
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In particular, there is a gloom for me attendant upon a city Sunday ’ 
a weight in the air. I miss the cheerful cries of London, the music, 
and the ballad singers—the buzz and stirring murmur of the streets. 
Those eternal bells depress me. The closed shops repel me. Prints, 
pictures, all the glittering and endless succession of knacks and gewgaws, 
and ostentatiously displayed wares of tradesmen, which make a week- 
day saunter through the less busy parts of the metropolis so delightful — 
are shut out. No book-stalls deliciously to idle over—No busy faces to 
recreate the idle man who contemplates them ever passing by—the very 
face of business a charm by contrast to his temporary relaxation from it. 
Nothing to be seen but unhappy countenances—or half-happy at best — 
of emancipated prentices and little tradesfolks, with here and there a 
servant maid that has got leave to go out, who, slaving all the week, 
with the habit has lost almost the capacity of enjoying a free hour ; 
and livelily expressing the hollowness of a day’s pleasuring. The very 
strollers in the fields on that day look any thing but comfortable. 

But besides Sundays I had a day at Easter, and a day at Christmas, 
with a full week in the summer to go and air myself in my native 
fields of Hertfordshire. This last was a great indulgence; and the 
prospect of its recurrence, I believe, alone kept me up through the year, 
and made my durance tolerable. But when the week came round, did 
the glittering phantom of the distance keep touch with me? or rather 
was it not a series of seven uneasy days, spent in restless pursuit of 
pleasure, and a wearisome anxiety to find out how to make the most of 
them? Where was the quiet, where the promised rest? Before I had 
a taste of it, it was vanished. I was at the desk again, counting upon 
the fifty-one tedious weeks that must intervene before such another 
snatch would come. Still the prospect of its coming threw something of 
an illumination upon the darker side of my captivity. Without it, as I 
have said, | could scarcely have sustained my thraldom. 

Independently of the rigours of attendance, 1 have ever been haunted 
with a sense (perhaps a mere caprice) of incapacity for business. This, 
during my latter years, had increased to such a degree, that it was 
visible in all the lines of my countenance. My health and my good 
spirits flagged. I had perpetually a dread of some crisis, to which I 
should be found unequal. Besides my day-light servitude, I served over 
egain all night in my sleep, and would awake with terrors of imaginary 
false entries, errors in my accounts, and the like. I was fifty years of 
age, and no prospect of emancipation presented itself. I had grown to 
my desk, as it were ; and the wood had entered into my soul. 

My fellows in the office would sometimes rally me upon the trouble 
legible in my countenance ; but I did not know that it had raised the 
suspicions of any of my employers, when, on the 5th of last month, a 
day ever to be remembered by me, L_—., the junior partner in the firm, 
calling me on one side, directly taxed me with my bad looks, and frankly 
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my infirmity, apd added that I was afraid I should eventually be obliged 
to resign his sérvice. He spoke some words of course to hearten me, 
and there the matter rested. A whole week I remained labouring under 
the impression that I had acted imprudently in my disclosure; that I 
had foolishly given a handle against myself, and had been anticipating 
my own dismissal. A week passed in this manner, the most anxious 
one, L verily believe, in my whole life, when on the evening of the 12th 
of April, just as I was about quitting my desk to go home (it might be 
about eight o'clock) I received an awful summons to attend the presence 
of the whole assembled firm in the formidable back parlour. I thought, 
now my time is surely come, I have done for myself, I am going to be 
told that they have no longer occasion for me. L——, I could see, 
smiled at the terror I was in, which was a little relief to me,—when to 
my utter astonishment B——, the eldest partner, began a formal 
harangue to me on the length of my services, my very meritorious con- 
duct during the whole of the time (the deuce, thought I, how did he 
find out that? I protest I never had the confidence to think as much): 
He went on to descant upon the expediency of retiring at a certain time 
of life (how my heart panted!) and asking me a few questions as to the 
amount of my own property, of which I have a little, ended with a pro- 
posal, to which his three partners nodded a grave assent, that I should 
accept from the house, which ] had served so well, a pension for life to 
the amount of two-thirds of my accustomed salary—a magnificent offer ! 
I do not know what I answered between surprise and gratitude, but it 
was understood that I accepted their proposal, and I was told that I was 
free from that hour to leave their service. I stammered out a bow, and 
at just ten minutes after cight I went home—for ever. This noble 
benefit—gratitude forbids me to conceal their names—I owe to the 
kindness of the most munificent firm in the world—the house of Boldero, 
Merryweather, Bosanquet, and Lacy. 
Esto Perpetua! 

For the first day or two I felt stunned, overwhelmed. I could only 
apprehend my felicity ; I was too confused to taste it sincerely. I wan- 
dered about, thinking I was happy, and knowing that I was not. I was 
in the condition of a prisoner in the old Bastile, suddenly let loose after 
a forty years’ confinement. I could scarce trust myself with myself. It 
was like passing out of Time into Eternity—for it is a sort of Eternity 
for a man to have his Time all to himself. It seemed to me that I had 
more Time on my hands than I could ever manage. From a poor man, poor 
in Time, I was suddenly lifted up into a vast revenue; I could see no 
end of my possessions ; I wanted some steward, or judicious bailiff, to 
manage my estates in Time for me. And here let me caution persons 
grown old in active business, not lightly, nor without ‘weighing their 
own resources, to forego their customary employment ‘all ‘at once, for 


inquired /the ot of them. So taxed, I honestly made confession of 
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there may be danger in it. I feel it by myself, but I know that my re- 
sources are sufficient ; and now that those first giddy raptures have sub- 
sided, I have a quiet home-feeling of the blessedness of my condition. Tam 
inno hurry. Having all holidays, I am as though I had none. If Time 
hung heavy upon me, I could walk it away ; but I do not walk all day 
long, as I used to do in those old transient holidays, thirty miles a day, 
to make the most of them. If Time were troublesome, I could read it 
away, but I do not read in that violent measure, with which, having no 
Time my own but candle-light Time, I used to weary out my head and 
eye-sight in by-gone winters. I walk, read or scribble (as now) just 
when the fit seizes me. I no longer hunt after pleasure ; I let it come to 
me. Iam like the man 

That's born, and has his years come to him, 

In some green desart. 





« Years,” you will say! “ what is this superannuated simpleton cal- 
culating upon? He has already told us, he is past fifty.” 

I have indeed lived nominally fifty years, but deduct out of them the 
hours which I have lived to other people, and not to myself, and you 
will find me still a young fellow. For that is the only true Time, which 
a man can properly call his own, that which he has all to himself; the 
rest, though in some sense he may be said to live it, is other people’s 
time, not his. The remnant of my poor days, long or short, is at least 
multiplied for me three-fold. My ten next years, if I stretch so far, will 
be as long as any preceding thirty. ’Tis a fair rule-of-three sum. 

Among the strange fantasies which beset me at the commencement of 
my freedom, and of which all traces are not yet gone, one was, that a 
vast tract of time had intervened since I quitted the Counting House. I 
could not conceive of it as an affair of yesterday. The partners, and the 
clerks, with whom I had so many years and for so many hours in each 
day of the year been closely associated—being suddenly removed from 
them—they seemed as dead to me. There is a fine passage, which may 
serve to illustrate this fancy, in a Tragedy by Sir Robert Howard, 
speaking of a friend’s death: 








"T'was but just now he went away ; 
I have not since had time to shed a tear; 
And yet the distance does the same appear 
Asif he had been a thousand years from me. 
Time takes no measure in Eternity. 


To dissipate this awkward feeling, I have been fain to go among 
them once or twice since ; to visit my old desk-fellows—my co-brethren 
of the quill—that I-had left below in the state militant. Not all the 
kindness with which they received me could quite restore to me that 
pleasant familiarity, which I had heretofore enjoyed among them. We 
cracked some of our old jokes, but methought they went off but faintly. 
My old desk, the peg where I hung my hat, were appropriated to 
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another. I knew it must be, but I could not take it kindly. D ] 
take me, if I did not feel some remorse—beast, if I had not,—at quitting 
my old compeers, the faithful partners of my toils for six and thirty 
years, that smoothed for me with their jokes and their conundrums the 
ruggedness of my professional road. Had it been so rugged then after 
all? or was I a coward simply? Well, it is too late to repent; and I 
also know, that these suggestions are a common fallacy of the mind on 
such occasions. But my heart smote me. I had violently broken the 
bands betwixt us. It was at least not courteous. I shall be some time 
before I get quite reconciled to the separation. Farewell, old cronies, 
yet not for long, for again and again I will come among ye, if I shall 
have your leave. Farewell Ch , dry, sarcastic, and friendly ! 
Do———, mild, slow to move, and gentlemanly! Pl , officious 
to do, and to volunteer, good services !—and thou, thou dreary pile, fit 
mansion for a Gresham or a Whittington of old, stately House of Mer- 
chants; with thy labyrinthine passages, and light-excluding, pent-up 
offices, where candles for one half the year supplied the place of the sun’s 
light ; unhealthy contributor to my weal, stern fosterer of my living, 
farewell! In thee remain, and not in the obscure collection of some 
wandering bookseller, my “ works!” There let them rest, as 1 do 
from my labours, piled on thy massy shelves, more MSS. in folio than 
ever Aquinas left, and full as useful! My mantle I bequeath among ye. 











THE SUPERANNUATED MAN.—No. II. 
A Clerk I was in London gay.—O’ KEEFE. 


A Forrnicut has passed since the date of my first communication. 
At that period I was approaching to tranquillity, but had not reached it. 
I boasted of a calm indeed, but it was comparative only. Something of 
the first flutter was left ; an unsettling sense of novelty; the dazzle to 
weak eyes of unaccustomed light. I missed my old chains, forsooth, as 
if they had been some necessary part of my apparel. I was a poor Car- 
thusian, from strict cellular discipline suddenly by some revolution re- 
turned upon the world. I am now as if I had never been other than my 
own master. It is natural to me to go where I please, to do what I 
please. I find myself at eleven o’clock in the day in Bond-street, and it 
seems to me that I have been sauntering there at that very hour for 
years past. I digress into Soho, to explore a book-stall. Methinks I 
have been thirty years a collector. There is nothing strange nor new in 
it. I find myself before a fine picture in a morning. Was it ever other- 
wise? What is become of Fish-street Hill? Where is Fenchurch- 
street? Stones of old Mincing-lane which I have worn with my daily 
pilgrimage for six and thirty years, to the footsteps of what toil-worn 
clerk are your everlasting flints now vocal? I indent the gayer 
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flags of Pall Mall. It is Change time, and I am strangely among the 
Elgin marbles. It was no hyperbole when I ventured to —e the 
change in my condition to a passing into another world. Time stands 
still in a manner to me. I have lost all distinction of season. I do not 
know the day of the week, or of the month. Each day used to be indi- 
vidually felt by me in its reference to the foreign post days ; 1m its dis- 
tance from, or propinquity to, the next Sunday. I had my Wednesday 
feelings, my Saturday nights’ sensations. The genius of each day was 
upon me distinctly during the whole of it, affecting my appetite, spirits, 
&e. The phantom of the next day, with the dreary five to follow, sate 
as a load upon my poor Sabbath recreations. What charm has washed 
that Ethiop white? What is gone of Black Monday? All days are 
the same. Sunday itself—that unfortunate failure of a holyday as it too 
often proved, what with my sense of its fugitiveness, and over-care to 
vet the greatest quantity of pleasure out of it—is melted down into a 
week day. I can spare to go to church now, without grudging the huge 
cantle, which it used to seem to cut out of the holyday. I have Time 
for every thing. I can visit a sick friend. 1 can interrupt the man of 
much occupation when he is busiest. I can insult over him with an 
invitation to take a day’s pleasure with me to Windsor this fine May- 
morning. It is Lucretian pleasure to behold the poor drudges, whom I 
have left behind in the world, carking and caring ; like horses in a mill, 
drudging on in the same eternal round—and what is it all for? I recite 
those verses of Cowley, which so mightily agree with mv constitution. 

Business! the frivolous pretence 

Of human lusts to shake off innocence : 

Business! the grave impertinence : 

Business ! the thing which I of all things hate : 

Business! the contradictien of my fate. 

Or I repeat my own lines, written in my Clerk state : 

Who first invented work—and bound the free 

And holyday-rejoicing spirit down 

To the ever-haunting importunity 

Of business, in the green fields, and the town — 

To plough, loom, anvil, spade—and oh! most sad, 

To this dry drudgery of the desk’s dead wood ? 

Who but the Being unblest, alien from good, 

Sabbathless Satan! he who his unglad 

Task ever plies ‘mid rotatory burnings, 

That round and round incalculably reel— 

For wrath divine hath made him like a wheel— 

In that red realm from whence are no returnings ; 

Where toiling, and turmoiling, ever and aye 

He, and his thoughts, keep pensive worky-day ! 

O this divine Leisure !—Reader, if thou art furnished with the Old 

Series of the London, turn incontinently to the third volume (page 367), 
and you will see my present condition there touched in a “ Wish” by a 
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daintier pen than I can pretend to. I subscribe to that Sonnet too corde. 
A man can never have too much Time to himself, nor too little to do. Had I 
a little son, I would christen him Noruine-To-po; he should do nothing. 
Man, I verily believe, is out of his element as long as he is operative. I 
am altogether for the life contemplative. Will no kindly earthquake 
come and swallow up those accursed cotton mills? Take me that lumber 
of a desk there, and bowl it down 


As low as to the fiends. 


I am no longer J——s D——n, Clerk to the Firm of, &. I am 
Retired Leisure. I am to be met with in trim gardens. I am already 
come to be known by my vacant face and careless gesture, perambulating 
at no fixed pace, nor with any settled purpose. I walk about; not to 
and from. They tell me, a certain cum dignitate air, that has been 
buried so long with my other good parts, has begun to shoot forth in my 
person. I grow into gentility perceptibly. When I take up a news- 
paper, it is to read the state of the opera. Opus operatum est. I have 
done all that I came into this world todo. I have worked task work, 
and have the rest of the day to myself. J, D. 


Beaufort-terrace, Regent-street ; 
Late of Ironmonger’s-court, Fenchurch-sircet. 
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THE LAWYERS. 





SCENE I. 


Two middle-aged men of good mien are seen riding together slowly in 
the sun ; followed by a couple of young peasants, who appear to be lovers. 
On one side, stretches out a fertile, though not very picturesque French 
landscape, on the other the little village of Creteuil. The younger horse- 
man is speaking earnestly to the other, and apparently detailing some case 
of interest, in which the young couple are implicated. His companion 
listens to him generally with great attention, but occasionally displays 
some symptoms of impatience. The elder person calls himself M. de 
Bearn, and the younger M. de Bethune. 

M. Bearn. Well ?—well ?— 

M. Bethune. Well, sir ; the lawyer was—a knave. 

M. Bearn. Ah!—that is so new. A knave? Morbleu! what else 
should he be? Thou wouldst make a pigeon of the kite. Goto! thy 
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philosophy is beef-witted, mon ami, Thou must measure these lawyers 

by a longer rule. But, goon, goon! This youth—? 
M. Bethune. This youth (being engaged to the girl, as I have said) 

goes on his father’s death to this knavish lawyer— 

~ M. Bearn. His name ?—His name? 

M. Bethune. La Brice, an advocate (or petit judge) at Charenton. 
The vouth demands to have the fields assigned to him, for which his 
father had paid this lawyer the earnings of a long life. My lawyer 
appears to forget—asks to see the receipt acknowledging the money. 
It is produced—admitted to be right—M. la Brice is rich in protestation 
—he swears some thousand oaths—demands to have the receipt—to 
peruse—to register—or some such thing. The youth departs, oppressed 
with respect for M. L’Avocat—returns in a week—Ciel !—'tis all for- 
gotten. La Brice denies all that has occurred, and defies our young 
friend to battle. What is to be done ? 

M. Bearn. Justice, no less, strict justice. But, attend,—may not 
your peasant be the knave? Our lawyers have a bad name, as thou 
know’st ; and there is a proverb—— 

M. Bethune. No, Sir. It was not on report only that I endeavoured 
to interest you for these people. La Brice had a secretary—a young 
man newly admitted to the mysteries of law. He heard the advocate 
confess to his wife the payment of the money. He was moved by the 
youth’s distress—searched for the disputed paper—found it—brought it 
to me—and—here it is! 

M. Bearn. Bah!—’tis a hot sun, this. Shall we not find some 
melons at this place, think you ?—[ Takes the paper.] Ha! this speaks 
plainly, as thou say’st. We'll try what can be done. But didst thou 
not say that this knave cast hot eyes upon the girl ?—that he offered to 
wave all objections, on certain—conditions? hey ? 

M. Bethune. He did. He saw that she was pretty, and grew 
cenamoured of her. 

M. Bearn. Demoiselle, come forward! Let us hear the rest from 
thee. This lawyer—what, he muttered verse unto thee, ha?—took 
thee by the palm, my child, did he ?—plucked those cherries from thy 
lips?—Pish! why dost hang thine head? Look up, as boldly as thou 
dost eye thy shepherd there, and tell me all. 

Madelaine. He was rude, Sir ; and—and—very strong— 

M. Bearn. Gramercy ! we must have a bed of justice. Go on, go on ! 

Marcel. 1 came up, Sir, when Madelaine was struggling. I knew 
her crv, theugh I was outside o’ the house. 

M. Bearn. Ha! Didst forget thyself, and meddle with the law? 

Marcel. I only hit him, Sir, with the wolf-spear. He dropped 
down like— 

M. Bearn. Ha, ha, ha, ha! Marry, and dost ask for justice after 
this? Methinks thou hast done thyself right enow, already. Ha, ha, 
ha, ha. ha!—[Aside to Bethune 1 love to hear that, now and then, 
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these hard heads encounter steel. They will not fit their skulls with 
helmets, not they, nor fight for the king,—no, though the devil were 
with his enemies. 

M. Bethune. They are a bad set, truly. Yet, perhaps, like cater- 
pillars and ants—they do good in the moral, as their brother vermin in 
the vegetable world. 

Marcel. If you know any one at court, Sir—? 

Madelaine. Ah, Sir; if you had any interest with the king, Sir ?>— 
They say he is a good king, in the main, Sir,—although—although— 

M. Bearn. Sacre !—What’s here? Go on: I bid thee. Speak out, 
Demoiselle, and tell me what is this “although.” “He's a good 
king—although.” Marry, thou must come to Court, and see how 
well he loves justice. I have some interest with a great lord there, 
and will use it for thee. Come! wilt go? 

Marcel. No Sir, no Court ; no Court, if you please. The king’s a 
good king, and a brave king. I love him, and would fight for him ; 
ay, would give him any thing—any thing i’the world—save one. 

M. Bearn. Ha!—and that ?>—and that? What is that one, mon ami? 

Marcel. ’Tis—my wife, Sir. 

M. Bethune. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

M. Bearn. How! what dost laugh at? 

M. Bethune. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

M. Bearn. Ha, ha, ha, ha!—By Mars, he’s not a fool, this fellow. 
Come hither, knave. Dost know that thou insult’st the king by this 
suspicion? But he loves brave men; and I shall marvel if he doth not 
tie a sword round thy loins, and bid thee fight for him as thou hast 
fought for our Demoiselle, here. 

M. Bethune. Where can Vitry and the rest be loitering ? 

M. Bearn. Ride towards Grosbois, and try if thou canst meet with 
him. Meantime I will on with our two friends, and try the civility of 
this place. What village is this? 

Marcel. Creteuil, Sir. 

M. Bearn. Bid them come hither to me, at the inn. I shall see what 
partridges be there. Perhaps, we may find some melons, too; ha !— 
Thou lovest the coo] flavour of that rough-looking fruit,.I know. ’Tis 
like thyself—the outside harsh— 

M. Bethune. Spare me. You said that I should go? 

M. Bearn. Go then, and return quickly—do you hear? quickly. 
[ Bethune exit.|—Now, my friends, you shall show me the way to the 
inn. Walk nearer to me, my child: I must hear more of thy story, as 
we go along. Nay, thou need’st not take her by the arm, young man. 
My horse and I understand what city breeding is. Dost thou not, mon 
cher general? [ Patling his horse.) 

Marcel. Has he been in battle, Sir? 

M. Bearn. “ Battle,” sirrah? He has drank blood, and lived upon 
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smuke ever since his fourth birth-day. But, we are at Creteuil. Now, 
which way must we turn? 
Marcel. This way, Sir, this way. Follow me. 
M. Bearn. [ Sings.) Je ne sais par ou commencer 
A louer votre grand beauté: &c. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE Il. 
The interior of an Inn at Creteuil. 


La Brice and three other Lawyers seated at a Table in the Distance: 
Nearer are the Hostess and her DAUGHTER. 


1 Lawyer. How much longer are we to wait, Dame? Methinks 
thy dinner lags like a rainy day. “T'was “ coming,” as thou saidst, an 
hour ago. 

Host. Ah! Monsieur,—a few minutes more; a few minutes, and 
you shall taste——Dieu! Where is the sauce, Marie? the parsley? 
the spice? Make haste,—Where is the wine ? the best wine, for Mon- 
sicur La Brice ? 

M. BEaRn entering. 

M. Bearn. Within there! Ho!—Now mother, I am hungry :—Ha! 
this is excellent. Quick, let me have two of thy birds, and a bottle of 
thy best wine. Quick, Dame! I have plenty of hunger, and little 
patience. 

Host. No patience ?—Ah! take care, Marie,—that’s well. No pa- 
tience, Monsieur? “Tis a virtue you must borrow, an you have it not. 
Dost see those gentlemen at the table,—there ? 

M. Bearn. Ay, four,—ill-looking rogues enough. 

Host. Hush!—they are lawyers. They will pull justice on you, if 
you affront them. Observe, Monsieur ; they are as hungry as yourself, 
and as little patient. You cannot taste of these birds, unless they con- 
sent. 

M. Bearn. Um!—If it must be so, give my compliments to the 
gentlemen, and say— 

1 Lawyer. Now, Dame, is our dinner ready ? 

Host. Ah! Monsieur,—one minute more. You shall taste such a 
dish, shall make you amends for waiting. 

1 and 2 Lawyer. Make haste! Make haste ! 

La Brice. Make haste, beldame, with your infernal stews. Dost 
think we are to be fed with promises. Make haste, and serve thy best 
dish up to the ministers of justice. 

Daughier. There are some poor people still waiting in the yard, 
Messieurs. Will you hear another cause while— 

La Brice. No more; no more causes. Let them come again to- 
morrow. 


Daughter. This is the third day, they say, that they have been— 
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La Brice. How ! Dost mean to arraign the officers of the king? You, 
dame, dost hear what is addressed to us? 

Host. Peace, minx! Cannot you see that their worships are tired 
with their heavy duties. She is but a child, Monsieur, and does not 
understand these things. How dare you reply to Monsieur La Brice ? 

M. Bearn. ( Aside.) La Brice! So, that is he. 

Marie. [ Whispering. They have done nothing. They came so late 
that many of the people were gone. 

M. Bearn. [ Aside. is this the way that justice is administered in 
the reign of Henry of Navarre? 

La Brice. What fellow is that lurking by the side of the fire ? 

Host. Tis only a traveller, Monsieur. 

M. Bearn. Tis but a traveller, M. La Brice, who is desirous to make 
one at dinner with you. Will you permit it? He will drink his wine 
fairly, and pay honestly for what he has. Will you admit me, gentle- 
men ? 

La Brice. No, fellow. 

1 Lawyer. No,—no. 

2 Lawyer. No, scoundrel. 

3 Lanyer. No, fellow. 

4 Lawyer. No, dog. 

M. Bearn. Ventre Saint Gris! What a clamour of base tongues. A 
little whipping will be well bestowed here. (Aside.)—Gentlemen, I 
speak to ye courteously, and I offer fairly. I am a hungry traveller. I 
pray ye consider my condition, and admit me to your fare. 

La Brice. Admit thee, villain? May we be flogged beneath the 
gallows if we admit thee. Be gone, and thank our clemency that we do 
not commit thee into the hands of justice. 

M. Bearn. Justice ! 

1 Lawyer. Ay, fellow, justice. Admit thee! If we do may we be 
flogged at the gallows’ foot ; so begone! 

M. Bearn. [ Aside. By heaven, ye shall—all—every one, if I have 
interest enough with the hangman. By holy Saint Denis, I'll have 
every calf-skin amongst ye scored with crimson. I'll teach ye courtesy. 

La Brice. What is the scoundrel muttering ? 

M. Bearn. I only repeat my request. I pray— 

La Brice. Sirrah !—You have offended twice. If you do as much 
again, you will sleep in prison to-night, and dine to-morrow on bread 
and water. 

M. Bearn. Gramercy ! that would be odd enough, and a little un- 
pleasant. [Aside.]—Well, Sirs; if you will not behave like courteous 
gentlemen, I demand that you hear, in your office of judges, a complaint 
which a friend of mine has to prefer. 

La Brice. No more complaints to-day. You may come to-morrow. 
M. Bearn. To-morrow will not suit us: we must be heard to-day. 
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Come in, there. Ho! Marcel! Madelaine! Come hither, children. 
These gentlemen will hear your cause. 
Marcet and MADELAINE enter. 

1 Lawyer. We'll hear no more. a 

M. Bearn. Approach. I say, they will hear you ; and justice will be 
done; so, fear not. Come hither to me, and [ will tell your story. Now, 
look before ye. Those three gentlemen in black are your judges: and 
there—look boldly—there is your foe. 

Madel. Ah! save me. 

Marcel. Dont tremble, Madelaine. I’ve got the wolf-spear here. 

La Brice. What impudent mummery is this? Where are our men? 
Claude! Pierot! Jacques! Laf— 

M. Bearn. Silence, Sir: you stand here as defendant in this case, and 
not as judge. I will tell you, however, that your men are gone. The 
chief of them was a comrade of mine once; but, being wounded, has 
fallen it seems into humbler service. 

La Brice. How! How, sirrah? A— 

$ Lawyer, [Aside] Hush !—I think I have seen this man’s face at 
Paris,—somewhere at Court. 

M. Bearn. Ay, Sirs; I have said it: and which amongst you will 
gainsay it? Let that man step forward and face me, who shall dare to 
say that Ais service is as honourable as that of Henry of Navarre. 

Host. [Aside to Bearn.] Monami! Let me advise you. You will 
have a stone pillow to sleep on, if you go on this way much longer. 

M. Bearn. Peace, woman !—Now, Sirs, awake your wits, and listen 
to our story. La Brice, look well upon this girl: and you, sirs, observe 
your fellow. This youth, beside me here, (his name is Marcel) is the 
son of an honest peasant at Charenton. The old man, his father, is 
dead ; but before his death he bargained with your honest friend there, 
the Sieur La Brice, for certain meadows and an orchard. He paid him, 
in hard money, 2000 livres: La Brice gave him, in return, his signature, 
and this he now disowns. 

La Brice. Tis false; I did not. I will not deny—my signature. 
Where is my signature? Produce it. 

M. Bearn. Stay, Sir. Justice must not be hurried. Did you not re- 
ceive this money? (I ask you on your soul)—and did you not also deny 
it? Speak, Sir Lawyer. 

La Brice. I deny nothing: J admit nothing. - Produce your receipt ; 
the receipt. 

M. Bearn. O justice! thy forms are stumbling-blocks over which 
they who have not spurs of gold are sure to fall. Will you not admit 
the receipt, M. La Brice? It will do honour to— 

La Brice. Peace, villain ! Brothers, he is an impostor,—some moral 
quack, who wishes to fill his pockets by preaching money out of ours. 
La Grosse! Beaufais! Lafitte! Draw your swords and seize him ! 

[ They draw their swords. 
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M. Bearn. Sacre—what is to be done now? Out, friend. [drawing 
his sword..| We will slit an ear or two, and all will be well. Now 
Messieurs— 

Marcel. Come on! Come on! 

| and 2 Lawyer. Down with him! Down with him! 

La Brice. Come on, villain! Stand by me, Beaufais. Strike him! 
Stab him ! 

Lamyer. Ay, down with them both. Down with them. 

[They fight. 


The door is suddenly burst open, and M. De Betuuneg, Vitry, and 
others rush in. 


M. Bethune. Now, what is this?—Diable! Fall back ! 

Lawyers. Down with them! Down— 

M. Bethune. Save THE Kino! 

La Brice and Lawyers. Ha!—[They fall back." 

Vitry. Strike down the villains! 

Henry IV. Stay !—Hold your hands, gentlemen. Had I come hither 
as Henry of Navarre, these men would have earned the penalties of 
treason: but as it is,—a somewhat milder penance will suffice. You 
Sir,—La Brice ! Stand forth ! 

La Brice. Sire !—[ Kneels.)] 

Henry. You have done injustice on the poor. You, who ought asa 
judge to have protected the helpless, have deceived and oppressed them. 
You are a judge no longer.—Where is your paper, Baron de Rosny ? 
(for you must consent to leave M. de Bethune when I give up M. de 
Bearn. ) 

Rosny. It is here, Sire. 

Henry. Now, Sirrah, do you know this paper? this signature which 
you would have, so lately ? 

La Brice. Sire, I confess all. Spare me. 

Henry. Messieurs, you have not yet asked me to partake of your par 
tridges— ? 

Lawyers. Oh! Sire—most weleome—our joy—our delight— . 

Henry. Bah !—You have forgot, Messieurs, a speech which I must 
recall. «May we be flogged at the gallows, if ’ it shall be done. 

1 Lawyer. Ah! Sire, that is not just. 

Henry. Sirrah, it is true that there is no punishment for inhospitality 
in France. The makers of our laws, perhaps, did not contemplate that 
crime. But you have delayed the course of justice, and drawn your 
swords on unoffending men. For these crimes you are to be flogged 
(observe, Vitry, that it be well done) round the walls of Charenton. 

Lawyers. Sire, we are ministers of justice— 

Henry. Justice !—Ye are the dogs who bark about the halls of justice, 
and bite the suitors as they enter. Ye hide your threadbare wits in 
black apparel, and look more solemn than wisdom. Ye are knaves, 
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Messieurs, and must give up your office, your titles, your pensions, your 
characters. Ye shall be stript bare, and left naked for the contempt of 
all men. Justice, quotha—and you, Sirrah—La Brice, you would ruin 
this demoiselle here, to gratify — 

Rosny. [Whispering him.] Spare this point, Sire, I entreat. 

Henry. Silence, Rosny. You would ruin this youth, I say, and strip 
him of his all—for what? Gramercy, because you may have for dinner 
another partridge which you will not share with a hungry man. You 
are worse than the base cur in the fable. 

Lawyer. Ah! M. Rosny—intercede for us! Sire !— 

Rosny. Take them away, M. Vitry ; they begin to be troublesome. 

Henry. One moment, stay. Vitry, you will keep this man, the Sieur 
La Brice, in custody after his amusement at Charenton: the rest may be 
then dismissed. We shall see how he acts towards our young friends 
here, before we decide on the remainder of his punishment. 

La Brice. Sire, I am willing to do any thing—to do— 

Henry. Justice is all that we require from a knave, Sirrah, and more 
than we generally expect. Justice however we shall require, before you 
visit your chateau at Charenton again. Lead them away. 

[Exeunt Vitry, &c. with Lawyers. 

Rosny. Now Marcel, and Madelaine, you may retire. Is it not so, 
Sire? You may leave your cause in my hands, for the king watches over 
your interests. 

Madel. Sire, we are so thankful—so— 

Henry. Peace, demoiselle: I must stop your speech—[ kisses her ]—for 
it may else be long, and our dinner is ready, as you see. You must not 
be jealous of the king, Marcel: he will leave you and your demoiselle 
to quiet. [70 Rosny. When shall we be at Charenton again ? 

Rosny. Next month,—the 6th and 7th. 

Henry. The 7th then be it. Observe, my children, you will meet me 
here on the 7th of next month: and on that morning I shall expect to 
hear that Madelaine has become a bride. Take care that it be so; for I 
shall bring her dowry with me. In the mean time, Rosny, we trust 
them to your care. Adieu, mes enfans! 

Marcel. Farewell, Sir, [ Madelaine curtsies.] Monsieur, farewell. 

[ Exeunt. 

Henry. Adieu, adieu! Rosny shall bring a sword for thee when we 
come.—So, all is done, at last ; the innocent are saved and the guilty 
punished. 

Rosny. It is like the poetical justice one sees in a play. 

Henry. ’Tis so: and now—for this breathing has increased my appe- 
tite—we'll lay aside our serious looks, and eat our partridges without more 
ceremony. 
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Ir is the fashion, and a very good fashion too, for all persons who wish 
to stand well with society to see Mr. Mathews at least once in his 
season ; to give a thorough loose to mirth for a few hours annually. 
Hearty laughter at the English Opera House is luckily voted respectable, 
and when the well-bred members of society, and “ both houses” see 
broad grins and reeling heads sanctioned by such great authorities as Mr. 
Peel, Mr. Canning, and others “ after their kind,” they no longer main- 
tain their polished decorum, but writhe about in full and unobjectionable 
laughter. Senators unbend themselves in Mr. Mathews’s company ; 
dowagers, old maids, young maids, recent widows, citizens’ wives, clumps 
of daughters, all abandon themselves to joy and jollity, and laugh out 
or laugh in, as best befits the style of countenance ; you shall see a Ves- 
tris sort of girl, showing every tooth in her head with the most uncon- 
scious pleasantry ; while that prize-mother of a family from Goswell- 
street is dancing eighteen topaz beads on her ample chest, quite lost to 
her little husband’s intreaties that “ she will not laugh so!” Certain it 
is that Mathews is a chosen man, and he could scarcely stand at his table 
and read ten lines of Theodric to an audience without amusing them. 
The next best thing to hearing this admirable humourist tell a story or 
sing a song, is the seeing a house full to the roof of well-dressed, well- 
fed, shouting people, tumbling about in a sea of laughter of hours toge- 
ther, and all forgetting that there are such things as tax gatherers, or 
tears in the world ! 

The English Opera House appears this season to have been better at- 
tended in every respect than in any previous year ; and one would almost 
have thought that to be impossible. When you get outside the doors at 
eleven, you are reminded by links in the eye, coronetted carriages crashing 
up to theentrance, crowds, yells, and pick-pockets, of the true old play-going 
nights, when the nobility thronged to the boxes, and the citizens to the 
pit ; nights which those two great elephants, Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, which are fed at seven, will never see again! There is no doubt 
but that Mathews has two advantages in the English Opera House ; he 
can be seen pretty plainly without the help of a Dollond, and pretty 
generally heard without the assistance of an ear trumpet. At the two 
great houses you go up into the high places, and look over a vast tract of 
country, but can scarcely distinguish any living thing. Like Sister Anne 
in Blue Beard, you perceive nothing (though keeping a tolerably good 
look out) for a considerable time, and, at last, only “ see them galloping, 
and see them galloping!” Mathews, fortunately, is a pedestrian-plea- 
sure ; he does not think horse exercise necessary for our complaint. 

The Memorandum Book is the title of this year’s entertainment, and 
the title “ is the plot,” as our old Opossum friend had it. We are helped 
to anecdotes, songs, and characters, out of a little Sketch Book, which the 
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performer tells us he has kept for many years, and we really believe him, 
for no person could invent the innumerable niceties of character and 
situation which he records. There is no regular progress of events, no 
attention to the order of things, or times or places ; but we jump about 
from year to year, from street to house, from theatres to police offices, 
from red arsenic to watch boxes, from “ stewed tortoiseshell Toms” to 
night coaches ; and never care how rapid the motion, or how varied the 
course. The entertainment of this year is diversified enough, and, per 
haps, it is lighter and quicker than any of the preceding pieces. . The 
story of Bensley being poisoned while playing the ghost is admirably 
executed ; but we had thought that a gentleman, whose legs are in the 
habit of suing him for a separate maintenance, was the person who was 
near perishing of rose pink. Mathews, however, says it is Bensley, and 
he, like his own Brownrigg, must know, for he “ knows every thing!” 
Another favourite bit with us is the What’s o’Clock story, which must be 
a fact (“ what ‘ll you lay it’s a lie?”) It has all the effect of unstrained 
incident, which a true story generally has. Mathews has himself made 
a point of asking a particular watchman, and procured his brother actors 
to do the same, at all times, the simple question of what’s o'clock. That's 
all! but the way in which the poor dozed watchman tries to inter- 
pret his troubles to every new inquirer in the crowd, and the pathetic 
voice in which he assures his hearers that his tormentor comes “ every 
night, every hour, at all hours, and says, ‘ what’s o’clock?’” and the 
“ well?” with which he is murdered for a continuation of his tale—are 
indeed perfect. 

There are some very amusing characters in the present piece, of 
which, perhaps, poor dear Mr. Chyle is the best: His wife is a good 
woman! Mr. Fry, the banker, must take a peculiar interest in Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Alum is a pleasant satire upon Accum, the leaf-tearing 
chemist, great in the anatomy of eatables and drinkables, potent in the 
poison of pots, going about scaring his friends from pickles, and warning 
them from preserves ; finding sermons in soups, and bad in every thing. 
He cautions perhaps a little too strongly, against copperas mock turtle, 
and verdigris cabbages; shows you how you must die of a slow fire, 
waste away With your ice, or find your grave in your gravy ! 
Alum, or such as he, is the monitor that should preside at a Guildhall 
dinner ; for his vehement invectives against the murderous delicacies 
of the season, might tame down the proud waistcoat of the alderman 
that will be ever rising up, rebellious and swelling under its chains, 
and induce a common council-man’s chin to live single! Surely it 
would be no uninteresting or uninstructive sight to have the great City’s 
Lord flurried by green fat poison, out of a tureen of absolute unaffected 
turtle ; to see death on the pale mayor ! or to behold the great Curtis, or 
the esteemed Venables, fairly unseated from a saddle of ideal mutton, and 
listening to the ghastly “ beware !” from Alum, with the accompanying 
information that it is a ‘mere piece of sadléry, manufactured out of a 
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Newfoundland dog that died of hydrophobia. The knife and fork drop 
down dead at the feet of a green goose (suspiciously green!) and the 
civic philosopher flies to another dish to be, alas! again distracted! It 
has been remarked, that since Mathews’s alum-lectures on the indis- 
cretions of articles of nourishment, fat men from the east have been 
induced to think before they eat, and sudden deaths amongst long-necked 
bottles and short-necked friends have been in the proportion of only one 
to eighteen. This isa great falling off of falling off. Mathews, it must 
be confessed, gives his warnings in a voice that would frighten an angler 
from a pork pie after a long day’s walk, and no fish. We, ourselves, saw 
Mathews’s Alum on the first night, and have eaten little or nothing to 
signify since ! 

The bubbles and follies of the day are recorded in the Memorandum 
Book, and pleasantly and most properly satirized; and, we have no 
doubt, that more will be effected towards reformation in such things, by 
one of Mathews'’s songs, than by all that the great sedate writers of the 
age can or do say in a twelvemonth. Ridicule is your only triumphant 
reformer ! 

The little monodrama, The Crown in Danger, is put together with 
great skill and humour; Alum and Chyle are here brought into action, 
besides certain admirable characters, of whom we have heard nothing in 
the course of the evening. The German cook that weeps over the 
Sorrows of Werter, and directs the eels to be skinned at the same time, 
is a real relish. His sentimentality quite swells him out, and he looks 
dropsical with great tender grief! Next to him in raciness is the newly 
made Mason, fall of the secret, and discreet in his drik. The steward of 
last year is brought to our recollection a little too strongly, and not to 
the Mason’s advantage ; but Mathews may be pardoned this trifli 
“ irregular appropriation,” for no man commits any very penal 
who merely picks his own pocket. 

We only hope Mathews will continue to give us his annual lectures on 
“Men, Manners, and Peculiarities,” until every Londoner and countrys 
man in existence shall be grey ! May he publish a “ Century of Inven« 
tions,” and utterly outdo my Lord of Worcester! Mr. Peake too, who 
does more than “ blow the organ” we understand, must also live to a 
good old age. He has done not a little, we believe, to the pointing of 
the loose sketches in the original Memorandum Book ; and Mr. Mathews 
has, doubtless, “ passed a vote of thanks” to him. 3 

At Drury Lane theatre a very lively eastern piece, under the tifle of 
Abon Hassan, has been the only novelty worth mentioning for six or 
eight weeks. It was intended as an Easter attraction, and, we supposé, 
it has done its duty to the pit and gallery money-takers, but it has no 
pretensions to any other merit than that of giving an opportunity to the 
scene-painter to dazzle the public eye, and of affording Harley the 
situations for making fun of poverty, empty stomachs, and death; at 
which he is notoriously no mean hand. His character is that of a busts 
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ling contriving servant of Abon Hassan (Mr. Horn), and Zulima (Miss 
Graddon), who have married privately, and against the wish of the Caliph 
and Caliphess. The young couple are, of course, in great difficulties, 
and Harley, of course, saves them. He argues creditors out of the 
house, tells lies extempore, and superintends the laying out of Zulima 
(who is conveniently dead) in a way which is peculiar to this wiry actor. 
The dialogue is very meagre, but Harley makes his Portion of it most 
laughably effective. The music from Weber is striking in parts, and 
Mr. Horn and Miss Graddon were much applauded in it. ’ 

The scene of the Imperial gardens, by Marinari, is charmingly 
painted. 

Mr. Macready, after a long and severe illness, which was much aggra- 
vated by the newspapers, made his appearance on Monday, the 11th of 
April, in the Fatal Dowry. The house was very good, and the trage- 
dian well received. We detected no decay of strength in him, but, on 
the contrary, thought he performed with more than even his usual 
vigour. He is a powerful young man at all times. 

At Covent-Garden Theatre several pieces have been performed during 
the month with very uneven success. A long, a very long opera, called 
the Hebrew Family, was brought out for the purpose, we suppose, of 
introducing a Miss Cawse, one of Sir George Smart’s pupils, to the 
public. The young lady was as good as saved, but the piece was as bad 
as damned (we wish old Mr. Colman would find us another word ex- 
pressive of the fate of defunct plays!) The audience showed a capa- 
bility of endurance on the first night worthy of a better cause: we 
intend no pun on Sir George’s pupil. We would select such persons 
as comp sed that audience for African Missionaries; persons able to 
wrestle with sleep ; fitted to go without food for a long period of time ; 
to bear fatigue in an extraordinary manner. The second act of this 
piece was not over at half-past nine, and yet the curtain fell to applause! 
We never remember hearing such a very tedious piece except on the 
first night of Gil Blas, when the half-price were let in a quarter of an 
hour before sun-rise, and every person was so fast asleep that there was 
not a pinch of damnation left in the whole pit. The Hebrew Family 
lived a night or two; and then, not being able to settle in Covent- 
Garden, took again to wandering. There was some very pleasing 
music, and /iftle Miss Cawse (we rather think her growth must have 
been checked in her youth), sang with great skill and spirit. Sinclair 
was moulting, and he therefore cut but a sorry figure ; when he is with- 
out his full plumage, we would not give a farthing to see or hear 
him ; but let him have a yard of ostrich tail to shake over his head 
in the fury of song, and no one shall be more triumphant. He was 
dressed in a tight white dress, and looked very like White-headed Bob 
in training. | 

The Hebrew Family has never been printed, which we are surprised at; 
as authors generally appeal from the pit to the press, in the hope of 
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showing that the fault of failure was not to be attributed to the want 
of literary ability in the drama. If the Hebrew Family had been 
printed, it would have been as interesting to the English dramatic reader 
as any other Hebrew work ; and would have been printed “ without 
points,” as is customary on such occasions in the Jewish language. 

A new Tragedy (new!) from the pen of an unfortunate gentleman 
now no more, has been produced at Covent-Garden with great care in 
the costume and scenery ; but, although it was well received by the 
audience, and highly spoken of in the newspapers, its success is likely 
to be unattended, we fear, by any thing beyond empty praise from voice, 
palm, and pen. The play-going people for the sake of their own cha- 
racters, applauded a tragedy professedly made after the Greek model ; 
but they were certainly much flustered by the Furies, and scarcely could 
tell whether Nemesis, was the Goddess of Vengeance or leader of the 
band ; Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megara, were also persons of doubtful 
character. For a tragedy to open with the chorus was quite unlooked 
for and incomprehensible ; and the second long scene with the Furies 
fairly exhausted the audience with wonder and confusion! The tragedy, 
however, was forcibly planned and chastely written, and is worth ten or 
twelve bales of such things as Mr. Shiel used to thumb-screw Miss 
O'Neill with. If the theatre could command a classical audience 
nightly, Orestes in Argos would be highly popular ; but three nights of 
representation are sufficient to exhaust all the readers and lovers of 
ZEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides ; and then your poor regular play- 
going people await to be bewildered. 

The tragedy opens with an incantation by the Furies at the tomb of 
the murdered Agamemnon. Orestes and Pylades, having escaped ship- 
wreck, come in with the ashes of the son of the murderer and adulterer, 
Egisthus, meaning to offer them to the king as the ashes of Orestes. 
The latter is discovered, and ordered to instant death; but is rescued 
by the populace, and avenges his father’s death by the destruction of his 
slayer, having first unconsciously destroyed Clytemnestra in the crowd. 
Pylades breaks the latter truth to him, and Orestes goes mad and dies! 
Electra, as a haughty slave living on the hope of revenge, is one of the 
best characters in the tragedy. 

Several of the scenes are well conceived ; but there is a coldness, 
originating in the formal course of events, after the Grecian order, 
which chills the whole tragedy, and neither the actors nor the audience 
ever seem to be naturally warmed or excited. Mr. C. Kemble performed 
Orestes with unusual force ; but we thought him too turbulent at times 
for the lofty and dignified spirit of the character. Cooper made a good 
Pylades ; but such friends are dangerous to an author's piece. Mr. 
Bennett, in Zgisthus, was in one of his bullet-casting humours, and did 
all by fits and starts. Mr. Bartley played a bad part, truly a bad part, 
with remarkable care and judgment ; and Miss Lacy, in Electra, gave 
a fine picture of unshaken sorrow. and lust of-revenge. The tragedy 

was as well acted as the author could desire. 
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The dresses have evidently been got up with great attention and at 
considerable expence. The desire to be faithful, often leads now-a-days 
to much strange and unbecoming costume, but this must not be com- 
plained of. How great in this department of dramatic properties has 
been the change within a few years! Half a century ago, we should 
have had the Furies singing in satin farthingales; Electra at Aga- 
memnon’s tomb in a hoop; and Orestes stark mad in Argos and knee- 
buckles, To the Kembles much is owing for the reformation which 
they have introduced in dramatic costume. 

There was 2 cold prologue, spoken by Pylades, Cooper; but not 
written by any Pylades to the author: and an epilogue was delivered by 
Mrs. Gibbs, which had the merit of being the very worst epilogue that 
ever pestered a wearied audience. Mrs. Gibbs was not in very vigorous 
memory, but occasionally with the best of persons :—“ Oh, how imper- ° 
feet is expression ! 

We heartily wish the tragedy may prove profitable; but we fear in 
these times of peace and plenty the public do not care to be troubled, 
When war flourishes, and taxation is in full bloom, the people love to go 
and pay, because they cannot afford it, and pant to enjoy the luxury of 
fictitious sorrows. 

An interlude in one act, entitled Lofty Projects, written by Mr. Lund 
and cut to fit Mr. Yates’s abilities, has been successfully brought out. There 
is nothing new in the plot. Bartley, a Projector, has a daughter ; Yates is 
in loye, and visits the old gentleman in yarious disguises for the purpose of 
obtaining the young lady. He is every thing by turns, and nothing long, 
@ paviour, a French dancer, a German stroller, and so on; and does 
what he has to do with great impudence and spirit. The detailed quarrel 
between husband and wife, whilst acting the lovers in a ballet, is cleverly 
conceived and executed. Of the imitations of London performers, 
lugged in on every occasion, we are heartily sick ; Mr. Yates would do 
better to endeavour at making himself worthy to be imitated, than to 
copy with a graceless fidelity the peculiarities and personal imperfections 
and misfortunes of those of his profession, who have merits above his 
reach or his ambition. He gives Mr. Young’s lisp, Mr. Macready’s 
nervous agitation, Mr. Mathews’s lameness with abominable precision ; 
their excellencies he does not attempt to imitate. 

The Haymarket Theatre has commenced a promising season, if we 
may judge of present performance. There are several new actors— 
several revivals of old actors—besides the usual allowance of good 
sterling players. Russell, after missing the bull's eye of tragedy, has 
again levelled his shafts at low comedy, and with a certainty of success. 
Dowton, genuine Dowton, is alive again ; and Madame Vestris has laid 
in a stock of inexpressibles for summer use. 

Mrs. Humby, a new candidate for public favour, has appeared in 
various characters, and promises to be a great addition to a comic com- 


pany. She is very pretty, very lively, very cleyer, and very graceful. 
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She played Cowslip in a finished manner, and did-not remind us of 
provincial theatre. Her Lucy in the Beggar’s Opera is also a very 
spirited performance, and proves her to be a good singer as well as a 
good actress. She will decidedly do / 

Russell’s Fileh is the best extant. It is very choice slang, from the 
cut of the hair to the knee of the breeches. The first song of “ ’Tis 
woman that seduces all mankind,” is a genuine Hockley-in-the-Hole 
melody. His voice is nasal and continuous, and each last line of a verse 
is prolonged, until you can almost fancy the applause drawn down 
among dancing pots and the rattle of tobacco pipes! The Mulberry 
Tree would do well to secure him to take the chair at its weekly free 
and easy meeting. Mr. Russell for a song, we say ! 

Little of the usual theatrical chit-chat has been passed to and fro, 
' during the past month, and for want of a taste of fresh scandal, people 
have been reduced to the necessity of continuing Foote and Hayne, and 
their pair of breaches; Kean and his immorality ; and Miss Paton’s 
answer to Malthus. We scarcely recollect a month of such unusual 
dullness as the past, and sincerely hope for a change in the month to 
come. No new actor has made inroads upon the domestic peace of the 
city ; no actress has sinned herself into the sympathies of the public ; 
no author has rebelled against that moral beef-eater, that cuts jokes 
before the King, and damns behind him ; no manager has horsewhipped 
one of the lords of the creation; no lady behind the scenes has given 
being to an unstampt peer ; no gentleman has been thrown over from 
the gallery into the pit ; no anti-gentleman has smashed a box-door in 
the plenitude of claret and morality, to shout down Kean, or uphold 
Miss Foote. Ip short, nothing in the nature of a regular novelty has 
transpired, and the old pleasures have therefore been nourished very 
tenderly. 

Mr. Gill, who has become as great a nuisance as. his namesake, 
Gill’s Hill ever was, has written one or two very tiresome letters, to 
prove that Mr. Foote, Mrs. Foote, and Miss Foote, have been im- 
properly treated in the negociations for a marriage with Mr. Hayne. 
Mr. Gill denies that the latter gentleman was required to marry the 
whole family ; but he states some circumstances which would almost 
induce us to believe that the young lady was mercenary, and that her 
lover, re-elect, was fickle and foolish. It now appears, that as soon as 


the damages were paid, Mr. Hayne re-offered himself to Miss Foote, 
and she re-accepted him; and the money arrangements were entered 


into, and the affair was entirely re-Gilled. The day being settled, all 
things went on as before, for all things went off. Letters passed on the 
eve of marriage ; excuses and protestations of love were made in the 
same breath ; settlements were cancelled ; Hymen went off his appetite ; 
George Robins refolded up his white silk stockings ; and, in short, the 
marriage broke short, at the very place where it had cracked before, 
The same attorney-correspondence ensued ; Miss Foote re-appeared at 
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Covent Garden, and we are now only waiting for offer the third, settle- 
ment the fourth, and vows re-broken into fifty pieces. Mr. Hayne, it 
is said, has some bets dependent on his marriage. We should think he 
had better hedge with Mrs. Sparkes. 

Mr. Kean has been well hissed in the provinces. Manchester has 
been moral to a degree. The North-country people love the “ sacred 
hearth,” and all that sort of thing. Mrs. Cox, indeed, has quite con- 
vulsed the manufacturing counties. But in Scotland Mr. Kean’s recep- 
tion has been the most marked. 

The Scotsman Newspaper is very great on the subject. 

Friends to the theatre, and admirers of the histrionic talents of Mr. Kean, as we are, 
and always have been, we must say, when Edinburgh is threatened with a visitation 
from this proclaimed personage, that no appearance of his performance should be tole- 
rated on our stage. The assurance which is displayed here on the part of the actor, is 
of a kind which ought to be checked, and the manager should be made to feel the con- 
sequences of his own imprudence. We are enemics to every thing like prudery in 
morals, We disapprove of all inquisitions after private vices, which in some cases may 
partake as much of the nature of misfortunes as crimes; but Mr. Kean’s viccs have 
been thrust upon the public, and the disclosures respecting the conduct observed, and 
the language employed by him to a friend—whose honour, and peace, and happiness, 
he wus all the while destroying—point him out as a nuisance which should not be 
suffered to present itself to the public eye for years to come. An effort is requisite 
here for the sake of decency ; and the moral public of Edinburgh will surely make it. 
We have no idea that Kean—even supposing an engagement prior to the disclosures on 
the trial—could enforce payment of the stipulated sum. Our judges would not act 
contra bonos mores. 

This is the old story over again. Mr. Kean is required to purify, by 
a temporary absence. What the better will he be for keeping? In 
what manner too, we would ask, have Mr. Kean’s vices been “ thrust 
upon” the public? Only by the activity of those very newspapers 
which revile him for the publication. All actions of crim. con. are so 
“thrust upon” the public ; but the offending and defending men are 
not therefore suspended from the carrying on of their businesses or pro- 
fessions. Let all men be so treated, or none at all. Miss Foote’s vices 
have been thrust upon the public in a much grosser way, and she is not 
abused or hooted from the stage. The « Moral people of Edinburgh” 
will doubtless absent themselves from the theatre on Mr. Kean’s nights, 
and so protect their virtues and their pockets at the same time. It 
must, we doubt not, be very agreeable to them to punish immorality, 
and make a small profit of it. 

Miss Paton, we are happy to say, is restored to the stage, having 
recovered from her late severe illness. 

A word or two of Mr. Colman before we conclude. It is said that 
he examined poor Lund’s one act farce, in which his friend Yates 
figures, very rigidly before it was performed ; and that one small joke, 
on which Mr. Lund pinned all his hopes of immortality, and to which 
Mr. Yates was sincerely attached, happened to have a naughty syllable 
in it, which cost it its place. Yates, as the paviour; was to have said, 
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« They call the roads muck Adamed, but I call them damn'd muck.” 
Mr. Colman annihilated the joke and oath altogether. Yates, it is 
said, struggled hard to preserve the pleasantry, even to the last re- 
hearsal ; but Mr. Fawcett, to whom the Examiner had written a letter 
on the subject, was resolute, and the paviour was shorn of his beams. 
We are given to understand that the letter to Fawcett is a master-piece 
of composition and morality, and that it is to be handed over to Mathews 
for preservation. Certain it is, we believe, that Mr. Colman never 
speaks of any other than Macka’s roads, as he cannot bring himself to 
pollute his lips with the whole name. 


There was a little man, 
And he had a little soul ! 


We -understand that Mrs. Bartley, of Covent Garden Theatre, who 
has certainly not been too well treated of late years, either by the 
managers or the public, has recently determined on giving instructions 
to ladies in the art of reading prose and verse ; an accomplishment which 
we should conceive all ladies would be desirous of possessing. We do 
not know any person so well fitted for the task of giving these instruc- 
tions as Mrs. Bartley, who, throughout her professional life, has in- 
variably exhibited the most intelligent mind and correct judgment. We 
most sincerely wish her success, and can truly say that if we were ap- 
plied to by any young lady to recommend her a person most capable of 
finishing her for the stage or the drawing-room, we should conscien- 
tiously point out Mrs. Bartley as that person. If young actresses were 
more generally in the habit of undergoing a little cultivation from an 
accomplished and experienced predecessor, we should not be tortured 
with so many raw Juliets and Desdemonas as annually appear and 
perish. 
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DRURY LANE. COVENT GARDEN. 
March 21.—Richard the Third. March 21.—Native Land. 
Gloucester, Kean.—Elizabeth, Mrs. W. West. Aladdin, 
The Pantomime. —_— 
March 22,—A Roland for an Oliver. 
March 22. —Der i epee Clari. 
The Reorlgnel Aladdin. 
The Falls o1 Clyde. —_ 
March 23.—An Oratorio. 
March 24.—Bratus s. — 
Brutus, Kean.—Tarqainia, Mrs. W. West. March 24.—Wives as they were, and Maids aw 
The Rossignol. they are. 
Simpson and Co, Aladdin, 
March 25.—An Oratorio, March 26.—A Roland for au Oliver. 
Charles the Second, 
March 26. 5.—Othello. Clari. 
co yaaa —layo, Wallack.—Desdemona, 
Mrs. W. April 4.—Pisarro 
" ‘The Rossignol. Rolla, Young.—Pizarro, Bennett.—Cora, Miss 
The Sleeping t. Lacy. 
mans Aladdin. 
Rolla, Wallach Pizarro, Young.—Cora, M April 5.—Der Freischut 
Rolla, Wallack.— Pizarro, Young.—Cora, Mrs. , r Freischutz. 
W. West. "= Aladdin. 
Abon » Hassan. -— 


April 5. wy Der Freischutz. 
Abon Hassan. 
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DRURY-LANE. 
April 6.—Pizarro. 
Abon Hassan. 


Apeil 7.—Marriage of Figaro. 

Count Almaviva, Penly.—Figaro, Harley.— 
Countess Almaviva, Miss Povey.—Susapua, Miss 
Graddon. 

Old and Young. 

Abon Hassan. 


April 8. —Gay Mannering. 
Henry Bertram, Hora.—Dominie Sampson, 
Harley.—Lucy Bertram, Miss Graddon.—Meg 


jles, Mrs. W. West. 
Meriter, Abon Hassan. 


April 9.—Der Freischutz. 
Abon Hassan. 
April 11.—Fatal Dowry. 
Romont, Macready.—Charalois, Wallack.— 
Beaumelle, Mrs. W. West. 
Abon Hassan, 


April 12.—Der Preischutz. 
Abou Hassan. 


April 13.—The Fatal Dowry. 
Abon Hassan. 


April 14.—Siege of Belgrade. 
Seraskier, Sapio.—Cohenberg, Wallack.—Leo- 
geld, Harley.—Katharine, Miss Graddon.—Lilla, 
Miss Stephens. 
Abon Hassan. 


April 15.— Fatal Dowry. 
Abon Hassan. 

April 16.—Der Freischutz. 
Abon Hassan. 


April 18.—Macbeth. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 
Apri! 6.—Clari. 
Charles the Second. 
Aladdin. 


April 7.—Inconstant. 
Aladdin. 


April 8.—The Hebrew Family. 
(Damned after a Night or two.) ss 
Don Gomez, Farley.—Reuben, Miss M. Cawse, 
—Frank Forester, Jones.—Donna Alzouda, Mrs. 
Chatterly.—Miriam, Miss M. Tree, 
A Tale of Mystery. 


April 9.—The Hebrew Family. 
A Reland for an Oliver. 


April 11.—King Joho. 
King John, Young.—Faulconbridge, Kemble. 
—Lady Constance, Mrs. Bartley. 
Aladdin. 


April 12.—The Hebrew Family. 
Aladdin. 


April 13.—Belles Stratagem. 
Aladdin, 


April 14.—As You Like It. 
Aladdin. 


April 15.—Clari. 
Charles the Second. 
Aladdin. 


April 16.—Der Freischutz. 
Aladdin. 


April 18.—Hamlet. 
Hamlet, Young.—Ophelia, Mias M. Tree, 
Harlequin and the Dragon of Wantly. 


April 19.—The Inconstant. 


Macbeth, Macready.— Macduff, Wallack.— The Barber of Seville. 
Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Bunn. 
Abon Hassan. 
April 19.—Fatal Dowry. 
Abon Hassan. 








GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES.* 
O heavy lightness! serious vanity ! 
Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire ! 

HERE we have a fine example of what may be done by an united family. 
The papers composing this book have for the most part been already 
published, it seems, in the New Monthly Magazine ; and we make no 
doubt that, taken singly as they first appeared, they were readable ; but 
bound up together as they now are, they offer the resistance of a bundle 
of sticks, and are, without exception, the most impracticable collection of 
tough trifles that we ever remember to have encountered. No mortal 
but one who has embarked in the same desperate enterprise can conceive 
the difficulty, the labour, the exhaustion of patience and spirits with 
which we have struggled through this farago of pleasantries. At first 
we endeavoured to read a volume at a sitting, but this would never do, 
it was attempting to break the bundle of faggots across the knee ; we 
then adopted the other policy, and took five or six of the sappy twigs in 


* Gaicties and Gravities; a Series of Essays, Comic Tales, and Fugitive Vagaries. 
Now first collected, by one of the Authors of “* Rejected Addresses,” In Three 
Volumes. London: Colburn, 1825. 
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hand every morning and evening, till by dint of perseverance we accom- 
plished our weary task. But here we shall be told that our taste must 
be in fault, for the book (which is by one of the authors of the Rejected 
Addresses) is popular. We admit that it is so—it is popular, that is to 
say, a number of people of a certain order of intellect like it, and a great 
many things are popular or liked by many suck people which we cannot 
admire. Common-places dizened out in showy language and bad jests, 
such as any blockhead may understand, simply because there is nothing 
to be understood in them, are exceedingly relished by the vulgar of every 
degree, from St. James’s to St. Giles’s ; and these are the staples of the 
book under consideration, the gravities of which are represented by 
hacknied ideas, or moral clap traps very handsomely dressed up, re- 
lieved by sad buffooneries which pass for gaieties. The author indeed 
is at the head of a school which may be called the pantomimic, and it is 
amusing enough to observe the scheme of his papers which exactly accords 
with that of those popular entertainments from which he has apparently 
derived his notions of humour. The Essays commence for the most 
part with a serious introduction, in which the writer expatiates perad- 
venture on the wonders of nature, or some such novel theme, but sud- 
denly he abandons his philosophy, throws off the garb of a sage, and 
stands before us a-la-Grimaldi, a grinning clown, performing 2 thousand 
extravagancies by way of jest, and uttering any nonsence to raise the 
laugh of the holiday folks. The very second paper entitled Human 
Ossifrages furnishes a fair specimen of the author’s matter and manner. 
It begins in a very pretty lady-like style, by telling us that it was the 
latter end of April, ripening with a genial warmth into May; that the 
flowers were emerging like young belles coming out for the first time 
into a ball room ; that the bees were, like the beaux, fluttering, singing, 
kissing honey from lips, and so forth, “ with all that frankness of 
innocent enjoyment, which is visibly inculcated by nature.” Then we 
are told about the south wind, how it sung to the boughs, and about the 
birds, and about the insects, and about the buds, and about the blossoms, 
and about the ants; and then we have nature again exuding at every 
pore by reason of the warm weather ; and anon she is contemplated 
“ dressing her plants visibly like a lady at her window,”* whether this 
signifies as a lady dresses herself at her window or her plants at a 
window we are at a loss to determine. The writer goes on to imagine 
some very becoming imaginations, and arrives at the very original con- 
clusion that “ Spring is undoubtedly the most exhilarating of all sea- 
sons,” but he amiably adds, “ there is nothing gloomy in any period or 
appearance of nature.” Then we have April again, and the young 
flowers again, and nature again, whose great business is fearlessly pro- 
neunced reproduction ; and then comes some Shakspeare, which is followed 
by some talk of Pythagoras and discoveries to the effect that rains that 
fall reascend in sap, and are but so much future leaves and flowers, and 
that “wine is simply bottled sunshine and showers.” Happening 





* This is quoted ag the elegant observation of the Author of the Months, 
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luckily to mention a dunghill, the author is enabled to pass to manure, 
which subject gives him occasion to tell us that he resides upon the 
eastern coast, and farms a considerable extent of country which he ma- 
nures with human bones—here we arrive at the end of the Gravities and 
the subjoined extract is a specimen of the sudden 


GAIETIES. 

Residing upon the eastern coast, aod farming a considerable extent of country, I 
have made repeated and careful experiments with this manure; and as the mode of 
burial in many parts of the Continent divides the different classes into appropriated 
portions of the church yard, I have been enabled, by a little bribery to sextons and 
charnel-house men, to obtain specimens of every rank and character, and to ascertain 
with precision their separate qualities and results for the purposes of the farmer, boia- 
nist, or common nurseryman. ‘These it is my purpose to communicate to the reader, 
who may depend upon the caution with which the different tests were applied, as well 
as upon the fidelity with which they are reported. 

A few cartloads of citizens’ bones gave me a luxuriant growth of London pride, 
plums, Sibthorpia or base money-wort, mud-wort, bladder-wort, and mushrooms ; but 
for laburnum or golden chain, I was obliged to select a lord mayor. Hospital bones 
supplied me with cyclamen in any quantity, which I intermixed with a few seeds from 
the Cyclades Islands, and the scurvy-grass came up spontaneously ; while manure from 
different fields of battle proved extremely favourable to the hemanthus or blood-flower, 
the trumpet-flower and laurel, as well as to widow-wail, and cypress. A few 
sample skulls from the poet's corner of a German abbey furnished poet's cassia, grass of 
Parnassus, and bays, in about equal quantities, with wormwood, crab, thistle, stinging. 
nettle, prickly holly, teazel, and loose-strife. Courtiers and ministers, when converted 
into manure, secured an ample return of jack-in-a-box, service-apples, climbers, supple- 
jacks, parasite plants, and that species of sun-flower which invariably turns to the 
rising luminary. Nabobs form a capital compost for hepatica, liver-wort, spleen-wort, 
hips, and pine; and from those who had three or four stars at the India House I raised 
some ‘particularly fine China asters. A good show of adonis, narcissus, jessamine, 
cockscomb, dandelion, money-flower, and buckthorn, may be obtained from dandies, 
although they are apt to encumber the ground with tickweed; while a good drilling 
with dandisettes is essential to those beds in which you wish to raise Venus’s looking- 
glass, Venus’s catchfly, columbines, and love-apples. A single dressing of jockies 
will ensure you a quick return of horse-mint, veronica or speedwell, and colt’s- 
foot ; and a very slight layer of critics suffices for a good thick spread of scorpion senna, 
viper’s bugloss, serpent’s tongue, poison-nut, nightshade, and hellebore. If you are 
fond of raising stocks, manure your beds with jobbers; wine-merchants form the most 
congenial stimulant fur sloes, fortune-hunters for the marygold and golden-rod, and 
drunkards for Canary wines, mad-wort and horeaound, Failing in repeated attempts to 
raise the chaste tree from the bones of nuns, which gave me nothing but liquorice-root, I 
applied those of a dairy-maid, and not only succeeded perfectly in my object, but ob- 
tained a good crop of butter-wort, milk-wort, and heart’s-ease. I was equally unsuc- 
cessful in raising any sage, honesty, or everlasting from monks; but they yielded a 
plentiful bed of monk's hood, jesuit’s bark, medlars, and cardinal flowers. My impor- 
tation of shoemakers was unfortunately too scanty to try their effect upon a large scale, 
but I contrived to procure from them two or three ladies’ slippers. As school-boys are 
raised by birch, it may be hardly necessary to mention, that when reduced to manure. 
they return the compliment ; but it may be useful to make known as widely as possible, 
that dancing-masters supply the best hops and capers, besides quickening the growth of 
the citharexylum or fiddle-wood. For your mimosas or sensitive plants there is nothing 
better than a layer of novel-readers, and you may use up the first bad author that you 
can disinter for all the poppies you may require. Coffee-house waiters will keep you 
supplied in cummin ; chronologists furnish the best dates, posteoffice men serve well for 
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rearing scarlet-runners, poulterers for hen-bane, tailors for cabbage, and physicians for 
truffles, or any thing that requires to be quickly buried. I could have raised a few 
bachelors’ buttons from the bones of that class; but as nobody cares a button for 
bachelors, I did not think it worth while. As a general remark it may be noticed, that 
young people produce the passion-flower in abundance, while those of a more advanced 
age may be beneficially used for the elder-tree, the sloe, and snapdragon; and with 
respect to different nations, my experiments are only sufficiently advanced to enable me 
to state that Frenchmen are favourable to garlic, and that Poles are very good for hops. 
Of mint [ have never been able to raise much; but as to thyme, I have so large a 
supply, as the reader will easily perceive, that I am enabled to throw it away ; and as 
he may not possibly be in a similar predicament, I shall refer him for the rest of my 
experiments to the records of the Horticultural Society. 

Surely this is a very pitiable attempt at wit, and yet one cannot help 
being amused by the industry, the perseverance with which the writer 
prosecutes his jest ; a more elaborate piece of jocularity than the above 
we have indeed seldom seen, but it is by one of the authors of the 
Rejected Addresses, and that being the case, readers, who covet the 
reputation of knowing what is good, laugh by prescription. There is 
one description of wit, however, in which it must be confessed that this 
writer particularly shines; in truth if he be not the inventor of it, he has 
made a most extraordinary and successful use of it—it is the wit of 
names. By the mere force of mentioning Puppine Lanz, and Pyx 
CorNER, and BLow-BLADDER Row, &c. he convulses his admirers ; 
and by giving folks names german to their business, such as Cleaver, 
Sweetbread, Suet to Butchers, Croak to an Undertaker, Snip to a Tailor ; 
or names intrinsically comical, as Higgins or Hoggins, he confers an air 
of inconceivable sprightliness and gaiety on his lucubrations. We 
remember to have heard a humourous song by this gentleman or his 
brother on names, but it never struck us until we saw evidence of the 
fuct how much wit could be made of them. A specimen of what may 
be done in this way by an ingenious joker may give our readers some 
notion of the fine humour of Gaieties and Gravities—we therefore ex- 
tract a passage from a Gaiety called a Letter to the Royal Literary 
Society. 

In what may be denominated our external or shopkeepers’ literature, the Society 
will find innumerable errors to rectify. Where he who runs may read, correctness and 
propriety are peculiarly necessary, and we all know how much good was effected by 
the French Academy of Inscriptions. Having, in my late perambulations through 
London, noted down what appeared to me particularly reprehensible, and thrown the 
various addresses of the parties into an appendix, in order that your secretary may write 
to them with such emendatory orders as the case may require, I proceed to notice, first, 
the fantastical practice of writing the number over the door, and the names on either side, 
whence we have such ridiculous inscriptions as ** Bovi.1t. and—127—Boys,” which 
would lead us to suppose that the aforesaid Mr. Bovill’s tailor’s bill must be of alarming 
longitude, though perhaps less terrific than that of his opposite neighbour, who writes 
up—* THACKRAH and—219—Soys.” | 

Not less objectionable is the absurd practice of writing the name over the door, and 
the trade on either side, whence we have such incongruous combinations as “ Hat— 
Cxu1Lp—maker,”—* Cheese—HoarE—monger ;” and a variety of others, of which 
the preceding will afford a sufficient sample. 

Among those serine ire profession follows the neue wihowt aay tame. 
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position, there are several that are perfectly appropriate, if not synonymous, such as 
“ Buront & Son, Blind-makers :"—** Mangling done here,” occasionally written 
under the address of a country surgeon :—“ Brewer, Druggist,”—“ WRENCH, 
Tooth-drawer,”— Stoman, Wine-merchant,”—“ Waters, Milkman,” &c. &c, 
But on the contrary, there are many that involve a startling catachresis, such as 
“ WuetMman, Dry-salter,’—“ Enoxiisn, China-man,”—“ Patn, Rectifier of 
Spirits,”"—“* Streorast, Turner,”—** Gowine, Stay-maker ;” while among the 
colours there is the most lamentable confusion, as we have “‘ Wu1te, Blacksmith,”— 
Brack, Whitesmith,”—“ Brown & ScarLet, Green-grocers,” and “ GREY— 
Hair-dresser,”” which would erroneously lead the passenger to suppose, that none but 
grizzled heads were admitted into the shop. While remedying these inconsistencies, 
the Society are entreated not to forget, that the Pavement now extends a full mile 
beyond what is termed ‘ The Stones’ End” in the Borough ; and that the inscription 
at Lower Edmonton, ‘* When the water is above this board, please to take the upper 
road,” can be of very little use, unless when the wash is perfectly pellucid, which it 
never is. On a shop-window in the Borough there still remains written, ‘* New-laid 
eggs every day, by Mary Dobson,” which the Society should order to be expunged, as 
an imposition upon the public, unless they can clearly ascertain the veracity of the 
assertion. 

One of the declared objects of the Institution being the promotion of —“‘ loyalty in its 
genuine sense, not only of personal devotion to the sovereign, but of attachment to the 
laws and institutions of our country,” I would point out to its indignant notice the fol- 
lowing inscription in High Holborn—** K1nc—Dyer,” which is not only contrary to 
the received legal maxim that the King never dies, but altogether of a most dangerous 
and disloyal tendency—* Parliament sold here,”’ written up in large letters in the 
City-road, is also an obvious allusion to the imputed corruption of that body ; and thé 
gingerbread kings and queens being all over gilt, suggest a most traitorous and offensivé 
Paronomasia. I suspect the fellow who deals in these commodities to be a radical. Of 
the same nature are the indecorous inscriptions (which should have been noticed among 
those who place their names over the door) running thus—* Ironmongery—Parsons— 
Tools of all sorts ;"’ while in London-wall we see written up, “* Deacon & PRIEstT, 
Hackneymen.” A Society, which among the twenty-seven published names of its 
council and officers, contains one Bishop, two Archdeacons, and five Reverends, cannot, 
out of self-respect, suffer these indecent allusions to be any longer stuck up in the 
metropolis. 

The French Academy having decided, that proper names should never have any 
plural, I would implore the Royal Literary Society to relieve the embarrassment of 
our footmen, by deciding whether they are authorized in announcing at our routs, “« Mr. 
& Mrs. Foore and the Miss Fret ;” whether Mr. Peacocr’s family are to be 
severally designated as Mrs. PEAnEN and the Miss Peacuicks; and also what 
would be the best substitution for Mr. and Mrs, Man and the Miss Men, which has a 
very awkward sound. 

Concluding, for the present, with the request that the other gold medal of fifty 
guineas may not be appropriated until after the receipt of my second letter, I have the 
honour to be, Kc. &c. Ke. 


In “The Steam-boat from London to Calais” our merry andrew 
indulges in the following vein of pleasantry ; the style of humour and 
many of the jests are manifestly borrowed from one Mr. Merryman, who 
cracks his whip and his jokes in the pit at Astley’s, in the intervals 
between the feats of horsemanship. 


** How do you find yourself now, my darling ?” said Mrs. Cleaver to her son, who 
had been driven below by a shower, and kept his hat on, because, as he said, his * air 
was quite vet.“ Vy, mother, I have been as sick as a cat, but I’m bang up now, 
and so peckish that I feel as if I could heat any thing,”sas‘ Then just warm these po- 
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totoes,”” said Smart, handing him the dish, “for they are almost cold.”’—* I’ll thank 
you not to run your rigs upon me,” quoth the young Cockney, looking glumpish, ‘ or 
I shall fetch you a vipe vith this here hash-stick. If one gives you a hinch, you take a 
hell.”"—** Never mind him, my dear,” cried bis mother, “‘ eat this mutton-chop, it 
will do you good ; there’s no gravy, for Mr. Smart has all the sauce to himself. Haw! 
haw! haw !”’—** Very good!” exclaimed the latter, clapping his hands ; ** egad ! 
Ma’am, you are as good a wag as your own double chin.” This was only ventured in 
a low tone of voice, and, as the fat dame was at that moment handing the plate to her 
son, it was fortunately unheard. Dick being still rather giddy, contrived to let the 
chop fall upon the floor,—an occurrence at which Mr. Smart declared he was not in the 
least surprised, as the young man, when first he came into the cabin, looked uncom- 
monly chop-fallen. Dick, however, had presently taken a place at the table, and 
began attacking the buttock of beef with great vigour and vivacity, protesting he had 
got a famous * happetite,” and felt “* as ungry as an ound.”—* I never say any thing 
to discourage any body,” said Mr. Croak, “ particularly young people ; it’s a thing I 
hate, but t’other day a fine lad sate down to his dinner in this very packet, after being 
sea-sick, just as you may be doing now, when it turned out he had broke a blood- 
vessel, and in twelve hours he was a corpse, and a very pretty one he made.” 

‘I’m not going to be choused out of my dinner for all that,” replied the youth, 
munching away with great industry, and at the same time calling out—*‘ Steward ! 
take away this porter-pot, it runs.”—‘* I doubt that,” cried Smart.—** I say it does,” 
resumed Dick angrily, ‘‘ the table-cloth is all of a sop.””—** I'll bet you half-a-crown 
it doesn’t.” * Done! and done!’ were hastily exchanged, when Mr. Smart, looking 
round with a smirk, exclaimed—*‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I appeal to every one of you 
whether the pot has not been perfectly still, and nothing has been running but the 
beer.” This elicited a shout at poor Dick’s expense, who sullenly muttered, * I’m 
not going to be bamboozled out of an ’alf-crown in that there vay ; and vat’s more, I 
vont be made a standing joke by no man.” ‘1 don’t see how you can,” replied his 
antagonist, ‘so long as you are sitting.”—‘¢ Vy are you like a case of ketchup?” 
cried Dick, venturing for once to become the assailant, and immediately replying to his 
own inquiry, ** Because you are a sauce-box.”—‘* Haw! haw!” roared his mother, 
‘bravo, Dick! well done, Dick! there’s a proper rap for you, Mr. Smart.’’—Some- 
what nettled at this joke, poor as it was, the latter returned to the charge, by inquiring 
of Dick why his hat was like a giblet-pye ? and after suffering him to guess two or 
three times in vain, cried, ‘“* Because there’s a gouse’s head in it,’’ and instantly set 
the example of the horse-laugh, in which the company joined. Finding he was getting 
the worst of it, Dick thought it prudent to change the conversation, by observing that 
it would luckily be “ ’igh-vater in the arbour vhen they arrived.””—‘“ Then I recom- 
mend you by all means to use some of it,” said the pertinacious Mr. Smart ; ** perhaps 
it may cure your squint.” 

In another place we have this novel wit—Loquitur John Huggins. 
“Tom Sullivans, whose name I have already immortalized, told me one 
day, that my godfather, who had a club foot, had just died, and left me 
ten pounds. Egad, said I, I hope not, for I should be sorry to have such 
a leg-as-he. And again, he was giving an account of a man in the 
pillory, whose whole face was covered with eggs, except his nose. Then, 
said I, if he were a poet he would compose the longest verses in the 
world—versus Alexandrinos—i. e. all-eggs-and-dry-nose.” 

What next, Mr..Merryman ? 

We shall not nauseate persoris of correct, taste with any further 
examples of this kind! of stuff, which isasniuch beneath criticism, and 
as far beyond the reach’ of correction, a8’ ate the buffooneries of Jack Pud~ 
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dings at the Surrey Theatres. The author has a decided turn for what. 
is called low humour, or, more properly speaking, for buffoonery ; and so 
long as there is a corresponding relish for it in the great and little 
vulgar, he will find his account in following the bent of his mind. 
Whatever comes from the pen of one who has written a clever thing is 
found good by the million, and the bad jokes and the tawdry common- 
places of one of the authors of the Rejected Addresses will for many a 
day be secure of an immense share of applause. That this writer has 
proved himself an excellent imitator, no one will pretend to deny ; but 
his genius seems essentially mimical, and we relish his invention (if so it 
must be called) about as much as we relish the gag, as it is theatrically 
called, or extemporary witticisms of the clown Grimaldi; nay, we do 
injustice to the latter by comparison, for he has never yet bored us with 


three volumes of his fun. 

Besides these “‘ Prose Essays,” there are frequent pieces of poetry in 
the volumes before us. Many of these are called Peter Pindarics, and 
are intended, we rather believe, to be laughed at ; the pleasantry of this 
species of composition seems to consist in the irregular length of the lines, 
some being extremely long, and some very short; in which respect, as in 
certain other particulars, these Peter Pindarics bear a close resemblance 
to the inscriptions on tomb-stones. In point of invention, we think that 
the latter have for the most part the advantage, and they often bear 
away also the palm of drollery ; but, on the other hand, some of the 
facetious Pindarics in these volumes are grave enough, it must be con- 
fessed, for any church yard, and might do duty as epitaphs with signal 
decency and effect, as no one would ever find out the joke inthem. As 
there is not much scope for choice in the poetry, we give the first piece in 
the book, and the rather because it is not a professed Pindaric, and has the 


farther recommendation of being short ; the humour turns, we are in- 


clined to think, on the absence of point. 

THE ENGLISHMAN IN FRANCE, 
A Frenchman seeing as he walk’d 

A friend of his across the street, 
Cried ** Hem!” exactly as there stalk’d 
An Englishman along the road, 

One of those Johnny Bulls we meet 
In every sea-port town abroad, 

Prepared to take and give offence, 
Partly, perhaps, because they speak 
About as much of French as Greek, 

And partly from the want of sense! 


The Briton thought this exclamation 

Meant some reflection on his nation, 

So bustling to the Frenchman’s side, 

“* Mounseer Jack Frog,” he fiercely cried, 

“* Pourquoi vous faire ‘ Hem!” quand moi passe?” 
Eyeing the querist with his glass, 

The Gaul replied, “ Monsieur God-dem, 

Pourquoi vous passe quand moi faire ¢ Hem ?* ” 
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CHESS AND CHESS-PLAYERS. 


BY AN ANCIENT AMATEUR. 


Ir seems difficult to account for the extraordinary enthusiasm with 
which the amateurs of chess devote themselves to their favourite pur- 
suit, since the desire of gain forms no ingredient in the passion for this 
game, and the trifling distinction acquired in a limited circle by a few 
first-rate players cannot be the general object of ambition, because chess- 
players, who have no hope of advancing beyond mediocrity, cultivate 
the game with as much ardour, and apparently with as intense satis- 
faction as those whose superior skill is admitted, or whose hopes of im- 
provement may still triumph over their experience. I shall not attempt 
to solve this problem, but I shall endeavour to show that chess is an 
object of far greater importance, and that the interests of mankind are 
much more deeply involved in its cultivation than superficial observers 
may imagine. I am in one respect, at least, better able to treat this 
subject in a suitable manner than any of my contemporaries, for I am 
probably, without any exception, the oldest chess-player in Europe. I 
have not only had the honour of contending “ on the checquer'd field” 
with M. Philidor, but I have frequently played at the Café dela Regence 
with M. de Legalle, the master of that distinguished Professor, who, in 
my younger days, was a better player than his celebrated pupil. There 
is no man of whose person and deportment I retain a more vivid recol- 
lection than M. de Legalle ; he was a thin, pale old gentleman, who had 
sat in the same seat at the Café, and worn the same green coat for a 
great number of years when I first visited Paris. While he played at 
chess, he took snuff in such profusion that his chitterling frill was li- 
terally saturated with’stray particles of the powder, and he was, more- 
over, in the habit of enlivening the company during the progress of the 
game, by a variety of remarks, which every body admired for their bril- 
lianey, and which struck me perhaps the more forcibly, as I was at that 
time but indifferently acquainted with the French tongue. I shall not 
state precisely how many sommers have passed over my head since I 
accomplished my eightieth year. Fontenelle, at the age of a hundred, 
used to impose silence on his friends whenever the topic of age was 
introduced, and, I confess, that I never hear this subject mentioned 
without feeling a little inquietude. If a woman’s life is supposed to 
become shady at thirty, an old man’s is absolutely overcast at eighty, and 
I have so long escaped an inexorable, though certainly not in my case an 
importunate creditor, that I do not care to look my enemy in the face. 
Eighty I certainly was, but I am resolved to let the increment shift for 
itself, and to count no more ; I have said enough to leave no doubt as to 
my personal identity at the two chess-clubs in this metropolis, where, 
though I have long ceased to be an active member, I am still by courtesy 
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admitted, and also, I trust, to satisfy the reader that I am at least qua- 
lified by long experience to give an opinion as to the real value and 


importance of a game to which I have been addicted during a great 
portion of my protracted existence. 

I have lived long enough in the world to be satisfied that the most 
erroneous notions prevail with regard to the value of time, and I entirely 
concur with those ancient philosophers who held that time must be 
cheated to be enjoyed. The sages, on whom I pin my faith, seem to 
have regarded human life, as a gamester views a pack of cards, not so 
much as a valuable possession in itself, as an instrument, which by dex- 
terity on the part of the holder might be made available to the purposes 
of enjoyment. The power of beguiling time, which I take to be the 
measure of human happiness, will be in the direct ratio of the quantity 
of human life, voluntarily consumed in any pursuits, and in the inverse 
ratio of what is vulgarly deemed the utility of such pursuits. It follows 
therefore that that mode of cheating the great enemy which shall con- 
sume the largest portion of human existence, and, at the same time, lead 
to the least assignable practical results, will be best calculated to promote 
the happiness of mankind. I do not mean to contend that chess is the 
pursuit which affords the greatest attainable portion of human enjoy- 
ment, but it is certainly a most valuable approximation towards the 
summum bonum which I have described ; I know of no pursuit in which 
so large a portion of human life is consumed by those who are addicted 
to it, and none from which in a vulgar and unphilosophical sense so 
little practical benefit is to be derived. There are, at this moment, 
about fifty individuals at the eastern and western extremities of this 
metropolis who live for scarcely any other earthly object than that of 
playing a certain number of games at chess per day. These gentlemen, 
for the reasons I have assigned, may, in my opinion, be classed among 
the happiest portion of the species. They live in a little world of their 
own ; their manners, sentiments, and language, have contracted a pecu- 
liar tinge from the pursuit in which they are almost exclusively engaged, 
and their pleasures are of a pure and tranquil nature, which those who 
are initiated in the arcana of chess are alone capable of appreciating. 
In the life of a confirmed chess-player, one day differs from another only 
in the number of mates which he gives or receives, and, in this way, 
existence is consumed in a sweet oblivion of all the cares and anxieties 
which distract the rest of mankind. As the prosperity of other men is 
wont to be measured by the amount of their annual income, so the 
enjoyments of the chess-player may be estimated by the number of games 
which he annually achieves. Most of the confirmed chess-players with 
whom I have the happiness of being acquainted, may, in this point of 
view, be considered as persons in easy circumstances, for there are few 
of them who play less than two thousand games per annum. Some 
players. indeed, accomplish a much larger number of games in the course 
of the year, and I have been assured by a friend, who has scarcely 
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omitted to play for a single day during the last thirty years, that for 
seven years of his life he seldom played fewer than one hundred gambits 
a week. 

I have hitherto supposed that the game is played in the ordinary way, 
without the employment of any artificial means for promoting the con- 
sumption of time, and, upon this supposition, the enjoyment of the player 
will undoubtedly depend upon the number of games he can accomplish 
in a given time. But, if the time consumed in playing a game of chess 
can by any contrivance be prolonged, so that a series of moves, for in- 
stance, which might be played in the ordinary way in a few hours, may 
require as many months or years for their accomplishment, it is evident 
from the principles which I have laid down, that the value of chess, con- 
sidered as a means of promoting human happiness, becomes proportionally 
increased. Hence the merit of an invention, by which the duration of 
a game of chess may be greatly protracted, I allude to the method of 
playing at distant parts of the world by correspondence, of which we 
have at this moment a practical illustration in the match at chess, pending 
between the London and Edinburgh chess-clubs. The first and second 
games of the match have just been published ;* and, I regret to say, that 
the publication reflects little credit on the London chess-club. Modern 
Athens (so the Scotch term their capital, in consequence of the pro- 
ficiency which its inhabitants have recently made in the Greek language) 
rings with the tnumph which the chess-players of the north have 
obtained over their antagonists of the south. I stop not to inquire whe- 
ther there is any truth in the report which ascribes the success of the 
Scotch club to a Welsh coadjutor ; certain it is, that the Edinburgh club 
have beaten their antagonists, and, I must say, though I am no daudator 
temporis acti, that this would never have happened in my younger days. 
In the time of M. de Legalie, a fourth-rate player would have blushed 
at the maner in which the latter part of the first game was played by the 
London chess-club. 

To the invention of playing chess by correspondence too much praise 
cannot be given; by this contrivance, a single move occupies forty or 
fifty persons at Edinburgh and London for a period of several days, and 
at the end of a year of unremitted, but delightful teil, there is a great 
probability that the game will be drawn, in which case the two con- 
ditions, on which I conceive the value of chess or any other pursuit to 
depend, namely, the greatest possible consumption of time with the 
least assignable result, would be pretty accurately fulfilled. This. was 
actually the termination of the second game of the match, which was 
drawn at the end of thirty weeks, and the conduct of the London chess- 
club is the more inexcusable, as they might have given a perpetual check 





* The first and second Games of Chess now pending between the London and Edin- 
burgh Chess-Clubs, with numerous Variations and Remarks, by W. Lewis. 
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in the first game, and thereby brought it, like the last chapter in Ras. 
selas, to a conclusion in which nothing would have been concluded. 
Playing chess by correspondence is a device of great antiquity, and 
it is a little singular that we are indebted for this discovery, as well as 
fur most of the great improvements in art and science, to the ancient 
Irish. There is no fact, perhaps, in the history of letters, more re- 
markable than the present intelleetual condition of the people of Ireland, 
as contrasted with the high degree of civilization which they are well 
known to have attained in the middle ages, when the rest of Europe 
was involved in darkness. It is evident, from what Dr. Hyde tells us 
in his Treatise on Oriental Games, that the ancient Irish had a clear 
insight into the principle which constitutes the value and importance of 
chess. They not only played games by correspondence, but they in- 
vented methods by which games might be indefinitely protracted. 

The old Irish (says Dr. Hyde) were so greatly addicted to chess, that amongst 
them the possession of good estates hath been decided by it; and there are some estates, 
at this time, the property whereof doth still depend upon the issue of a game at chess. 
For example, the heirs of two certain noble Irish families, whom I could name, to say 
nothing of others, hold their lands upon the tenure that one of them shall encounter the 
other at chess in this manner, that whoever should conquer, should seize and possess the 
estate of the other. Therefore they, managing the affair prudently among themselves, per- 
haps once every year meet, by appointment, to play at chess. One of them makes a 
move, and the other saith, ‘‘ 1 will consider how to answer you next year.” This 
being done, a public notary commits to writing the situation of the game; by which 
method a game, which neither of them hath won, hath been and will be continued for 
some hundreds of years. 


I shall annex the game which was won by the Edinburgh Club, and 
point out at what period of it the London Club lost the advantage, 
which is not distinctly stated in Mr. Lewis’s publication. 

The following variation in this publication is played in strict con- 
formity with my principles, as two moves are consumed in giving a 
mate, which might have been given in one ; it has, therefore, my entire 
approbation. 

SITUATION OF THE PIECEs. 


White. Black. 

King at his Kt. square. King at his 2d square. 
Queen at adv. K. Kt. 2d. square. Queen at her square. 
Rook at its Q. R. square. K. R. and Q. R. at their squares. 
Bishop at adv. K. B. 2d. Q. B. at its square. 
Knight at adv. K. Kt. 4. K. R. P. Q. R. P. Q. Kt. P. and Q. B. 
K. R. P. K. Kt. P. K. B. P. and Q. R. P. at their squares. 

P. at their squares. Q. P. at Q. 3d. 


K. P. at K. 4th. 

In this situation the player of the white is directed to sacrifice the 
Bishop—the London Chess Club delight in sacrifices—at the adverse 
King’s square, and then to give check-mate with the Queen. It is 
evident that the white might, by plaving the Bishop to the adverse 
King’s Knight's third, or King’s Rook’s fourth square, have given the 
mate in one move, but this is judiciously avoided. 
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THE FIRST GAME OF THE MATCH BETWEEN THE LONDON AND EDIN- 


BURGH CHESS CLUBS, 
AMATEUR. 
W hite. 
LONDON. 
P. 2 squares. 


K. 
2. K. Kt. to K. B. 3d square. 
3. Q. P. 2 squares. 
4. K. B. to Q. B. 4th square. 
5. Q. B. P. 1 square. 
G. K. castles. 
7. Q. Kt. takes P. 
8. Q. Kt. to adv. Q. 4th square. 
9 Q. Kt. P. 2 squares. 
10. Q. Kt. takes Kt. 
ll. K. Kt. to adv. K. Kt. 4th square. 
12. Q. B. to Q. Kt. 2d square. 
13. Q. to Q. Kt. 3d square. 
14. K. Kt. takes K. B. P. 
15. Q. takes K. B. 
16. K. B. P. 2 squares. 
17. Q. takes Kt. 
18 Q. to Q. B. 3d square. 
19. K. B. P. 1 square. 
20. K. R. to K. B. 4th. square. 
21. K. P. 1 square. 
22. @. takes P. 
23. Q. R. to K. square. 
+: 34 


24. K. B. P. 1 square. 

#+ 25. K. R. to adv. K. B. 4th square. 

***26. Q. to adv. Q. B. 4th square, 
checking. 

27. K. R. takes P. checking. 

****98. Q. takes P. checking. 

2%. B. to Q. 4th square. 

30. Q. to adv. Q. 4th square, checking. 

31. Q. to adv. K. Kt. 4th square, check- 
ing. 

32. Q. B. checks. 

33, Q. to adv. Q. 4th square. 

34. Q. to adv. Q. Kt. 2d square. 

35. K. B. P. checks. 

36. R. to K. B. square, checking. 

37. Q. to K. 4th square, checking. 

38. Q. to adv. K. square, checking. 

39. Q. to adv. K. Kt. square, checking. 

40. K. Kt. P. 2 squares. 

41. Q. takes Q. R. 

12. K. to K. R. square. 

43. B. to Q. R. 3d square, 

44. Q. to adv. Q. B. 3d square. 

15. Q. takes Q. Kt. P 

46. K. to K. Kt. square. 


WITH A FEW REMARKS BY THE ANCIENT 


Black. 
EDINBURGH. 


1. K. P. 2 squares. 

2. Q. Kt. to Q. B. 3d square. 
3. K. P. takes P. 

4. K. B. to Q. B. 4th square. 
5. Q. to K. 2d square. 

6. P. takes P. 

7. Q. P. 1 square. 

8. Q. to her 2d square. 

9. Q. Kt. takes P. 
10. K. B. takes Kt. 
ll. K. Kt. to K. R. 3d square. 
12. K. to K. B. square. 
13. Q. to K. 2d. square. 
14. K. Kt, takes Kt. 
15. K. Kt. to K. 4th square. 


16. Kt. takes K. B. 
17. Q. to K. B. 2d. square. 
18. Q. B. to K. 3d square. 


19. Q. B. to adv. Q. B. 4th. square. 
20. Q. Kt. P. 2 squares. 
21. P. takes P. 

22. K. o P. 1 square. 
23. K. R. to K. R. 2d. 
24. K. . P, 2 squares. 
25. Q. R. P. 2 squares. 
26. K. to K. Kt. square. 
27. P. takes R. 

28. K. to K. B. square. 
29. B. to K. 3d square. 
30. K. to K. Kt. square. 
31. K. to K. B. square. 


32. K. to his square. 

33. Q. R. to its 3d square. 
34. Q. to K. R. 4th square. 
35. K. takes P. 

36. K. to Kt. 3d square. 

37. B. interposes. 

38. R. interposes. 

39. K. to K. B. 3d square. 
40. Q. R. to its square. 

41. Q. takes P. checking. 
42. R. to Q. 2d square. 

43. K. to K. B. 2d square. 
44. R._ to adv. Q. square. 
45. Q. to adv. K. 4th square, checking. 
46. K, to K, Kt. 3d square. 
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White. Black. 

LONDON. EDINBURGH. 
47. Q. to Q. Kt. 2d square. 47. Q. to adv. K. Kt. Ath sq. checking. 
48. Q. to K. Kt. 2d square. 48. Q. takes Q. checking. ' 
49. K. takes Q. 49. B. to adv. K. R. 3d square, checking: 
50. K. takes B. 50. R. takes R. 
51. B. to adv. K. 2d square. . 451. Q.R. P. 1 square. 
52. Q. R. P. 1 square. 52. R. to K. B. 4th square. 


WHITE RESIGNED THE GAME. 


* (24). This is the move by which the London Chess Club lost the 
advantage of position. It is evident that if they had checked with the 
Queen at the adverse Queen's Bishop’s fourth square, and afterwards 
played the Rook to adverse King’s second, they would have won the 
game in a few moves. Mr. Lewis, in his note on the bad move made 
by the London Club, observes, that “it would also have been good play 
to have checked with the Queen! Also good play ! why it was decidedly 
the best move, and to this conclusion, as we shall see presently, the 
editor is obliged to come at last, though he is evidently unwilling to 
state distinctly at what point of the game the error was really committed. 

** (25). This move is much worse than the preceding one, because 
the London Club have now put it out of their power to exchange the 
Rook for the adverse Bishop, on which exchange the strength of their 
game depended. 

*** (26). On this move Mr. Lewis has the following note. <‘ This is 
not the best move ; white ought to have played as in the ninth variation, 
or have moved B. to Q. fourth square.” Of course when the reader 
refers to the ninth variation, he expects that it will commence at this 
26th move—the first move, be it remembered, which is admitted not to 
be the best. Nota bit of it! This ninth variation commences at the 
24th move ; at that very point of the game where the editor told us it 
would have been also good play to have made a move, which is now 
indirectly admitted to have been the best on the board. 

“*** (28.) Here the London Club might have drawn the game, by 
giving perpetual check ; and I repeat, that the way in which the game 
was played after this juncture, would have been discreditable to a fourth- 
rate amateur in the days of M. de Legalle. The attack was well con- 
ducted by the London Club up to the 24th move, and the Edinburgh 
players, in the early part of the game, made but a feeble defence. The 
19th move of the Scotch Club, however, discovers considerable pene- 
tration, as it parries several ingenious trains of play, which are skil- 
fully analysed in Mr. Lewis's fourth variation. The 40th move, (Q. to 
its R. square) which transfers the attack to the Scotch Club, though 
under the circumstances of the game sufficiently obvious, is well played. 
Did this resource of their adversaries escape the London Club, or did 


they rely on their own 44th and 45th moves, which are absolutely 
coups de mazette ? 
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LYING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES.* 


Ame.iA Opt (for, since her clothes have turned grey, we will not 
offend her venerable ears with any worldly title), plain Amelia Opie 
has put forth from the Norwich press two little volumes full of simple 
« round unvarnished tales,” calculated, as she imagines, good easy 
woman! to cleanse away every lie from the face of the globe. To attack 
lying “in all its branches” is no trifling undertaking ; it is to guillotine 
a hydra! to run falsehood to the earth wherever it is found is a task fit 
only for those solemn and persevering hunters—those steady followers of 
the fox, who are never to be driven or allured from the scent of truth. 
Amelia is alate convert to close caps and dove-coloured lutestring, and 
having been “ a pretty particular considerable” number of years 
addicted to gay parties, excessive novels, the luxuries of society, and 
gorgeous apparel, she feels called upon to be doubly diligent in her new 
character ; and to her anxiety to atone for certain previous publications, 
not founded on fact, we presume it is owing that she now has taken to 
writing good books—books full of stark-naked truths ; all redounding to 
her immaculate glory ; and intended to be profitable to all descriptions of 
persons, save those six worthy martyrs to truth, Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, Brown, and Green ! 

The dedication, which is strictly friendly, is addressessed by the 
authoress to her father, and is about as pretty a specimen of thouing and 
theeing as any thing on record, from the times of Fox and Dewsbury 
down to those of Colonel Berkeley and Maria Foote. Would it not have 
been better if the style had been preserved throughout the stories—truths, 
we should say ; Amelia has done with stories in all their branches! 


TO DR. ALDERSON, OF NORWICH. 

To thee, my beloved Father, I dedicated my first, and to thee I also dedicate my 
present, work ;—with the pleasing conviction that thou art-disposed to form a favourable 
judgment of any production, however humble, which has a tendency to promote the 


moral and religious welfare of mankind. AMELIA OPlIg. 
There can be no doubt that lying of most kinds, and particularly with 
an evil intent, is a very besetting and a very sad sin ; and, it is, at all 
times, a delightful thing to find a powerful writer levelling a pen against 
it, and unaffectedly labouring for its destruction. Lying has been the 
great game of moral writers time out of mind, and we are the last per- 
sons to wish that the cultivation of truth should be discouraged. But 
really we are not prepared to go with Amelia Opie the length of all her 
lying ! she scarcely leaves us a sham truth to our backs. Not a thing that 
is said, not a thing that is done, escapes some one of her classifications ; 
and the intention to deceive is found lurking in every word, thought, and 
deed, of poor lying man and woman. There are, according to the au- 





* Illustrations of Lying, in all its Branches. By Amelia Opie. In Two Volumes. 
London, Longman and Co. 
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thoress’ new view of society, Lies of Vanity, Lies of Flattery, Lies of 
Convenience, Lies of Interest, Lies of Fear, Lies of first-rate Malignity, 
Lies of second ditto, Lies of real Benevolence, and soon. The intention 
to deceive is the lie. Uncle Bowling was unconsciously unfolding a great 
truth, when he said, “« I thought—but I thought a damned lie!” The 
lie was formed and perfect, though in the shell. 

With the greatest respect for Amelia Opie’s intentions, we see nothing 
in her work to induce us to abandon the good old proverb, that “ the 
truth is not to be spoken at all times.” This withholding the truth ‘is, 
we know, a lie of some colour with Amelia ; and we expect that she 
will, after this our confession, look upon us asa band of gentlemen whose 
word is as hollow as a Mexican mine. Truth however, above proof, we 
must think is foo strong for poor weak society, as it is at present consti- - 
tuted ; and we are disposed to approve of a /eetle lowering—a little 
wholesome “ intention to deceive” at its proper season, as something 
more likely to do good than great, strong, raw, unadulterated truth. It 
is hard to be pushed thus, by the overweening zeal of a red-hot moral 
writer, to argue as though we were sheer, direct enemies to truth ; but 
the extremity to which Amelia drives an argument leaves us no alter- 
native. 

The preface is a delicate composition ; but, with all the care of the 
authoress, it is scarcely free from afew of the intentions to deceive, which 
in any other writer would be extremely pardonable. She first apologizes 
for using so rough a word as “ lying,” but, being most consonant to the 
strict truth, she takes it into her place of all work, and labours it hand- 
somely. Then as to her modesty about her own powers—“ Oh! 
Amelia!” (as Booth says in Fielding’s incomparable lie), “ Oh! my 
Amelia! what a perfect woman thou art!” But our readers shall have 
the preface. 

I am aware that a preface must be short, if its author aspires to have it read. I shall 
therefore content myself with making a very few preliminary observations, which I wish 
to be considered as apologies. 

My first apology is, for having throughout my book made use of the words lying and 
lies, instead of some gentler term, or some easy paraphrase, by which I might have 
avoided the risk of offending the delicacy of any of my readers. 

Our great satirist speaks of a Dean who was a favourite at the church where he offi« 
ciated, because 

‘* He never mentioned hell to ears polite,”— 
and I fear that to ‘ ears polite,”” my coarseness, in uniformly calling lying and lies by 
their real names, may sometimes be offensive. 

But, when writing a book against lying, I was obliged to express my meaning in the 
manner most consonant to the strict truth ; nor could I employ any words with such 
propriety as those hallowed and sanctioned for use, on such an occasion, by the practice 
of inspired and holy men of old. 

Moreover, I believe that those who accustom themselves to call lying and lies by @ 
softening appellation, are in danger of weakening their aversion to the fault itself. 

My second apology is, for presuming to come forward, with such apparent boldness, 
. a didactic writer, and a teacher of truths, which I ought to believe that nny one: 

Hows already, and better than I do. 
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But I beg permission to deprecate the charge of presumption and self-conceit, by de- 
claring that I pretend not to lay before my readers any new knowledge ; my only aim is 
to bring to their recollection knowledge which they already possess, but do not constantly 
recall and act upon. . 

I am to them, and to my subject, what the picture cleaner is to the picture; the 
restorer to observation of what is valuable, and not the artist who created it. 

In the next place, I wish to remind them that a weak hand is as able as a powerful 
one to hold a mirror, in which we may see any defects in our dress or person. 

In the last place, I venture to assert that there is not in my whole book a more com- 
mon-place truth, than that kings are but men, and that monarchs, as well as their sub- 
jects, must surely die. 

Notwithstanding, Philip of Macedon was so conscious of his liability to forget this 
awful truth, that he employed a monitor to follow him every day, repeating in his ear, 
‘¢ Remember thou art buta man.” And he who gave this salutary admonition neither 
possessed superiority of wisdom, nor pretended to possess it. 

All, therefore, that I require of my readers is to do me the justice to believe that, in 
the following work, my pretensions have been as humble, and as confined, as those of 
the REMEMBRANCER OF PHILIP. oF MacEepon. AMELIA OPIE. 


Let us now. venture into the tales, which being truths themselves (of 
course there is not a false fact in a single page of the two volumes) are 
to lead us to truth !—and, first, for the Lies, active and passive, of Vanity. 

Suppose, that in order to give myself consequence, I were to assert that I was actually 
acquainted with certain great and distinguished personages whom I had merely met in 
fashionable society. Suppose also, I were to say that I was at such a place, and such an 
assembly on such a night, without adding, that I was there, not as an invited guest, but 
only because a benefit concert was held at these places for which I had tickets.—'These 
would both be lies of vanity ; but the one weuld be an active, the other a passive, lie, ‘ 

In the first I should assert a direct falsehood, in the other I should withhold part of 
the truth; but both would be lies, because, in both, my intention was to deceive. * 

I am myself convinced, that a passive lie is equally as irreconcilable to moral prin- 
ciples as an active one, but I am well aware that most persons are of a different opinion. 
Yet, I would say to those who thus differ from me, if you allow yourselves to violate 
truth—that is, to deceive for any purpose whatever—who can say where this sort of self- 
indulgence will submit to be bounded ? Can you be sure that you will not, when strongly 
tempted, utter what is equally false, in order to benefit yourself at the expense of a 
fellow-creature ? 

All mortals are, at times, accessible to temptation ; but, when we are not exposed to 
it, we dwell with complacency on our means of resisting it, on our principles, and our 
tried and experienced self-denial : but, as the life-boat, and the safety-gun, which suc- 
ceeded in all that they were made to do while the sea was calm, and the winds still, 
have been known to fail when the vessel was tost on a tempestuous ocean ; so those who 
may successfully oppose principle to temptation when the tempest of the passions is not 
awakened within their bosoms, may sometimes be overwhelmed by its power when it, 
meets them in all its awful energy and unexpected violence. | ‘ 

But in every warfare against human corruption, habitual resistance to little tempta- 
tions is, next to prayer, the most efficacious aid. He who is to be trained for public 
exhibitions of feats of strength, is made to carry small weights at first, which are daily 
increased in heaviness, till, at last, he is almost unconsciously able to bear, with ease, 
the greatest weight possible to be borne by man. In like manner, those who resist the 





* This passive lie is a. very frequent one in certain circles in London ; as many ladies 
and gentlemen there purchase tickets for benefit concerts held at great houses, in order 
that they may be able to say, “ I was at Lady such @ one’s on sucha. night.” 
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daily temptation to tell what are apparently trivial and innocent lies, will be better able 
to withstand allurements to serious and important deviations from truth, and be more 
fortified in the hour of more severe temptation against every species of dereliction from 
integrity. 

« The lovely Marcia towers above her sex!” We could listen for ever 
to this white sort of discourse, this lecture in the shape of a novel, which 
falls like tenderness from Amelia’s tongue! One sad lie of vanity is, 
to quote the words of the authoress, “ The violation of truth which 
persons indulge in relative to their age ; an error so generally committed, 
especially by the unmarried of both sexes, that few persons can expect 
to be believed, when declaring their age at an advanced period of life.” 
This is a lie of a very delicate tint, and we touch upon it with very 
considerable tenderness. No persons, after this disclosure, need be very 
nice about their age ; no given old lady, seeing that a truth would be 
thrown away, for she would be sure to be thought a lar “ at anad- 
vanced period,” need hesitate at dropping a score or two of years. She 
may own short, for she cannot expect to be believed if she looks old, and 
says she is old. But “ this is a tender subject now to speak on!” 

The active Lie of Vanity is illustrated by a story of astage coach. A 
merchant, one Burford, is rich, and has a spoiled daughter, educated and 
spoiled by her grandmother. The riches for the purposes of truth, sud- 
denly go; and Mr. Burford retires to a small cottage in Wales, with an 
amiable wife, and his vain daughter. The latter travels in a stage coach, 
ogles a creditor's son, boasts of hotshouses and luxuries to two assignees 
of her papa ; and, in short, /ies him into infinite trouble ; for the two cre- 
ditors were travelling for the express purpose of setting old Mr. Burford 
on his legs again. The great patron of Mr. Burford, Sir James All- 
berry, gives him up on the creditor's account; and Mr. Burford, 
having ascertained from his daughter’s confession the cause of his being 
so forsaken, sets out to put himself right with the patron. He travels 
with little money, and is taken ill on the road, and just at the time 
that the patron, persuaded by his wife to go himself and see that he was 
not acting with injustice to the decayed merchant, is travelling to Wales. 
A delicate investigation takes place at the Red Lion, in Woodstock. 
Old Burford is delirious, and the truth comes out. Like Lear, he mut- 
ters that his “ unkind daughter has brought him to all this!” Lady All- 
berry (the patroness) listens, “ I know him,” she cried, bursting into 
tears, and out of the room ; ‘* we will be answerable for all expenses.” 
This was a pleasant truth to the landlord, who perhaps sniffed an inten- 
tion to deceive, in Old Burford. All matters are cleared up. Mrs. 
Burford is made happy, and the daughter, reformed into a pattern of 
virtue, atones for the past, and marries the creditor's son, whom she had 
ogled in the coach, which is a reward for her lying, we grieve to find 
allotted to her. 

Such are the outlines of this moral tale. Our friend Mrs. Opie has 
been unusually happy in bending the language of Leadenhall-street to 
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her will, and reducing the ready made sentences of the Minerva Press 
to a good purpose. We will just give our readers a taste of this worthy 
story ; and they will be pleased to relish the easy way in which the 
incidents accommodate themselves to Amelia’s objects. 

As Lady Alberry was going to her chamber, on the second night of their journey, 
she was startled by the sound of deep groans, and a sort of delirious raving, from a 
half-open door. ‘* Surely, said she to the landlady, who was conducting her, there is 
some one very ill in that room.”-—** Oh dear! yes, my lady; a poor man who was 
picked up on the road yesterday. He had walked all the way from the heart of Wales, 
till he was so tired, he got on a coach ; and he supposes that, from weakness, he fell 
off in the night ; and not being missed, he lay till he was found and brought hither.” 
—‘* Has any medical man seen him ?”’—Not yet: for our surgeon lives a good way 
off; and, as he had his senses when he first came, we hoped he was not much hurt. 
He was able to tell us that he only wanted a garret, as he was very poor; and yet, 
my lady, he leoks and speaks so like a gentleman ! ”’—** Poor creature ! he must be 
attended to, and a medical man sent for directly, as he is certainly not sensible now.”— 
‘* Hark ! he is raving again, and all about his wife, and I cannot tell what.”—** I should 
like to see him,”” said Lady Alberry, whose heart always yearned towards the afflicted ; 
‘sand I think that I am myself no bad doctor.” Accordingly, she entered the room just 
as the sick man exclaimed, in his delirium, ** Cruel Sir James ! I a fraudulent....Oh! 
my dearest Anna!”’....and Lady Alberry recognized, in the poor raving being before 
her, the calumniated Burford! ‘I know him!” she cried, bursting into tears; we 
will be answerable for all expenses.”? She then went in search of Sir James: and 
having prepared him as tenderly as she could for the painful scene which awaited him, 
she led him to the bedside of the unconscious invalid :—then, while Sir James, shocked 
and distressed beyond measure, interrogated the landlady, Lady Alberry examined the 
nearly thread-bare coat of the supposed rich man, which lay on the bed, and searched 
for the slenderly-filled purse, of which he had himself spoken. She found there Sir 
James’s letter, which had, she doubted not, occasioned his journey and his illness ; and 
which, therefore, in an agony of repentant feeling, her husband tore into atoms. In 
the same pocket he found Annabel’s confession ; and when they left the chamber, 
having vainly waited in hepes of being recognized by the poor invalid, they returned to 
their fellow-travellers, carrying with them the evidences of Burford's scanty means, in 
corroboration of the tale of suffering and fatigue which they had to relate. ‘* See!” 
said Lady Alberry, holding up the coat, and emptying the purse on the table, ‘* are 
these signs of opulence ? and is travelling on foot, in a hot June day, a proof of 
splendid living?” While the harsh creditor, as he listened to the tale of delirium, 
and read the confession of Annabel, regretted the hasty credence which he had given to 
her falsehoods. 

Annabel Danvers, late Burford, the daughter, becomes a mother and 
wife, or wife and mother rather, at the end of the story, and it is 
pleasing to find her excessively reformed, and preaching against the lie 
of vanity to the ten little Miss Danvers, “ whether active or passive.” 
“Not,” said this original cultivator of the pimpled tongue, “ that retri- 
butive justice in this world, like that which attended mine, may always 
follow your falsehoods, or those of others ; but because all lying is 
contrary to the moral law of God, and that the liar, as scripture tells 
us, is not only liable to punishment and disgrace here, but will be the 
object of certain and more awful punishment in the world to come.” 

The second tale is entitled “ Unexpected Discoveries,” and is written 
io illustrate the Passive Lie of Vanity. Darcy Pennington, (what an 
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ingenious name) on the death of his father and mother, “ a pious and 
worthy couple,” (as a dead father and mother invariably are) is driven 
into a merchant’s counting-house by a prose uncle, who could not 
perceive him to be one of the first geniuses. Darcy, however, is a 
young gentleman of remarkable talent, and in a very short time ele- 
vated himself “from the unpaid contributor to the poetical columns of 
a newspaper, to the paid writer in a popular magazine ; while his 
poems, signed Alfred, became objects of eager expectation.” All this 
fame is unknown to the friends of Darcy. They knew not that he was 
the great Z of Blackwood’s, at two guineas a sheet. At length he 
publishes “a volume of Poems and Hymns!” under the name of Alfred, 
and the Reviews and Journals are mad about its merits. But nobody 
knows the pious writer! He wrote in the Eclectic, and no one knew it! 

The relatives and friends of Alfred look upon him as a worthy young 
gentleman, but never suspect that they are in possession of one of the 
jewels of “ purest ray serene.” 

Yet, it may be asked, was it possible that a young man, so gifted, could conceal his 
abilities from observation ? 

Oh, yes. Darcy, to borrow Addison’s metaphor concerning himself, though he 
could draw a bill for 10002. had never any small change in his pocket. Like him, he 
could write, but he could not talk ; he was discouraged in a moment ; and the slightest 
rebuff made him hesitate to a painful degree. He had, however, some flattering mo- 
ments, even amidst his relations and friends ; for he heard them repeating his verses, 
and singing his songs. He had also far greater joy in hearing his hymns in places of 
public worship ; and then, too much choked with grateful emotion to join in the devo- 
tional chorus himself, he used to feel his own soul raised to heaven upon those wings 
which he had furnished for others. At suCH moments he longed to discover himself 
as the author; but was withheld by the fear that his songs would cease to be admired, 
and his hymns would lose their usefulness, if it were known that he had written them. 
However, he resolved to feel his way ; and once, on hearing a song of his commended, 
he ventured to observe, **I think I can write as good a one.”—** You!” cried his 
uncle ; what a conceited boy! I remember that you used to scribble verses when a 
child ; but I thought you had been laughed out of that nonsense.” —** My dear fellow, 
nature never meant thee for a poct, believe me,” said one of his cousins conceitedly,— 
a young collegian. ‘* No, no: like the girl in the drama, thou would’st make ‘ love’ 
and * joy’ rhyme, and know no better.” 

Darcy writes another volume, which “ is more potent than the first.” 
He resolves to visit his native place, where dwelleth Julia Vane, 
(so-ho!) and accordingly pockets his manuscript, full of what Mrs. 
Opie calls the printer's marks, (though what they are she does not ex- 
plain) and sets off for D On the first night he offers to read his 
tale ; but his old guardian very warily evades the kind nuisance, for as 
the aunt assures him, “they are engaged elsewhere.” The party go 
to the party. A Capt. Eustace volunteers the reading of a popular 
volume, of which he suffers himself to be thought the author. Darcy 
starts at finding the volume no other than his own production. Like 
Mrs. Montague, he finds the little dark thing is his own! 


After the reading was over, every one crowded round the reader, whose manner of 
receiving their thanks was such, as to make every one but Darcy believe the work was 
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his own; and never was the PASSIVE LIE OF VANITY more completely exhibited ; 
while Darcy, intoxicated, as it were, by the feelings of gratified authorship, and the 
hopes excited by Julia’s words, thanked him again and again for the admirable manner 
in which he had read the book ; declaring, with great earnestness, that he could never 
have done it such justice himself; adding, that this evening was the happiest of 
his life. 

The end of all this is, that Darcy contrives to read his MS. in the 
presence of Capt. Eustace, Julia, end his friends. The triumph over 
the passive lie is immense! Truth, of course, is rewarded with Julia 
Vane. 

‘‘ What is all this ?”’ cried Sir Hugh at last, who with the uncle and aunt had 
listened in silent wonder. ‘* Why, Eustace, I thought you owned that.”—‘* That I 
deny ; I owned nothing ;”’ he eagerly replied.—** You insisted on it, nay, every body 
insisted, that I was the author of the beautiful work which I read, and of other things ; 
and if Mr. Pennington asserts that he is the author, I give him joy of his genius and 
his fame !’’—** What do I hear!” cried the aunt ; ‘* Mr. Darcy Pennington a genius, 
and famous, and I not suspect it !’—*‘* Impossible!” cried his uncle, pettishly ; 
‘that dull fellow turn out a wit! It cannot be. What! are you Alfred, boy? I 
cannot credit it; for if so, I have been dull indeed ;” while his sons seemed to feel as 
much mortification as surprise. ‘* My dear uncle,” said Darcy, “‘ I am now a pro- 
fessed author. I wrote the work which you heard last night. Here it is in the manu- 
script, as returned by the printer; and here is the last proof of the second edition, 
which 1 received at the post-office just now, directed to A. B. ; which is, I think, proof 
positive that I may be Alfred also, who, by your certainly impartial praises, is for 
this evening, at least, in his own eyes elevated into ALFRED THE GREAT.” 

The Lies of Flattery are next on the list ; and these, according to 
our authoress’s notions, are lies of a very bad character. “ The lies of 
benevolence, even when they can be resolved into lies of flattery, may 
be denominated amiable lies ; (fie! fie!) but the lie of flattery is usually 
uttered by the bad-hearted and censorious: therefore, to the term of 
LIE OF FLATTERY, might be added an alias—the L1E of MALEVOLENCE.” 
We regret to find that any thing can be allowed an alias ; but Mrs. 
Opie seems to reason her lies into a state of confusion. The amiable 
lie, or lie of benevolence, may be resolved into a lie of flattery ; and 
then the lie of flattery might be termed the lie of malevolence. The 


lies are a little mixed here ! 
THE TURBAN ; OR THE LIE OF FLATTERY. 

Some persons are such determined flatterers both by nature and habit, that they 
flatter unconsciously, and almost involuntarily.—Such a flatterer was Jemima Aldred ; 
but, as the narrowness of her fortune made her unable to purchase the luxuries of life 
in which she most delighted, she was also a conscious and voluntary flatterer whenever 
she was with those who had it in their power to indulge her favourite inclinations. 

Lady Delaval, a lady accustomed to fiattery in small doses, is so 
drenched by Jemima, that she resolves on exposing the young Liaress. 
An opportunity soon offers itself. 

After tea, Lady Delaval desired her maid to bring her down the foundation for a 
turban, which she was going to pin up, and some other finery prepared for the same 
purpose ; and in a short time the most splendid materials for millinery shone upon the 
table. When she began her task, her other guests, Jemima excepted, worked also, but 
she was sufficiently employed, she said, in watching the creative and tasteful fingers of 
her friend, At first, Lady Delaval made the turban of silver tissue; and Jemima 
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was in ecstasies ; but the next moment she declared that covering to be too simple, and 
Jemima thought so too ;—while she was in equal esctasies at the effect of a gaudy 
many-coloured gauze which replaced its modest costliness. But still her young com- 
panions openly preferred the silver covering, declaring that the gay one could only be 
tolerated if nothing else of showy ornament were superadded. They gave, however, 
their opinion in vain. Coloured stones, a gold band, and a green spun-glass feather, 
were all in their turn heaped upon this showy head dress, while Jemima exulted over 
every fresh addition, and admired it as a new proof of Lady Delaval’s taste. ‘* Now, 
then, it is completed,” cried Lady Delaval ; ‘* but no; suppose I add a scarlet feather 
to the green one ;" “* Oh! that would be superb;” and having given this desirable 
finish to her performance, Lady Delaval and Jemima declared it to be perfect ; but 
the rest of the company were too honest to commend it. Lady Delaval then put it on 
her head ; and it was as unbecoming as it was ugly : but Jemima exclaimed that her 
dear friend had never worn any thing before in which she looked so well, adding, 
“ But then she looks well in every thing. However, that lovely turban would become 
any one.” 

Jemima praises with a liberality beyond all bounds, and Lady Delaval, 
on the ensuing day, sends a letter with the turban, and a ticket “ for 
an Astronomical Lecture on the Grand Transparent Orrery,” requesting 
the fair flatterer to wear the first, and visit the last, and promising to 
call for her. Jemima is struck aghast at the crazy turban and the 
entertainment, and after much lamentation, affects the tooth-ache, 
which is also putting a practical lie in her mouth, and so avoids the 
tinsel and the stars. Lady Delaval calls the next day with the moral 
and a new Leghorn bonnet, and Jemima very quietly avails herself of 
the latter, and leaves the moral to be its own exceeding great reward. 
We fear the present of the Leghorn was not likely to amend the young 
lady’s complimentary habits. 

The Lies of Fear follow ; and it appears that no persons are so guilty 
of this kind of lie as negligent correspondents, whose excuses for not 
writing sooner are mere lies of fear, “fear of having forfeited favour 
by too long a silence.” 

As the lie of fear always proceeds, as I before observed, from a want of moral 
courage, it is often the result of want of resolution to say ** no,” when “ yes”’ is more 
agreeable to the feelings of the questioner. ‘* Is not my new gown pretty?” ‘Is not 
my new hat becoming?” ‘Is not my coat of a good colour?” There are few 
persons who have courage to say “ no,”’ even to these trivial questions ; though the 
negative would be ‘ruth, and the affirmative, falschood. And still less are they able to 
be honest in their replies to questions of a more delicate nature. ** Is not my last work 
the best?" ‘Is not my wife beautiful ?”” “Is not my daughter agreeable?” “Is 
not tny son a fine youth ?"’—those insnaring questions, which contented and confiding 
egotism is only too apt to ask. 

We are touching upon delicate ground here. “Is not my last work 
the best?” We must not prevaricate ; we are goaded to speak the 


truth ; we must say—no! 

The lie of fear is illustrated by a story. Lady Leslie (is not Lady 
a lie?) asks a young officer, who is going to Worcester, to put a letter, 
with an inclosure of money, and addressed to a poor man in distress, 
into the post. Capt. Freeland, (query Freeling!) promises to execute 
the commission, and fails to keep his promise. When he unexpectedly 
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meets Lady Leslie, he tells the lie of fear; in short, he declares he put 
the letter into the post. Lady L. becomes pensive ; the letter inclosed 
money for the benefit of a poor lying-in woman. 

“* Yes; for the poor woman, to whom I sent it, is not only herself on the point of 
being confined, but she has a sick husband, unable to be moved ; and as (but owing to 
no fault of his) he is on the point of bankruptcy, his cruel landlord has declared that, 
if they do not pay their rent by to-morrow, he will turn them out into the street, and 
seize the very bed they lie on ! 

The Captain is in agonies ; he flies to hock and champagne for 
relief, aud then takes a place in the mail, and hastens to London nnd 
the /ying-in woman (this even is one of the branches of /ying not neg- 
lected by Mrs. Opie)—cures the sick husband, relieves all around him, 
and thus relieves himself ; and so returns, a rectified liar, to Lady Leslie. 

When Lady Leslie and he met, she praised his virtue, while she blamed his fault ; 
and they fortified each other in the wise and moral resolution, never to violate truth 
again, even on the slightest occasion : as a lie, when told, however unimportant it may 
at the time appear, is like an arrow shot over a house, whose course is unseen, and may 
be unintentionally the cause, to some one, of agony or death. 

Next follow the lies, falsely called Lies of Benevolence,—falsely 
called,—surely to say, a lie is a lie, is no lie ; but this strict particularity 
leads us into sad difficulties. The illustration is a tale of potted sprats. 
A young lady praised some of these dainties done in garlic, and is pushed 
on through a whole course of them, lieing and sputtering, flattering 
and sickening, until she is fairly poisoned into a love of truth. 

The Lies of Convenience afford “a very copious subject,” and our 


authoress is quite herself upon it. 

I have now before me a very copious subject: and shall begin by that most common 
lie of convenience ; the order to servants, to say ‘* Not at home ;”’ a custom which even 
some moralists defend, because they say that it is no lying ; as it deceives no one. But 
this 1 deny ;—as 1 know that it is often meant to deceive. I know that if the person, 
angry at being refused admittance, says, at the next meeting with the denied person, 
‘**T am sure you were at home such a day, when I called, but did not choose to see me, 
the answer is, ** O dear, no ;—how can you say so? 1 am sure I was not at home ;— 
for I am never denied to you; ”’ though the speaker is conscious all the while that ‘* not 
at home’’ was intended to deceive, and is a form used merely to exclude visitors with 
as little trouble as possible, I would ask whether it were not just as easy to say, “* my 
master, Or my mistress, is engaged ; and can see no one this morning.” Why have 
recourse even to the appearance of falsehood, when truth would answer every purpose 
just as well. 

But, if “not at home” be understood, amongst equals, merely as a legitimate 
excuse, it still is highly objectionable ; because it must have a most pernicious effect on 
the minds of servants, who cannot be supposed parties to this implied compact amongst 
their superiours, and must therefore understand the order literally ; which is, “ go, 
and lie for my convenience!” How then, I ask, in the name of justice and common 
sense, can I, after giving such an order, resent any lie which servants may choose to 
tell me for their own convenience, pleasure, or interest ? 

The Lies of Convenience are numerous indeed! Those relative to 


unpleasant engagements; “ headaches, bad colds, unexpected visitors 
from the country ;” all such are evils which our rigid writer would with 
her own pure pen utterly exterminate. There is only one tale, however, 
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and a short one too, to all these lies—but our room will not permit us to 
do more than allude to the remaining illustrations. 

The Lies of Interest are said to be “‘ very various and more excusable 
and dess offensive than many others.” Amelia! Surely, surely we read 
not thy sentences aright. Yea! we look again and find that the words 
are so put down! Why,—why should a lie of interest be more 
excusable ?—a lie of benevolence, as it is termed, is to our taste, infi- 
nitely more pardonable—but what is the lie of convenience but the lie 
of interest? What the lie of flattery, but the same? We perceive a 
sort of anxiety not to run down this lie of interest, this Quaker le, in the 
tender forgiveness of the interested lie, which is highly creditable to Mrs. 
Opie’s discretion. She informs you that the tradesman who tells you 
he cannot afford to come down in his prices, because he gave almost as 
much for the goods himself, is no very abandoned liar ! 

It is not from persons like these that we meet with the most disgusting marks of 
interested falsehood. It is when habitual and petty lying profanes the lips of those 
whom independence preserves from any strong temptation to violate truth, and whom 
religion and education might have taught to value it. 

The ladies in close caps, that sold blue night caps and coarse flannel 
petticoats at Squibb’s Auction-rooms for the benefit of their own good 
names and bad fellow creatures, traded on this principle ; and it would 
therefore be flying in the face of her own sect for Amelia to denounce 
this “ not very abandoned lie” in her usual set terms. We like her 


dove-coloured tact. 

“ The lie of first-rate Malignity,” for malignity has its degrees of 
lying, would require, one would think no illustration. This lie however 
is not without its tale: but we must on! 

The lies of second-rate Malignity are lies of a very delicate and ten- 


der nature—but let the authoress describe them herself. 

I shall now explain what I consider as lies of sECOND-RATE MALIGNITY ;— 
namely, tempting persons, by dint of flattery, to do what they are incapable of doing 
well, from the mean, malicious wish of leading them to expose themselves, in order 
that their tempter may enjoy a hearty laugh at their expense. Persuading a man to 
drink more than his head can bear, by assurances that the wine is not strong, and that 
he has not drunk so much as he thinks he has, in order to make him intoxicated, and 
that his persuaders may enjoy the cruel delight of witnessing his drunken silliness, his 
probable vainglorious boastings, and those physical contortions, or mental weaknesses, 
which intoxication is always sure to produce. Complimenting either man or woman on 
qualities which they do not possess, in hopes of imposing on their credulity ; praising a 
lady’s work, or dress, to her face ; and then, as soon as she is no longer present, not 
only abusing both her work and her dress, but laughing at her weakness, in believing 
the praise sincere. Lavishing encomiums on a man’s abilities and learning in his 
presence; and then, as soon as he is out of hearing, expressing contempt for his 
credulous belief in the sincerity of the praises bestowed ; and wonder that he should be 
so blind and conceited as not to know that he was in learning only a smatterer, and in 
understanding just not a fool. All these are lies of second-rate malignity, which can- 
not be exceeded in base and petty treachery. 

“ Your lies” are here nicely anatomized! pushing the bottle ;—a 
he !—declaring your claret is not strong; a lie!—tempting a lady to 
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write a book ; a lie !—praising said book ; a lie !—praising a Duchess’s, 
stomacher and abusing her train ; a lie!—an odious damned lie !—“a 
wicked lie ; upon my soul a lie!” A simple story illustrates these second- 
hand lies, and closes the first volume, as far as the stories are con- 
cerned. 

The authoress however does not close her first volume without a little 
more of her sage reasoning on the lies of benevolence. She objects to a 
relative or medical man deceiving a dying person with hope : 

Methinks I hear some of my readers exclaim, can any one suppose it a duty to run 
the risk of killing friends or relations, by telling the whole truth; that is, informing 
them that they are dying! But, if the patients be not really dying, or in danger, no 
risk is incurred ; and if they be near death, which is it of most importance to consider, 
—their momentary quiet here, or their interest hereafter? Besides, many of those 
persons who would think that, for spiritual reasons merely, a disclosure of the truth was 
improper, and who declare that, on such occasions, falsehood is virtue, and concealment, 
humanity, would hold a different language, and act differently, were the unconsciously- 
dying person one who was known not to have made a will, and who had considerable 
property to dispose of. Then, consideration for their own temporal interests, or for 
those of others, would probably make them advise or adopt a contrary proceeding. Yet, 
who that seriously reflects can, for a moment, put worldly interests in any comparison 
with those of a spiritual nature ? 


This is what lawyers call over-proving a case. The writer says, “if 
the patients be not really dying, or in danger, no risk is incurred ;”—no, 
but a lie is then incurred, and a lie which might bring its consequence ! 
In nervous complaints, would it be proper to come thrusting the great 
ruinous truth upon the patient, for no other purpose than to satisfy the 
minds of shallow and conceited moralists? Mrs. Opie seems here to 
{cel that she is writing herself into a belief. 

There are two stories to illustrate these lies ; “‘ Mistaken Kindness,” 
and “ Father and Son.” The latter tale is told more in Mrs. Opie’s 
“old original” manner, and is worth a hundred pages of her grey pro- 
priety. 

Practical Lies are the last. Acted, and not uttered lies. These are 
much assisted by dress. False hair is a lie, if it be made to resemble the 
genuine hair ;—but if a wig were made of feathers or grey silk, it 
would be a lie of second-rate malignity. It is “ the attempt to deceive,” 
that forms the crime. For a lady to paint her check or darken her eye- 
brow is to lie ; not so, if she were to crimson her eye-brow and charcoal 
her cheek, because no one would be deceived. Miss Wallace’s stays 
are all lies! for they pretend symmetry ; if they were to follow the 
meanderings of the spine, they would be less culpable, and doubtless less 
attended to. Cork hips and horse-hair bosoms, are downright false- 
hoods. 

A man with a bald head must not cover it, neither must he tmprove 
his leg ; if he do, he is a liar, and we say so! 

These are not all! your practical lies are a large family, as Liston 
says of the logs! Mock pearls are lies of a first-rate malignity. Even 
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purchasing a paste pin with an intent to utter it in your frill is a ditto! 
—Passing off gooseberry wine (listen to this, you Mr. satis passing 
off gooseberry wine at dinner for real champagne, is a Liz ! There, call 
us out if you like! Mrs. Opie is our authority ! Being a doctor, and 
being fetched out of church, under a pretence of having a patient, is a 
falsehood. And (woe be it to all of us poor devils !) making your pub- 
lisher put second and third editions to a work when the first is not sold, 
is a lie! 

Amelia devotes four or five pages to the proving all school-boys liars, 
when they get assisted in their exercises. Every editor of a Magazine 
is a liar for not writing the whole number. Assistance 1s a he : 

There is a very pretty chapter on “ White Lying,” which ought to 
do good, and we can safely recommend it to young beginners. The 
remainder of the volume (nearly two hundred pages) is made up of 
extracts from “ Lord Bacon and others” in support of the great cause. 

After reading our Friend’s work, we are almost disposed to “ doubt 
truth to be a liar,” so pregnant does every thing appear to be with filthy 
falsehood. We are not quite aware of Mrs. Opie’s object in scouting 
Romance thus vehemently and suddenly, particularly after her long 
devotion to the cause of fiction ; but if she expects to break up the 
great masquerade of the world, and strip away all disguise, and could 
succeed in her attempt, worse vices than that which she calls lying would 
follow her triumph. Her aim however may be a very harmless one, 
to recommend herself perhaps with her new society of friends, or with 
some amiable member of that society, whose esteem may be secured by 
the zeal of the lady in the cause of truth. If such be her aim, we wish 
her well. 








SECOND EXHIBITION 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, IN SUFFOLK-STREET. 





FIRST VISIT. 


OF the two picture galleries, the anti-room is the best filled: that is 
to say, it contains fewer exceptionable articles, looking at the number and 
dimensions of the works exhibited, than the great room, where there is 
a remarkable paucity of historical works, and of good portraits. The 
four great central spaces, above the line, are occupied, three of them by 
portraits, and one by an history-piece, none of which appears like the 
corner stone of a new establishment of art, or does much credit to its 
author. From the pencil of Heaphy, who used to be spoken of as 
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one of the main pillars of the edifice, there is nothing historical and 
conspicuous ; Hofland has not advanced; and Richter, whose buxom 
Widow had so many admirers last year, appears to be a deserter. 

In the place of The Widow, there hangs, however, a splendid picture 
of Dead Game, &c. from the pencil of B. Blake ; an artist whose name 
is new to us, and with whose performance we were much delighted. It 
was difficult to get a peep at it from the great number of spectators at 
the privaleview,and from the smallness of its dimensions, it requires a near 
approach in order to judge of its merits ; but it appeared to be composed 
and treated something in the Gerard Dow style, anglicised; and, to 
afford a powerful and rich display of the most vivid colours, which come 
upon the eye like clustered jewellery, in all its sparkling varieties, when 
the gems are well arranged. Among the dead game, a peacock and a 
pheasant are resplendent and conspicuous; a rich rug or carpet ; a cut 
ham, and a shining Dutch kettle, bright brass within and black with- 
out, are also there ; and among the inferior objects, a saddle, a lantern, 
and a chopping block. All are exquisitely finished. Mr. Blake seems 
resolved to invade Heaphy in his most popular department, and well 
prepared to maintain his resolution. Beyond the pantry or larder, an 
English stable affords a good back-ground. 

Northcote seems to be the only Royal Academician of the forty, who 
has the spirit to recoil from that illiberal law of their institution, which 
forbids them under the penalty of dismissal, from associating, or exhibit- 
ing, with any other society of artists; and the present society has ac- 
cordingly not only honoured him witha central situation over the fire-place ; 
but also over the clustered emeralds and rubies of Mr. Blake, to which 
his picture operates asa foil. It is numbered in the catalogue 53, and is 
entitled, Historical Portrait of the Emperor of Russia. It represents 
the Emperor riding on the banks of the Wilna, at the moment when a _ 
drowned man is brought to the shore. This picture is murky in colour ; 
somewhat too liney in the mode of treatment, and with regard to com- 
position—the group of peasants appears to terminate somewhat auk- 
wardly against the left fore-leg of the Emperor’s horse ; and there are 
other symptoms of age about the performance. But Mr. Northcote 
must be allowed to grow old as well as Lewis, Cornaro, and Titian. 

The best portraits in the room are from the hand of Haydon, but they 
are in general of chubby, unintelligent faces ; and inferior, not only to his 
historical works, but, unless we are mistaken, to the best of his former 
portraits. We have seen portraits from his pencil, which, when compared 
with those of Lawrence or Phillips, having something the air of hermits 
in a drawing-room, commanded a corresponding degree of respect. We 
well remember a cloaked figure of this description in the last year’s 
exhibition. There is a certain pulpiness in his flesh, however, that is 
peculiar, and that is good. 

No. 14 is small, but an admirable picture of the West Front of Notre 
Dame, Rouen, by D. Roberts. This magnificent cathedral is here chastely 
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drawn, and ably coloured. The delineation of an object so intricate and 
multifarious in its parts as is this celebrated edifice, is attended with no 
small difficulty ; and the various tints which are delicately superinduced 
on the prevailing drab colour of the stone, have a beautiful and natural 
effect. The details of little crocketed ornaments, and gothic pinnacle- 
work, are touched with exemplary dexterity and considerable taste; the 
texture of the old stone and other picturesque materials of building, of 
which the ancient domestic architecture of France consists, are ably dis- 
criminated from each other, and from the airiness of the sky, which 
confers great beauty on a work of this kind. In the figures, and other 
accompaniments, the costume of Rouen is accurately pourtrayed ; the 
chiaroscuro is well managed, and a masterly and homogeneous style pre- 
vails throughout the picture. 

Immediately beneath Notre Dame, hangs No. 15, a Marsh Scene, with 
Cattle, by J. Dearman, so closely resembling aswork of Cuyp, that we 
can scarcely persuade ourselves it is not a copy: by which we do not 
mean to insinuate that it is ; but there is an engraving by Vivares after 
that celebrated master, which the present performance brings forcibly to 
mind. There is the same genuine rusticity and sunny effulgence ; but 
we are not sure that the group is the same. 

Mr. W. Linton exhibits five landscapes, which are among the bright- 
est stars of the rising asterism ; but we like not his attempt at classical 
composition, entitled Delos, No. 88, so well as his Views from Nature. 
There is a want of nature, and her reflex lights in the details, and of 
probability in the whole. 

His Vale and Lakes of Keswick, in Cumberland, No. 122 (a picture 
of large dimensions), is a work of great merit, and of great fidelity ; a 
scene of ample extent, and quite a scene for the lover of landscape to 
look at and enjoy. The view is taken very nearly from Farington’s sta- 
tion ; one of the stations, we believe, pointed out in West’s Guide to 
the Lakes, as worthy of preference, and as commanding the most com- 
prehensive view of Derwent Water, and the Vale of Keswick. Of 
course, that station is not at the summit of a mountain, since water 
trickles through a rustic arch, which seems as if of Nature’s own ma- 
sonry, near the fore-ground. In the middle distance is the rich and 
cultivated Vale of Keswick, with its simple and unassuming church and 
cottages, so suited to the scene, and Skiddaw rising nobly beyond. Pock- 
lington’s, and the other islets of Derwent Water intervene; a few 
white sails glitter on the lake; and that of Bassenthwaite (which the 
artist seems mistakenly to have regarded as another lake of Keswick,) 
closes the extreme distance. The clouds.of a pleasant day, grateful to 
the mountain traveller in the summer season, float above ; and the light 
and shade is ably conducted throughout the performance ; so.as to pro- 
duce a mild and cheerful effect ; and make a Farington’s view (which is 
engraved in Byrne’s Collection of the Lakes of Cumberland and West- 
moreland) look formal and dull. 
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We should have mentioned above that sheep are passing over the little 
picturesque mountain bridge ; and a rustic dressed in a red waistcoat, 
which has considerable effect on the system of harmonious colouring which 
pervades the whole, is urging a white horse along a difficult portion of 
the upland road. 

Mr. Glover is another main pillar, to whose support the Suffolk-street 
rooms are much indebted. He exhibits no fewer than twenty pictures 
and drawings—some of them large, and entitled to our best attention. 
Two or three of his works we saw with great pleasure, as we passed 
through the first gallery or anti-room. First, there is Castle Dinah’s 
Bran. The castle crowns the summit of a distant hill: its ruins have 
no marked features remaining, but in situation are commanding. It 
may have been an important fortress of ancient days, but its power and 
its beauty are long gone by. It now forms a conspicuous object, and 
the bridge and village of Llangollen form another, in a fine mountain 
and river scene, deep-toned in colour, powerful in chiaroscuro, and good 
altogether. 

No, 245 is entitled Borrowdale in Cumberland. A ray of sun-light 
beams diagonally athwart the picture from right to left, with extraor- 
dinary and splendid effect ; catching partially on those rocks which form 
one side of the Gorge (as it is * termed) of Borrowdale. Rembrandt 
himself could not have produced a more strikingly lustrous effect, or 
contrasted more happily his warm and cool tints; nor the Diorama, 
with all its auxiliary aims, have approximated so nearly to the truth and 
perfection of nature under these peculiar circumstances of sun and sky. 
So perfect is the illusive effect of sun-light in this piece, that at our first 
glance we incontinently raised our eyes, and turned half round, to see if 
perchance a ray of actual sun-shine passed not through some chink or 
cranny in the wall or sky-light: and as we came forth from the great 
room, thought we observed Sir George Beaumont affected in the very 
same manner. Thus it was the triumph of a Greek painter of old 
(Zeuxes or Parrhasius, we forget which) to have “ deceived the master 
of the art itself.” 

No. 282, another lake scene of Ullswater from Patterdale, is also a 
picture of great merit. The sky is cloudy, with partial lights streaming 
from between the clouds, and catching on important features of the 
landscape. The right-hand corner is a well-painted mass of grey rocks: 
a clump of trees, and a comfortable-looking farm-house, which we should 
guess to be the far famed palace of Patterdale, occupy the middle- 
ground: Ullswater is in the distance. The autumnal tint of the fern 
on the right-hand mountain is, perhaps, somewhat overcharged ; but 
the ‘out ensemble affords an interesting example of the charm, which 
fine art superinduces on the loveliness of nature. : 


His Grisdale Pikes in Patterdale, No. 190, we esteem to be very 





* So termed at first (we believe) by the poet Gray. 
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inferior to these. The gloomy distant pikes are here contrasted by an 
ostentatiously-coloured fore-ground, and they do not harmonize well. 

Goldrie Beck in Patterdale (No. 156), seems painted under the same 
occultation of Mr. Glover’s better discernment. Here are gaudy greeus 
and orange tints ; a display of too much finery about the near colouring. 
Sobriety is wanting. And so it is in Lover’s Walk, Matlock, (No. 396), 
a performance in water-colours, and probably the best of its kind in the 
room. The fore-ground trees, and those of the grove, termed the Lover's 
Walk, are of grand forms ; and the distant Tor, sunny: but the whole 
is liable to the objection of being somewhat mannered, and the fore- 
ground is fiery. 

But this meritricious over-colouring appears in his more recent works 
to have possessed Mr. Glover, and we would willingly endeavour to 
“cast out” this devil of the palette. 

Helvellyn, on the road to Keswick (No. 220), is however, entirely free 
from its freaks, and from its more malignant influence ; and hence we 
judge it to be an earlier production than the foregoing of this artist’s 
pencil. Whether so, or not, it is coloured ina manner which 1s at once 
mild and forcible. The same key governs the whole performance. Its 
aerial tones are exquisitely harmonized. It is a magnificent scene, 
painted in a style which no man, having attained, should ever quit for 
those voleanic gleams which are better suited to Mr. Martin’s miracles, 
than to the genial and sober scenery of England. 

Mr. Glover’s largest work (No. 33), is entitled in the catalogue, 
Ullswater from Place Fell, and is assuredly not his best, being by far too 
much under the torrid influence which we have been deprecating ; and 
like the water-colour pictures of Lover’s Walk, too black and too red. 
The forms of the branching of the nearet trees are here, too, rather 
snaky ; and the reflections of the distant mountains in the lake of 
Ullswater, which are doubtless meant, and are understood, to be tremu- 
lous, are infected with the trickery of mannerism. 

When these torrid tints are received by a lofty rock, so as to give it the 
eflect of being partially scorched by lightning, we are easily reconciled 
tothem ; nay, more: we appreciate and approve them, inasmuch as the 
imagination is then affected in the way of poetical suggestion. But 
when a glare, as if from a voleano, comes across the fore-ground of a 
quiet park scene, or a cool lake, although thie eyes of “the groundlings” 
may brighten, the judicious will not fail to grieve: and Mr. Glover should 
therefore unlearn this craft of meritricious appeal, and again should 
“ beget a temperance.” 





SECOND VISIT. 
At our second visit to this exhibition, we were able to get something 
more than a peep at Mr. Martin’s Creation, No. 226, which in the first 
instance had been concealed from our view by the crowd of early and 


curious visitors, who naturally thronged around a work bearing a title so 
extraordinary. 
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We would not willingly repress the daring efforts of this artist’s genius, 
but cannot forbear to fear that he has here attempted an unattainable 
object : namely, to paint, not, as might be guessed from the announce- 
ment, “ the Creation” —not, like Breughel, all nature in her primitive 
display—not Adam and Eve in a state of innocence, surrounded by their 
happy subjects ; but the Derry Creating ! 

To attempt to personify or represent the Deity, has, at least, since 
the time of the professor Barry, been held to be improper, less because it is 
presumptuous, than because it is in other respects unwise : but to attempt 
to paint the Almighty in the act of creating, is to waste strength in a 
fruitless endeavour to render manifest an incomprehensible mystery. 
By a superlative act of omnipotent volition, he said Be! and the world 
was, in all its infinite and harmonious variety. Even the best possible 
attempt to render this a business of manual operation can only show 
that such pictures ought not'to be attempted. Mr. Martin has there- 
fore the consolation of having failed (not in the execution, but in the 
conception of his subject), where no man has yet succeeded. Even 
Michael Angelo and Milton have failed ; for the former has only painted 
a Patriarch where he intended a God; and the latter has disproved— 
has virtually annihilated, his personified Deity in those sublime verses 


wherein he asseverates with Orpheus, that 
Gop is Lieut: * 


And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity ! dwelt then in thee, 
Bright effluence of bright essence uncreate. 

Hence Barry, who appears to have intently studied this cardinal 
point in theological painting, and who had in his lectures publicly re- 
prehended those personifications of the Deity which the old masters 
had ventured to exhibit, in his “ Final Retribution” has painted his 
Hierarchy of Seraphim and Cherubim adoring and incensing an in- 
effably bright and unseen object beyond the limits of his picture, but yet, 
which is so contrived as to seem the central source of all the light in 
Heaven, as the sun is of this our material universe. 

It doubtless confers dignity on man, when the sacred penman informs 
us he was created “ in the image of God.” But this position loses by 
inversion. It confers no majesty on God to paint him in the image of 
man ; especially when this is done by a modern and contemporaneous 
hand ; for we are incontinently apt to take the authority of the sacred 
penman along with his record. Homer, it is true, has behaved thus to 





* “ In the beginning, according to the doctrine of Orpheus,” (says Cedrenus Hist. 
Compend. p.57), ‘* was created the ether. Chaos and gloomy night enveloped it on all 
sides. There was universal obscurity. But there was a being incomprehensible, 
supreme, and pre-existent; the Creator of all things; as well of the ether itself, as of 
whatsoever is under the ether. The earth was hitherto invisible, on account of the 
darkness, until the light bursting through the ether, illuminated the whole creation 
That light was the Being before mentioned ; even he that is above all things.” The 
same fragment is preserved also by Suidas. 
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his heathen deities, but his purpose was to exalt his heroes in the com- 
parison. Supposing, however, that Mr. Martin, or his advocates, 
should argue that he could give no other form to the Deity, and 
supposing that we should admit this reply, and admit also (for 
the moment) that painting may indulge in such representations 
with advantage to itself and to society; we should in this case, 
be disposed to rejoin, then, as you have, with propriety, because 
with great benefit to your composition, borrowed the form and 
attitude of your Deity from Michael Angelo,—a form and attitude 
which in his original is yet more expressive of mighty energy employed 
in separating the elements, why did you not quote also from the cele- 
brated Nocté, (or nativity) of Corregio, and paint your Deity “ instinct 
with light,” as Milton phrases it, &c. Corregio has, very poetically 
painted the infant Saviour? Had this been done, and done with the 
well-known powers of this artist over light, shade, and colour, we think 
a miraculous, surprising, and even sublime effect, would have been pro- 
duced. Instead of which, Mr. Martin’s Deity is the recipient of light 
and shade, as if constituted of material substance, and thus no differ- 
ence is observed between created things and their creator. 

Meanwhile, we are are quite ready to admit those technical merits 
which have been claimed for this extraordinary young artist, on account 
of the present work ; such as the abundant employment of (ultramarine) 
blue as the proper element of clearness, in that cerulean portion of crea- 
tion which has been redeemed from Chaos. This colour must necessarily 
be the proper element of atmospheric clearness, since it is in nature 
nothing else than the necessary result of such clearness. His art of 
suggesting that fiery or combustible particles are mingled in the chaotic 
mass, or crude materiel, is also commendable. Transition, which it is 
impossible to paint, is successfully suggested. As Chaos subsides into 
order, lightnings play through the expanse. The face of the deep is 
emerging from darkness; and the summit of Atlas or Caucasus rears 
itself above the horizon. 

All this ismuch to the purpose, and is executed with a daring pencil : 
but the moon exhibits an ignorant mingling of crescent with orbicular 
form: and were we disposed to joke upon solemn occasions, we should 
say, is evidently unfinished. We think, too, that the profusion of drapery 
in which the Deity is cloathed is thoughtlessly lavished. _Why drapery 
at all? Why other concealment than clouds would have afforded ? 
Let Mr. Martin paint De Gama and Camoens doubling the Cape (from 
the Lusiad, a fine subject for his pencil), and he will find out what we 
mean (better than we can express it), from studying the sublime vision of 
that neglected poet. 

On the whole, we should be strongly disposed to say, that a good 
picture is here misnamed. That Mr. Martin has not painted the Jehovah 
of Moses, but we ought rather to have written the Elohim of the Penta- 
teuch, and the Chaldean cosmogony, for we are scripturally informed 
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that the Gods were plural at the advent of creation: but that he has 
here presented us with the spirit of Loda, or of Fingal, or some other of 
the gigantic ghosts of Ossian, floating through the mists toward the 
mountains of Caledonia or the hall of Odin. 

As we have before intimated, landscapes form the chief attraction of 
the present season, at the Suffolk-street Gallery. Before we return 
to notice more of them, the Christmas Cheer of Mr. G. Lance, must give 
us pause. Itis numbered on the catalogue 204 ; and is a kind of Larder 
un-invaded, differing from Mr. Edwin Landseer’s Larder invaded, which 
the Directors of the British Institution rewarded with a premium, in 
respect that all here is séd/-life, and there an animated dog and cat seemed 
about to contend for paramount right in the good cheer. The present 
picture is painted with a bold and tasteful pencil, able to vary its touch 
according to the demands of its subject. It is richly coloured: its light 
is broad and captivating ; and is sufficiently large to present us with the 
several objects which enter into the composition of their natural dimen- 
sions. A noble sirloin of beef performs a principal part in the comedy 
of Christmas cheer: and the subordinate characters are, a hare, turkey, 
and pheasant. A red, and a savoy cabbage, and a stone-bottle, are in- 
troduced with good effect. 

Mr. J. Stark's Landscape, No. 189, is very finely painted. It is but 
a common subject ; consisting of a few trees of no remarkable growth ; 
a winding rustic road, and a pond, such as one sees in many parts of 
Epping Forest ; and in the course of every ramble into countries where 
there are neither mountains nor cataracts. It is quite unpretending. 
The subject is almost nothing: the treatment every thing. Its component 
forms are assimilated with much taste: it is mild and genial in colours ; 
and powerful yet peaceful in chiaroscuro, and the whole is in admirable 
keeping. 

Mr. Hofland, who used to be regarded—by himself—as another 
main pillar of the gallery (we have before spoken of one or two), seems 
now to shrink, like Mr. Heaphy, from the pictatorial strife: and cer- 
tainly those luminaries, Messrs. Glover, Linton, and Stark, (as an as- 
trologer might say) are now in érine, and throwing their rays to his 
detriment : but alas! Mr. Hofland is retrograding to his own detriment. 
That which he seems to consider as his principal work of the season, and 
of the year in which it is his turn to preside at the councils of the S. B. A. 
(we judge from its large dimensions, and the central situation in which 
it is placed in the great room, with so much solicitude of observation, ) 
is one of the worst things which the public has seen from his pencil for 
several years. We passed it thrice, without a suspicion that it was Mr. 
Hofland’s. . 

It is numbered 171 ; designated Scarborough Castle, and poetically 
illustrated or mottoed as follows : 


- 


The deafening clamours of the angry surge 
Come mingling with the rush of warring winds, 
And the dread thunders of the lurid sky. 














— 
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It is of course a rocky and tempestuous scene, with Scarborough 
Castle in the middle ground ; and two surviving sailors—such as they 
are—pulling up by a rope, God knows what: it is left for the imagina- 
tion, without even a hint, that we can perceive, to guide it in its guessing; 
but the composition, generally, is in a similar state, reminding us of the 
quaint exploit of that artist of the Low Countries, who being employed 
to paint the deluge, presented his employer with the picture of a Dutch 
cheese, and repressed or increased his surprise by arguing, that it was 
a certain proof that men had existed in the world. We said surviving 
sailors, because a bare pole of a mast, without a straw of ngging, or 
aught else remaining, is dimly seen through an overwhelming quantity 
of something white, which we suppose must be meant for the spray of 
the sea, though it rather more resembles snow. This pole seems to 
indicate a wrecked ship. There is some object, indeed, which may 
pass for hull of said wreck, unless it be meant for rock ; but all is 
dubious. Yet surely, amid this inglorious uncertainty, we could scarcely 
be mistaken in the main fact, namely, that we here beheld the melan- 
choly shipwreck of a third-rate landscape painter. We hoped, how- 
ever, to see him safe ashore again ; and, sure enough, safe ashore again 
we afterward found him, in the anti-room, as our readers shall pre- 
sently know. 

The broad mass of white which we have noticed above, and which 
we agree to take for the foam and spray of the raging sea, is 
« without form and void,” although darkness is not upon the face 
of the deep. If our painter was totally imsensible to, or rather, we 
should have said, unrecollective of,—for the present cannot be one of 
those master-pieces which he is so fearful the public should think were 
not “ painted on the spot ;” but, if Mr. Hofland had lost all recollection 
of those romantic forms of the raging sea, when broken, dashed into 
foam and spray by rocks and storms, in which the pencils—almost, we 
might say, the spirits—of Wilson, de Loutherbourg, and Vernct, were 
wont to revel ; if he could not imitate these, nor their great archetype, 
nature, why did he not hurl his sponge at his picture, with the 
despairing sensibility of the dissatisfied Apelles? He surely could not 
have been more unsuccessful than in this principal light of his picture 
of Scarborough Castle. Pope sings, that 


-——— when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse rough verse should, like the billows, roar. 


But what corresponding energy of style is here? Not even manner, 
—that manual dexterity, or bravura trickery of the pencil,—is substi- 
tuted for those wild and ever-varying shapes, which in nature, under 


these stormy circumstances, are so grand and impressive. No, not even ° 


this: but the brush-dabbing of a timid school-girl, who must learn 
drawing, although destitute of a single spark of genius, “fills up. all 
the mighty void.” | 

We have mentioned Wilson above. He is imitated in the pencilling 
and colours of the rocks, &c. which are on the left hand side of the 
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picture ; but this partial imitation is not in concord with the rest of the 
work. 

A cannon stands on the shore, not far from these rocks, but so in- 
definitely painted, that it is impossible to discover whether it be a ship 
gun, saved from the wreck ; or the Regent’s bomb (to which it cer- 
tainly bears resemblance) ; or whether it be meant to denote that 
the rock of Scarborough is here vulnerable ; or upon what principle 
this piece of artillery is supposed to be assimilated with the rest of the 
picture. We much question, too, whether Scarborough Castle, in any 
view, can appear to stand upon a rock so small and isolated. We think 
this picture must have been painted from a very hasty sketch, done 
under the bafiling influence of “ the deafening clamours of the angry 
surge,” &c. as per motto. 

No. 129 is termed “ A Grecian Landscape, Moonlight.” 
what time the Queen of night 

Chases the lingering twilight from the sky ; 
And o’er the rippling waters, the white sail 
And marble coluinns, sheds her mellow light. 

It should rather have been has chased, for the twilight no where 
lingers in the sky, and therefore ought not to seem to linger on the 
landscape. But has this artist ever been in Greece? We believe not ; 
or he would have known that so much warm light about the moon, in 
the cloudless part of the sky ; and so much of minute detail in the trees 
and buildings, were never seen there by moonlight ; nor by any light 
such paltry little figures ranged along the parapet of a Greek temple, 
as are here shown in the middle distance. There is no white sail in 
the picture, notwithstanding that the accompanying verses give us to 
understand that there is; and the two figures (for whatsoever descrip- 
tion of Greeks they may be intended) which linger near the foot of 
the bridge, and in the very middle of the foreground, contribute scarcely 
any thing either to the sentiment or effect of the piece. 

The picture would not do to compete with the Moonlights of Wright, 
of Derby ; or even with Glover's Conway Castle, by Moonlight, (No. 
160) which, by a slight movement of the head toward the right hand, 
may easily be compared with it. The rippling water in this latter is 
particularly beautiful, and makes Hofland’s touch, which is meant to 
express the same thing, namely, water rippling under the influence of 
a gentle breeze by moonlight, appear very mechanical. But, in truth, 
the Castle, also, and the surrounding rocks in this latter are scarcely 
less happily treated, and so are the distant mountains. The whole rs 
delicious to the mental taste. 

Near Mr, Hofland’s Scarborough Castle hangs 184, An overshot Mill 
on the Rivelin, near Sheffield, Yorkshire ; and some small sketches in 
oil, from the same pencil, are placed near the chimney of the great room, 
in all of which there is little to praise, but perhaps still less to censure. 
For the present we pass them. 
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But in the anti-room hangs No. 823, a work of some redeeming in. 
fluence, to which we feel pleasure in paying our respects. It is entitled, 
« Ullswater from near Matterdale.” 

In orderly landscapes, in park scenes, or among the calm lakes of 
Cumberland, Mr. Hofland is much more at home than in the more wild 
and disorderly passages of nature. Unimpassioned scenes of calm content 
or gentle enjoyment scem to be his proper element: at least we may say 
that, when he is most successful, it is in the treatment of such subjects : 
and could we flatter ourselves that our recommendation would be listened 
to, we would advise him to leave storms and shipwrecks, and classical 
subjects, which do but remind us of such works as Wilson’s Niobe, and 
his Ceyx and Alcyone, much to the disadvantage of our contemporary— 
to men of Wilson’s cast of genius. 

The view from near Matterdale is a serene rural landscape, of which 
the forms are sufficiently romantic to be highly pleasing; and the 
colouring genial. 

We have always felt Ullswater to be one of the most beautiful of the 
lakes of England, and this picture confirms that feeling. Light grey 
summer clouds are floating above, and the tranquil lake, which in this 
view takes something of the character of a river scene—having two 
reaches,—is below, surrounded by mountains of mild magnificence. The 
sky and mountains are tenderly and tastefully pencilled ; so is the whole 
of the middle distance: while the foreground objects have sufficient 
vigour, and not more than sufficient. The whole is in harmony, and 
reminds us of Milton's brief abstract of his Paradise— 

é A happy rural seat, of various view. : 

With these impressions in favour of this artist’s peculiar talent in the 
treatment of pleasure ground, we felt some disappointment on entering 
THE INNER ROOM, where with great propriety, because separated from 
coloured works, hang 

THE ENGRAVINGS: 


for we happened to be first attracted by the two largest, which are views 
of and from Richmond Hiill, after Hofland. 

These bear the name of Mr. C. Heath, and are numbered in the cata- 
logue 584.and 597. The first is designated Richmond from Twickenham 
Park, and has much of a tamely-embellished boarding-school air, both in 
design and execution. Not that we mean to inculcate that Mr. Hofland 
should have altered, but rather have aimed at restoring the features of 
the place ; that is to say, should have so modified and managed his work, 
as to divest the scene, in some degree at least, of what the meddling 
hand of man had superinduced on Nature to her disadvantage. If a 
landscape has a common-place aspect, or tendency to such an aspect, 
when viewed at a certain time of the day, from having been too much 
under the hand and eye, and restraint of the landscape gardener, or 
from other officious interference with Nature’s intentions, a wise painter 
would not prefer this very aspect and time, or spread out in full display 
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those unpicturesque and unpoetical circumstances, as Mr. Hofland has 
here done ; but would say “ off! off! ye lendings.” A wise painter 
would not people his Twickenham Park with pretty masters and misses, 
and fashionable belles, who (without much lack of charity), may be sup- 
posed to have come there, in order to exhibit their tuckers, and shawls, 
and ribbands, and portfolios, and albums bound by Hering, and draw- 
ing-room airs, and to play at landscape quite prettily, while they take 
the air. 

Mr. Hofland here tells the same story with his pencil, which we have 
heard Coleridge recite in his lectures, as an example of the anti-climax:. 
Mr. Coleridge went out with a fine lady of reputed taste, on the lake of 
Derwent Water, to see Lowdore waterfall ; who, when the boat had 
doubled the woody promontory that is near the little inn, and they came 
in view of the cataract, exclaimed in fine cadence, “ What a sublime 
scene! I declare it is absolutely—pretty.” 

How different this from the primitive and poetic character which 
Turner gave to the hill and bridge of Richmond (some years ago) from 
nearly the same spot. By divesting the scene of its dressed and holiday 
aspect ; by coming at an early hour for his effect ; by overshadowing the 
Surry end of Richmond bridge ; by obscuring certain of the local details 
of Richmond itself in the mistiness of morning; and by introducing 
some sheep, and the simple early incident of some women bathing a 
child near the fore-ground ; an incident which we deem worthy of the 
Muse of painting, and which, had it been met with in the pas- 
torals of Theocritus, would have called forth the admiration of the 
critics ; this highly gifted academician has been enabled to confer an 
abstract and interesting aspect on the hamlet of Richmond, without 
violating recent facts, to restore its primitive and pastoral character to 
this delightful part of the Thames; and to awaken the most touching 
associations. The spectator is taught to feel 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn ; 
and the latter portion of this verse is finely exemplified in that misty 
indistinct distance of mingled groves and edifices which leaves imagina- 
tion to wander over “ the Frescati of England,” and finish the picture 
from the suggestions of the painter. 

All this the one artist has accomplished, where the other has exhausted 
his means of art, with the patience of his observers, by the close and con- 
tinued attention which he requires to the minute accuracy of modern 
trivialities, altogether unworthy of more than childish attention. 

When we look at this.engraving, which doubtless has been “ printed 
to shame the rogues” of the Royal Academy, we cease to wonder that 
the large original picture was not permitted to enter their great room. 
We cease to. wonder also at the resentment which ensued: It is, how~ 
ever, a somewhat better engraved plate than its companion, No. 597 5 
because it is in subject better suited to the talents of the engraver, or 
rather engravers (for it does not appear to be entirely the work of a 
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single artist) who have been employed on it: but there is, notwith- 
standing, much in it that is mechanical and common. Perhaps it is 
unlucky for its reputation, that’its very merits are of a kind which we 
have seen so often, and which can now be successfully imitated by so 
many, that they affect us but languidly ; nor is it any new discovery 
that want of originality in art is apt to satiate the mental taste. 

The lower part of the sky is executed in what engravers call a dry 
manner, and is but very so so; but the upper part seems to be by some 
superior hand. The style of the trees has the merit of being a pretty 

translation of that of the taught park trees of this painter, which 
generally look as if they could dance very graceful minuets, if handsome 
partners would do them the pleasure to call out the pretty, modern, 
Hamadryades. Should there seem any thing like contradiction between 
these remarks and our critique on the Ullswater of Mr. Hofland, we 
must beg to have it remembered that the contradiction is not ours. 
Artists are not always consistent with themselves; and we write from 
ocular facts. 

The companion print, the View from Richmond Hill, is, on the whole, 
somewhat better; at least as far as the painter is concerned. It has a’ 
decent effect, and a certain mellowness of tone which is agreeable, and 
in some degree redeems the dull rottenness of style with which the sky 
and distance are expressed. Yet this tone is rather too low and grave 
for the cheerful, the exhilarating sentiment which ought to attend on 
this really delightful prospect. Richmond Hill is not very lofty, but it 
searcely seems sufficiently so in the present engraving. The spectator 
does not seem to look down enough towards Petersham. 

In the engraver’s mode of treating it, there is much that is mecha- 
nical and common-place, and little that betokens high feeling for his 
art. The sheep which are doubtless meant to adorn the fore-ground, 
rather degrade it, from the small resemblance they bear to those animals. 
They seem more like the work of a taylor’s needle than of that of a 
proficient in the art of etching landscape and its usual accompaniments. 

This interesting room contains some estimable productions in all the 
different modes of that commercial and beautiful branch of art which is 
so abundant and various in its blossoms and fruits. Here are line 
engravings, lithographic, or stone etchings ; mezzotintoes, and stippled 
works, some of which exhibit very superior skill. In the newly invented 
mode of etching, or rather drawing on stone, here are some of the best 
examples we have seen, chiefly from the pencils of Mr. R. Lane, and 
Mr. J. D. Harding. A frame of Fac Similes, afler Sketches by Gains- 
borough, No. 695, by the former, will afford great pleasure to the 
admirers of that tasteful and fascinating master, from their freedom 
combined with truth of resemblance to his peculiar style of sketching 
from Nature; they are really fac-similes. Some of them imitate lead 
pencil with great exaetness, and others black and white chalk when used 
upon coloured paper, which acts as middle tint; a mode of sketching to 
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which Gainsborough, toward the latter part of his career, was espe- 
cially partial. 

Being limited, like all other mortals, in time and space, we must now 
pay some attention to that part of the present exhibition which has been 
performed by statuaries and modellers. Although their show of the 
present season is inconsiderable, we must not pass it over in total 
silence. 

THE ROOM OF SCULPTURE. 

The Busts of J. Mudford, Esq. (a man with an ample mouth—the 
same, we suppose, which dictates a volume per diem) of G. Rose, Esq. 
(with closed lips) and 7. Chevalier, Esq. (the amiable mystagogue and 
able surgeon) which are numbered in the catalogue 345, 6, 7, prove that 
Mr. de Ville, as might be expected, is a matter-of-fact modeller, to the 
full as solicitous about the forms of the craniums which come under his 
hand and eye, as those of the features of the faces. To generalise in 
any degree, or idealise, is either past his power ; or, as it is most liberal 
to suppose, does not enter into his views. 

The two heads of which we are enabled to speak are faithful like- 
nesses of their respective originals; but the drapery which the modeller 
has wrapped around their necks and breasts is not in good taste. If it 
had been more plain and simple, the details of the faces would have 
appeared to superior advantage. Let Mr. de Ville continue to look at 
Nature for his heads; but we should recommend him to look at the 
busts of Nollekens for their accompaniments. 

No. 340, the Bust of J. Henning, Esq. by J. Henning, Jyn. is a good 
likeness, and shows that the said J. Henning, Jun. is “ a wise son.” 
But that of Mrs. Siddons, by J. Henning, No. 343, is deficient in gran- 
deur of style. The hair and other accompaniments want taste: nor is 
the local likeness at all striking. Our great tragedian had, and still has, 
a much nobler character of countenance. 

We suspect that the exercise of this artist’s talents should be limited 
to a smaller scale ; for his Phygalian Marbles, and Processions of the 
Parthenon are far better. These are works of great care and exactitude, 
and the restorations in general are ably supplied, as far as a cursory 
view enables us to pronounce a general remark. There appears to be a 
mistake in the catalogue, where all these elaborate friezes are marked as 
being from the Parthenon, whereas the frame at the upper end of the, 
room is clearly filled with miniature copies of the alto relievo sculptures 
of Phygalia. 

No. 350 is designated Centre for the Shield of Achilles, and bears the 
name of J. Henning, Jun. The Sun is here personified as a celestial 
charioteer—erroneously. Mr. Henning’s Apollo is a tame, imperfectly 
marked figure, with a short left arm, deficient in the superior portion 
of his head, though with the neck of a Hercules ; his car sticks aukwardly 
against the near horse’s tail ; and has no yoke, shaft, or other means of 
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attachment to the fiery coursers. The coursers, themselves, are by far 
the best part of the work, being studied from the Elgin Marbles. 

His sculptured Head of Achilles himself, No. 349, is a work of some 
merit, but yet bearing but too evident marks of immaturity, and we 
ought rather to have said of some promise. Highly impassioned sub- 
jects (none can be more so than the present) are of all things the most 
difficult to treat in sculpture; the proper element of which appears to 
be placidity. 

And now, we must make our bow and retire for the month. In jus- 
tice to certain meritorious performances, we would willingly have 
remained longer and reviewed more, particularly Mr. Scouler’s fine 
group of Adam and Eve, which displays his academic prowess to so 
much advantage ; but we do not like to do things by halves, and, at pre- 
sent, have not time remaining to walk round it. 








THE MAN OF REFINEMENT. 


The publishers of the present age are an extremely sensitive set of 
men, and we rather incline to the opinion, that the publisher of 
TREMAINE is the most sensitive of all his contemporaries. Mr. Murray 
has defended himself in an acute style against the malice of Medwin, 
and evinced, in several well-turned sentences, a detestation of “the 
filchers of good names,” highly creditable to him as a man and a book- 
seller. Even Blackwood, the Editor of the Scotch Magazine, occa- 
sionally lauds his own virtues and talents,—and at times too, when they 
are not assailed,—with a vehemence that recommends him at once to 
the scholar and the gentleman. We reverence these men of pure cha- 
racter and lively sensibilities, and we shall endeavour to record their good 
works whenever we in future shall happen to stumble upon them. 
A good name is every thing, and no man should easily permit it to be 
taken from him. 

Mr. Colburn lately published a novel called Tremaine, as our readers 
know, and, by some luckly manceuvre, the authorship was fixed upon 
the poor Honourable Mr. Ryder, who did not, however, choose to bear 
another man’s blushing honours thick upon him, and therefore flatly 
contradicted his own fame in the newspapers, by the following letter : 

Westbrook, March 30, 1825. 

Sir—It has been with great surprise, that I have read the paragraph in your paper 
averring “* that I had openly avowed myself to be the author of the new novel of 
* Tremaine.’”’ This is so far from a correct statement, that whenever I have been.asked 
this question I have uniformly and unequivocally denied it. The fact is, that I. have 
not yet seen that work, nor do I know who wrote it. 

You will, I am persuaded, be glad of the opportunity I am giving you, to rectify 
this mistake, either by inserting this letter in your next number (which you have my 
full liberty to do), orin any other manner you may think more advisable.—I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, R. RXDER. . 
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The aboye-letter was addressed to the Editor of the John Bull 
Newspaper, and the following are the observations which accompanied 
its insertion in the number for Sunday the 3d of April. 


TREMAINE. 

This is really an age of literary mystery, and it requires a talent beyond that which 
we possess, to discover the truth of any reports, however. _ Positive, respecting authors 
and their works—Sir Walter Scott has again publicly denied the authorship of 
‘““ Waverley,” (much to our astonishment) and we have been favoured with the fol- 
lowing letter, from the Right Hon. Richard Ryder on the subject of Ais novel of 
‘* Tremaine.” Not only did we hear from the publisher and his friends on ail sides 
that it was by Mr. Ryder, but through the county with which the Right Honourable 
Gentleman is more particularly connected, the work circulated as his, and was called 
his, as from authority. We now insert a letter containing the unqualified contradic. 
tion of the report, which we confess we had ourselves begun to doubt, from seeing it 
stated in the Old Times on Friday, that ‘* Tremaine” was certainly written by the 
Right Honourable Gentleman. 

In addition to this, we think it right to say, that we have heard the novel attributed 
to Mr. Spencer Perceval ; but be it his, or be it, instead of a faithful transcript of high 
life (as the vulgar call good society) a work coming from the pen of a regular steady- 
going hack writer; of one thing the above letter will serve to convince the town—we 
mean the folly of attributing to authors an intention of pourtraying living characters in 
works of fiction. Supposing the book to have been Mr. Ryder’s, and Mr. Ryder to 
have made himself Tremaine, the puffers told us that it was full of personal anecdotes 
and literary portraits of individuals connected with the State during Mr. Pitt's ad- 
ministration, &c. &c.—all this falls to the ground, and in another week we shall in all 
probability discover, that this extremely refined book is from some one of Mr. Colburn’s 
New Monthly Contributors, of whom he has been pleased to make a Privy Councillor 
and a man of consequence. 


Our readers will observe, that in the proper county papers (for by 
such means only can such a report, as the one in question, be circulated) 
was Mr. Ryder noticed as the author of Tremaine, and as from autho- 
rity. We all know, that the London Papers were equally authorized 
to say as much, and judicious praise and judicious extracts were daily 
circulated in that peculiar type, over which Mr. Colburn reigns so 
triumphantly. We detect “ that fine Roman Hand” in many a sly 
corner. 

This letter, however, from Mr. Ryder, was an awkward thing, and 
the John Bull’s remarks on Mr. Colburn push the subject in a way 
not very pleasant to that ingenuous young gentleman. It appears, 
from his own statement, that Mr. C. had been boasting of the quality 
of the author, as well as of the quality of the work, and had encouraged 
the report of Mr. Ryder being the man, never expecting that a person 
in high life would disclaim a fame so easily gotten. But out comes 
Mr. Ryder’s plain denial, and Mr. Colburn is driven to an explanation 
in print,—a sort of publishing at which he is at all times less happy 
than usual. The bookseller had got “a good name,” and felt with 
Iago, that it was most hard to be robbed of it! The following is the 
worthy publisher's letter on the subject of the denial, replying, in some 
parts, to certain statements which never appear to have been made 

May, 1825. K 
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against him, except in his own conscience. The letter, however, isa 
judicious and an ingenious letter,—being at once a zealous defence of 
wounded character,—a pleasing attempt at transferring a rejected 


mystery,—and, at the same time, a neat review of a work, in which, 
having no direct interest, he cannot but speak with strict impartiality: 
Let our readers mark tHe letter throughout, but particularly those pas- 
sages we have pointed out in italics. 


TO JOHN BULL. 
8, New Burlington-street, April 12, 1825, 

Sir—I was much surprised to observe it stated in your paper of last Sunday week, 
that you had heard from the publisher, that the novel of ** Tremaine” was written by. 
the Right Honourable Richard Ryder, and I immediately called on your printer to 
protest against having made such an unqualified assertion. No notice, however, having 
been taken of it in your last number, I hasten to request you will do me the justice 
to correct the error. My statement respecting the author, and which his own letters 
justified me in making, was this—That he was an intimate friend, both public and 
private, of the Right Honourable Spencer Perceval, and had taken a part in the 
political struggles from the time of Mr. Pitt. Such a man could be no ordinary 
writer, as indeed the work itself evidently proves ; and the fiiends of Mr. Ryder seem 
to have fixed the authorship at once on that gentleman. The universality of the 
report inclined me also to think it might be his—but I mentioned it merely as a 
report, and it could scarcely be expected that I should appear ignorant of a 
circumstance regarding one of my own publications, which all the world beside seemed 
to know. 

From 4 passage in one of his recent letters, the author seems less inclined than ever 
to avow himself; and I beg to assure you that I am still utterly unacquainted with his 
realname. I am, Sir, your’s, very obediently, Henry CoLBuRn. 


Mt Truly, after this, Mr. Colburn must be “ The Man of Refinement ;” 


. ~—he is the hero of the story! He is Tremaine! It is now pretty 
clear, that he has done more than quietly sanction the report of Mr. 

3 | a Ryder being the author, for, when it is contradicted so plainly as to 
a induce a Journal to complain of the publisher’s volunteered statement, 
iM re he rushes (in his accustomed frank manner) “ to protest against having 
in” made such an unqualified assertion.” Unqualified !—oh !—well then, 
tat) he has made a qualified assertion to the same effect! _The printer of 
Me 7. the John Bull, however, does not print Mr. Colburn’s delicate errata,— 
ry, ; and he takes the unfortunate pen in hand to correct himself. He now, 
Ke ‘—being in a hobble about his Man of Quality,—protests he himself is 
i, 1 utterly unacquainted with the author! The book then, we suppose, 
i } was left by some stranger at the publisher's shop, with a letter, stating 
al to Mr. Colburn, of ready credence, that he, the author, “ was an 
Ht | mam friend, both public and private, of the Honourable Spencer 
id erceval, and had taken a part in the political struggles from the time 


of Mr. Pitt.” A man,—reasoned Mr. C.—who could say this, “ could 
be no ordinary writer ;”—and Mr. C. had no interest in disbelieving the 
gentleman’s statements. Why should he disbelieve them ? i 
“ The friends of Mr. Ryder seem to have fixed the authorship, at. 
= once on that gentleman ;"—well, there is no reason why Mr. Colburn Mn 
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should not be friends with Mr. Ryder. The report got well into 
circulation,—even in small paragraphs in the papers,—and the pub- 
lisher, from the “ universality” of the report, was “ inclined,” as he 
says, to think it might be his. Indeed, he mentioned the work as 
Mr. Ryder’s, but only as a report. He could do no other than pass 
the tale, for it was not mentioned to him as a secret; and, as he says, 
it could scarcely be expected that he should appear ignorant of a 
circumstance regarding one of his own publications, which ALL THE 
WORLD beside seemed to know.” When all the world knows an author ; 
we really think a publisher may be pardoned in mentioning a name 
or so! 

We are glad to see that the Great Political Struggier, the Friend, 
in public and private, of the Honourable Spencer Perceval (“ they are 
all Honourable Men,”) is in habits of correspondence with Mr. Col- 
burn at this moment; though we lament his determination to keep 
his ¢t/e in the back ground. Surely his Lordship, or his Grace, might 
be induced to own a work which all the Magazines and Newspapers 
detect to be from a well-bred pen. 

We have only one fear respecting Mr. Colburn’s letter, and that is, 
that the Supervisor of Stamps will charge the poor John Bull three 
shillings for the benefit that paper has derived from the insertion of the 
admirable letter from the worthy Man of Refinement. 








LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
BY GRIMM’S GRANDSON. 


No. V. 
Paris, April 18, 1825. 

My Dean Frirnp,—We critics are really very kind and condescending 
to bestow our attention on the greater part of the books which are daily 
sent forth upon the world. It is an,understood thing, that those which 
we praise as a little less tedious, empty, and affected, than the rest, will 
be utterly forgotten in twenty years. During these twenty years, 
however,—-the time of their natural lives,—they may be pleasant 
reading, especially to a foreigner, who, being less intimately acquainted 
with our national character and manners, will be less struck by insipid 
common-places. 

This month is pre-eminently fortunate. It is marked by the ap- 
pearance of a chef-deuvre, which, as migit be expected, is already 
seized by the police. This work may take its station at no remote 
distance from the imperishable models of our literature. The name of 
its author’ will be repeated in that lofty region inhabited by the shades 
of Lafontaine, Boileau, and Racine. 

K 2 
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M. de Béranger’s New Songs (although fear of a prison has deterred 
the author from publishing the best he has written) may bear a com- 
parison with the works of the greatest poet France ever produced. 
I mean Jean Lafontaine, whose merits are probably very little under- 
stood by you foreigners. Moliére and Corneille want the aid of an 
actor ; their merit rests upon their moral philosophy,—upon a profound 
knowledge of human passions, &c. &c. The Frenchmen can feel all 
the captivation of our Lafontaine without so much trouble. Half a 
sheet of paper, and a little ink, are all that Lafontaine wanted to give 
to any perfect master of the language, the most intense pleasure that 
any human being can receive from means so simple. His most exquisite 
productions rarely exceed a page. De Beéranger’s song Le vieux Sergent 
belongs to the same class. These are the two first stanzas. 


Prés du rouet de sa fille chérie, 

Le vieux sergent se distrait de ses maux, 

Et, d’une main que la balle a meurtrie, 

Berce en riant deux petits fils jumeaux. 

Assis tranquille au seuil du toit champetre 

Son seul refuge aprés tant de combats, 

Il dit parfois ** Ce n’est pas tout de naitre ; 

** Dieu, mes enfans, vous donne un beau trépas !”” 





Mais, qu’ entend-il ?_ le tambour qui résonne ; 
I] voit au loin passer un bataillon, 
Le sang remonte a son front qui grisonne ; 
Le vieux coursier a senti ]’aiguillon : 
Helas! soudain, tristement il s’écrie : 
** C'est un drapeau que je ne connais pas. 
‘** Ah! si jamais vous vengez la patrie, 
‘* Dien, mes enfans, vous donne un beau trépas !” 
Chansons Nouvelles, p. 153. 
It might have been imagined, that every dress that satire could adopt 
had been worn thread-bare in France. Read, however, the song entitled 
Octavie, which is aimed at the Countess du Cayla. This lady, while 
still young and agreeable, submitted, for money, (about forty thousand 
a year) to the loathsome caresses of the most disgusting man in France. 
There are two men of considerable merit who will suffer greatly 
from the publication of this little volume. The old amateurs of poetry 
had a very distinct perception of what was wanting to M. de la 
Martine and M. Casimir de la V igne to entitle them to be classed with 
Lafontaine, Voltaire, Boileau, &c. But many judge only by facts. 
Now, two years ago, the works of Messrs. de la Martine and de la 
\ igne delighted the public as much as the first collection of M..de 
~ ange song The public was, of course, perfectly willing to 
at France could actually boast three great poets. , 
Do you recollect, my dear friend, that in one of the greatest works 


which modern literature has produced, Tom Jones, when Partridge is 


asked, after the play, which of the actors he liked best, he is some- 
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what indignant at the question which appears to him affronting to his 
judgment. “The King for my money,” says he; “ he speaks all his 
words distinctly, half as loud again as the other. Any body may see he 
is an actor.” 

Well, the French public set out with vehemently admiring Messrs, 
de la Martine and de la Vigne, because they talked about melancholy, 

lory, liberty, death, in the most pompous and tragieal style, and this 
basis lasted for two years. Like Partridge, they admired the man who 
was dressed fine, and who spoke loud. What sort of popularity then 
was to be expected for a poet who does not deal in exaggeration,—who 
lets his pen follow the unaffected promptings of his heart and fancy. 
This extraordinary man was so little indebted to education, that faults 
of spelling and of quantity are to be found in his earliest poems. This 
is not astonishing when we consider that he is the grandson of a poor 
tailor, and that he began the world as waiter at an inn. 

Even now, if you talk to certain pedants about De Béranger, they 
ask you what he has done? A song of a page long seems to them a 
most insignificant production, compared with a fine long poem, printed 
in quarto, with a large margin, and beautiful vignettes, and treating of 
life, death, melancholy, glory, &c. &c. with that pompous emphasis, 
without which, a stupid man thinks nothing serious or impressive. 

M. de la Vigne and M. de la Martine, the one from the beginning 
of his career, the other from the time he acquired a reputation, are 
men of great talent, who deliberately seat themselves at their desks, 
and say Lord Byron and Greece are in fashion. Now, then, we will 
write about Greece and liberty, and let us be sure not to forget the 
shade of Leonidas. We cannot be too emphatic and grandiloquent on such 
subjects. | 

M. de Béranger, far different from his noble rivals, has from his 
earliest youth been exposed to the most painful anxieties and sufferings 
—he was extremely poor. As soon as the manual labour by which he 
gained his daily subsistence was over, he sat down and wrote a song. 
This was his way of fixing things in his memory,—of writing his 
journal. His life, like his genius, has a considerable resemblance to 
that of the sublime Robert Burns, whom your Edinburgh pedants 
suffered to die of poverty. The public of Paris, who are rather more 
civilized, did not wait for influential people and good judges to point 
out to them De Béranger’s merits. Under Napoleon he obtained a 
place of about seventy pounds a-year, which to him was affluence, 
and enabled him to leave off working as journeyman in a printing 
office. The Bourbons, who are enemies of all true méfit, of course, 
dismissed him. His friends then encouraged him to publish the two 
first volumes of his songs. They brought him in upwards of eleven 
hundred pounds, an enormous sum for Out philosopher. The third 
volume, which is just published, and which the Bourbons instantly 
S€ized, has produced above nine hundred. De Béranget will probably 
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be condemned to four or five months confinement in Sainte Pelagie, 
—or, at any rate, his printer, M. Plassan, will be ruined. De Béranger 
suffers dreadfully from the tedium of confinement, and every thing he 
writes in prison is tinctured by it. . u 

The third volume contains several songs composed in Sainte Pelagie, 
during his first imprisonment ; they are deficient in vigour and spirit. 
The sight of the country, the influences of nature, and of a cheering 
sun, are necessary to the health of M. de Béranger, who, unfortunately, 
has a complaint in the chest. 

The volume which has just been seized was greatly reduced in bulk, 
in consequence of the suggestion of M. de Béranger’s prudence, which, 
however, was not prudent enough. He has written above two hundred 
songs which he calls his Chansonnier noir, and which will not appear 
till after his death, or that of the despotism. Several of the songs in 
this Black Book are very much in the style of Horace’s “ Integer vile 


~ scelerisque purus.” This same prudence which, as it appears, has not 


yet acquired the requisite degree of timidity, withheld M. de Béranger 
from giving us more than fifty-three songs, of which, only ten appear 
to be worthy of the author of the celebrated song Du Bon Dieu. 

I have already told you that when the poor little Muse of De Be- 
ranger made her début in the world, it did not enter the head of any 
body, except perhaps of two or three old dreamers, that there could 
be any competition between these slight and frivolous songs and the 
noble Messenians of Casimir de la Vigne, or the sublime Meditations 
of Alphonse de la Martine, who was at that time puffed by the ultra 
party as worthy to touch the harp of David, and as the inspired successor 
of J. B. Rousseau, and so forth. It is no small gratification to my pride 
to tell you, that I was one of these two or three dreamers. I wrote.an 
urticle on De Béranger’s songs for a journal, the editors of which were 
induced to insert it merely out of civility to me. M. de Béranger’s 
stvle was perfectly new, and novelty is always ill received in this 
country. People are afraid of committing themselves by admiring it. 

The history of our poets for the last two years is this. The liberal 
party has incessantly proné M. de la Vigne, who has not been inat- 
tentive to the interests of his own reputation, and whenever any event, 
the death of Lord Byron for instance, has arrested the public attention, that 
event was sure to be celebrated by M. de la Vigne within a fortnight. 
M. de la Martine’s works, on the other hand, have sold best, for the 
ultras are at least twice as rich as their opponents. The ultras are 
the landholders, and buy books to assist them in killing time at their 
country houses. The rich liberals are manufacturers, bankers, &c. anid 
are certainly not so favourably situated for reading. In the midst.of 
all this apparent success, the fame of these two poets has certainly di- 
minished. After repeated experiments, the public at length feels the 
distance which separates the man of genius from the man.of ;talemt, 
however great that talent may be. But before my pen is at the end 
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of this sentence, I feel my injustice towards M. de la Martine. The 
fame of this young poet would be much more brilliant, if he had pub- 
lished nothing since his first volume of Meditations. They were, like 
De Béranger’s best songs, the voice of his soul. From that time, elated 
by the reputation which the ultra party conferred upon him, M. de la 
Martine has chosen to write. He has thus revealed the fact that, 
combined with great sensibility and the talent of describing objects in 
humorous verse, he has an empty and sterile brain. The total absence 
of the faculty of thought is incredibly felt in the poem of the Death of 
Socrates, four thousand copies of which were sold in two days. There 
is not a single drawing-room in the Faubourg St. Germain, of itself 
a large town, in which the poems of M. de la Martine are not a neces- 
sary piece of furniture. He is patronised by M. de Genoude, the editor 
of the Etoile, a paper at once ministerial and jesuitical, which you must 
allow is not bad management. 

Our young men of fortune who do nothing, and of course are dying 
of ennui, and who decorate their spleen with the title of sensibility, 
discovered in the first Meditations of M. de la Martine a faithful picture 
of the languor and tedium of which they are the victims. This class 
of young men were shocked at the gay and voluptuous. spirit which 
breathes through the early songs of M. de Béranger. They are now ex- 
cessively scandalised at the song of Octavie, which certainly does a little 
exceed the strict bounds of decorum. Béranger has t>‘s misfortune in 
common with La Fontaine, to whom I must persist in comparing him ; 
—he offends prudery. 

The first volume of M. de la Martine’s Meditations were Rites 
when he also was suffering under poverty and ill health. He was at that 
time nursed by his friends in a furnished lodging-house at Paris (the hétel 
de Richelieu). M. de la Vigne’s career has, as I have been told, been marked 
by uniform success. He first distinguished himself by carrying off all the 
prizes in the colleges at Paris, and by gaining the especial favour of all 
the professors. The object of constant admiration and of constant ap- 
plause, his labours, if we may judge by their results, have all been di- 
rected to his own personal advantage.- His has been regular, counting- 
house-like work ; work of four hours a day producing a net eee of 
eighty pounds per month. 

Do not conclude from this long exposition of my particular opinions 
concerning our three great poets, that I am insensible to the great merits 
of De la Vigne and De la Martine. AllI contend is, that De Béranger is 
the first of living French poets; the one whose works have the greatest 
chance of seeing the twentieth century. After the songs Le Bon Dieu, 
Le vieux Sergent, and a few others, I rank M. de la Martine’s first vo- 
lume of Meditations. I adjudge the third rank to M. dela Vigne.. In 
1820, the greater number of the readers of poetry would have regarded 
the sentence as preposterous blasphemy ; now they condescend to discuss 
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it; and ‘in two or threé years, I have little doubt that it will be the 
mon expression of public opinion. 

"F alt: baer, sia an aeoephiin in favour of a case as little to be 
expected, as it is much to be desired, viz. that M. de la Martine, or M. 
de la Vigne, should publish works in a style entirely different from 
those they have hitherto given to the world. M. de la Vigne is at this 
moment preparing a tragedy founded on the history of Louis XI. sug- 
gested by Walter Scott’s Quentin Durward. The first scene represents 
Philip de Comines employed in writing his Memoirs. This is per- 
fectly in the absurd style of our Vaudevilles Anecdotiques. It reminds 
us of Guillaume Helvetius, La Maison de Moliére, and other pieces, in 
which an attempt has been made to bring the illustrious men of France 
on the stage. Our great writers are invariably introduced to the 
audience, manuscript in hand. M. de la Vigne will certainly produce 
some good verses in the style of Dryden or of Delille. Will he ever rise 
to the lofty energy of tragedy? This is a question which I shall be 
delighted to answer in the affirmative. 

I have heard a few pages of a new poem, by M. de la Martine, called 
the Last Canto of Childe Herold. Your English vanity must be flat- 
tered at seeing two of the most distinguished poets of France avow that 
they draw inspiration from Walter Scott and Lord Byron. The truth 
is, that the influence of our present form of government is daily felt in 
the growing resemblance we are acquiring to the English manner of 
thinking and feeling. Frivolity is losing, melancholy and gravity are 
gaining ground. Canals are finding their way through our fields, and 
melancholy into our drawing-rooms. Whether this be the fact or not, 
M. de la Martine, being the poet of the rich and powerful party, a book- 
seller ventured to give him four hundred pounds for this poem con- 
sisting of two thousand lines. (This is an enormous sum in France). 
The speculation was very successful, for he sold the right of publishing 
second and third editions for four hundred and eighty pounds, so that 
the first edition will be clear profit. 7 

Many of the lines I heard appeared to me negligently written. The 
same word is frequently repeated in two following lines, or even in the 
same line ; faults of this kind, however, are not faultsto me. The con- 
struction of French verse is become so mere a mechanical art, that M. 
de la Martine has very likely left these marks of negligence in order to 
distinguish himself from the two or three hundred poets who swarm in 
the drawing-rooms of Paris ;—all perfectly correct and perfectly dull. 
There probably is not one of this tuneful band who has not ten thousahd 
lines of French verse by heart, or who cannot command for instant Use 
thirty or forty different fournures to express the most trifling and ordi- 
nary sentiment. But having them all, they could not prodtice one 
original thought or feeling. 


The Last Canto of Childe Harold, is the history of the latter years 
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of Lord Byron’s life. We in France think that, from aristocratical 
pride, and from a lack of dramatic genius, Lord Byron could never 
describe any other personage than himself. 

I think this prevailing idea suggested to M. de la Martine the title of 
his poem. The sentiment with which the poem opens is nearly this, 
there are only two things in the’ world worthy to occupy great spirits, 
love and liberty. I have felt the power of love, I have attempted to 
sing it. Now I turn to thee—divine liberty! If M.de Genoude, who 
has created two-thirds of M. de la Martine’s reputation, by puffing him 
to the rich ultra-party, does not strike out this invocation to liberty, M. 
de la Martine will come into the enjoyment of a great stock of ideas, 
which he will find ready cut and dried in all the pamphlets in favour of 
liberty. This will be an inestimable advantage to a poet, whose grand 
defect is a painful sterility of ideas. M. de Béranger, on the other 
hand, if he were not a great poet, would be distinguished as a profound 
thinker. It is said that scarcely any man in Paris evinces such depth 
and originality of thought on politics, literature, &c.; in a word, on all 
that now engages the attention of the French people, if you will con- 
descend to give the name of a people to such a collection of timid and 
sprightly egotists. 

If there are any persons in England who perfectly understand the 
hundred beautiful fables of La Fontaine, you would do well to insert 
one or two of Béranger’s songs every month. 

But all the English reviews print such strange blunders, whenever 
they pretend to quote French, that we are led to conclude that the re- 
finements of our language are entirely lost upon you. The Memoirs of 
Harriette Wilson, which are here thought to be full of wit and cleverness, 
are ridiculous as soon as they meddle with French; as for instance, 
when they say @ la distance, instead of ad distance. These expressions 
convey ideas perfectly different. What will be your astonishment, and 
probably your virtuous indignation, when I tell you that we think love 
is described with more delicacy in Harriette’s Memoirs than in Walter 
Scott’s novels? After such a proof of contrariety in our tastes and 
sentiments, have I not good reason to tremble for the fate of these 
letters? We Parisians live upon nuances, you Londoners seem to 
despise them. | 

The Théatre Francais is like your East India Company. It is a 
kind of republic dependant on government, only that it produces intel- 
lectual pleasures instead of guineas. This republic was founded by 
Moliére, in 1670. It flourished up to the year 1814. The legitimate 
government with that spirit of niaiserie, for which it is much more 
remarkable than for its wickedness, ceased to compel the members of the 
Comedie Francaise to adhere to their regulations. Talma and Made- 
moiselle Mars, ever since 1814, have opposed the début of any actors 
who gave the slightest promise of talent, or who appeared likely to 
become their rivals in public favour. The same motives have led them 
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to procure engagements for twelve or fourteen sticks utterly devoid of 
talent. From the time of Moliére, the profits of the Théatre Francais 
have been divided into twenty-four shares. Several actors have half 
a share, others a quarter of a share. During Napoleon’s reign, a whole 
share gave an income of eighty pounds a month. Last month (March, 
1825) the profits of a whole share were something under seven pounds. 
The police is greatly alarmed at the success of the Cid of Andalusia, 
in which the King, Alphonso, is a perfect representation of a young 
Bourbon prince. He is lively, gallant and brave, incredibly weak, and a 
cold passionless libertine. The continual allusions which the character 
of this weak and profligate monarch must necessarily suggest to the 
audience, occasioned so much uneasiness to the police, that Desmousseaux, 
a poor devil who played well for the first time in his life in this piece, 
received orders to fall ill. This scheme of the police brought down the 
value of a share to between six and seven pounds. Many actors depend 
entirely for subsistence on a half share. This month it has yielded them 
only about three pounds five shillings. So striking an arithmetical truth 
has made some impression on the public, and it is become the fashion, 
all on a sudden, to reform the Théatre Francais. Napoleon, ina trans- 
port of admiration, granted Talma a pension of a thousand pounds a 
year, A few months after, Mademoiselle Mars, who has attained much 
nearer the perfection of her art in comedy than Talma in tragedy, received 
a pension to the same amount. These pensions were eventually, I think, 
raised to twelve hundred a year. Napoleon would have done a much 
better thing if he had ordered a fee of three hundred francs to be paid 
to each of these celebrated performers every time they acted. The gifts 
were not conferred with prudence; they have, consequently, made 
Talma and Mademoiselle Mars lazy, and have ruined the theatre. . Two 
illustrious noblemen, both very pleasant company, but both eminently 
absurd in matters of business, contend for the glory of reorganizing the 
Theatre Francais. Under such auspices, the annihilation of the theatre 
is generally considered certain. All our Jifterateurs, and, indeed, every 
class and order of society, are absorbed in the consideration of this mo- 
mentous crisis. The only theatres in Paris which answer are those with 
which government does not interfere. Hopes are entertained that after 
four or five hundred thousand pounds have been paid for the. folly 
of the two afore-mentioned Seigneurs, the theatre may come to 
enjoy that most advantageous neglect—Messieurs, the Gentlemen. of 
the Chamber, will leave the managers to themselves, and all will go 
well, especially if the Censorship happens to be grown a little less ab- 
surd. The respectable functionaries who conduct that useful branch of 
public business have just cut out an hundred lines, which appeared to 
them to furnish some probable allusions, from an unfortunate tragedy 
called Judith. I went to see it, out of my desire to give you an account 
of all our novelties, but, to say the truth, it is below eriticism. Towards 
the end of the performance the audience could bear-it no longer; and 
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cried aloud for the head of Holofernes. The author who writes fine 
verse (in the style of your Dryden again), is a M. Comberousse. 

Are you acquainted with one of the wittiest and the most misanthropic 
writers of France, Chamfort? He was, like his cotemporary Délille, a 
natural child, but worked his way into the society of the great people of 
the Court of Louis XVI. M. de Vaudreuil, one of the Queen’s favour- 
ites, got him a pensioh of eight hundred a year; when the revolution 
broke out, Chamfort, although in the enjoyment of an abuse so en- 
ormous, as eight hundred a year to a man of letters, had the mag- 
nanimity to declare himself hostile to abuses. He was, accordingly, 
denounced by good company as a monster, lost to every feeling of 
honour. Chamfort supported this stroke, so dreadful to every French- 
man, with a strength of mind truly Roman. Adhering firmly to his 
own opinions, he saw good company cry up to the skies the Abbe 
Delille, Marmontel, Morellet, and other philosophers who had too just a 
value for the good things they enjoyed under the Ancien Regime, not to 
declare in favour of their system as soon as there was any serious project 
for putting an end to it. Chamfort furnished Mirabeau with the famous 
speech in favour of the suppression of the academies. A more violent 
party than that to which Chamfort belonged, having seized the reins of 
government, he gave himself twenty wounds with a razor in the region 
of the heart, and in the knee, in the hope of dividing an artery. He 
died a few months afterwards, of the consequences of these wounds. 

Since the fall of Napoleon has permitted the French Revolution to 
proceed in its course, since it has restored liberty to thought, and the 
public attention to philosophical discussion, a new edition of Chamfort’s 
works is published every other year. The fifth or sixth edition is just 
out, and consists of five volumes instead of four. ‘The additional volume 
contains eighteen letters, written by Mirabeau, who being persecuted by 
his father (the famous Ami des Hommes, mentioned by Madame du 
Hausset), went to London, where he endeavoured to gain a miserable 
livelihood by working for booksellers. Chamfort undertook a work, tend- 
ing to expose the evils of civilization, such as he beheld it, and of society 
such as it existed in France about the year 1780. The anecdotes of his 
time, which he collected as proofs and illustrations of his system of 
misanthropy, are what render his works popular. Nobody reads a bad 
tragedy, written to flatter Louis XVI. which first procured him the 
favour of the court. His eulogies on La Fontaine and Moliére are de- 
lightful. They are among the most exquisite specimens of French 
writing. His two articles on the charming Memoirs of Duclos, and on 
the private life of the Duke de Richelieu, are here generally esteemed 
perfect productions. In short, I strongly advise you to buy the last edition 
of Chamfort’s works. 

On Sunday, 10th of April, M. Paul Louis Courier, the cleverest man 
in France, was assassinated as he was walking in a wood belonging to 
him at Veretz, near Tours. His body was found on the following day, 
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pierced with three balls. “French literature could not have sustained a 
greater loss. M. Courier was only fifty-two. He had served with dit. 
tinction in his youth, and had refused his vote to Napoleon when he 
raised himself to the Imperial throne. At that period, M. Courier left 
the army, and applied himself to the study of Greek. It is said that, in 
his knowledge of this language, he was only equalled by two men in 
France. Be that as it may, it is certain that since Voltaire’s time no 
writer has equalled M. Courier in prose satire,—no other man has 
written such delightful pamphlets. His petition in favour of “ The 
Peasants who were Forbidden to Dance” is one of the master pieces 
of our language. His pamphlets are but little known out of Paris. 
The public prints scarcely ever dared to announce them, besides 
which, most of the editors of journals were jealous of his superior 
wit and talent, At the time of his assassination he had gone to 
Tours to sell all his property. He had just had some disagreement with 
his wife, in consequence of which he had determined to shut himself up 
in a cheerful sunny room in Paris, and there to pass his life in writing. 
His death is a great happiness to the Jesuits. M. Courier would have 
been the Paseal of the nineteenth century. It is confidently reported 
that he has left Memoirs of his Life, and particularly of the two or 
three years he spent in Calabria. These memoirs, if ever they see the 
light, will materially affect the place held in public estimation by several 
celebrated generals. M. Courier was a decided enemy to the absurd 
emphasis and affectation of the intense, with which M. de Chateaubriand 
has corrupted French literature. The style of his pamphlets, and of a 
specrmen of a Translation of Herodotus, frequently reminds us of the 
naiveté and vigour of Montaigne. 

The war between the Classiques and the Romantiques, which must 
be extremely uninteresting to you, has this month given birth to a 
very amusing satire in verse, the author of which is a man of sense and 
wit, named de la Touche; and to two pamphlets, by M. de Stendhal 
and M. Artoud. The question at issue is, whether future writers of 
tragedy are to imitate Racine or Shakspeare. Lord Byron’s tragedies, 
and those which have been acted with any success in London for the 
last five or six years, seem to us quite after the manner of Racine. The 
persons of the drama do little and talk eloquently. The Romantiques 
speak very highly ofa comedy called Les Espagnols in Dannemark, which 
will shortly appear in print ; as it is pretty certain that the Censorship 
would not suffer it to be acted. The author is said to be e young man 
of eighteen. A draft of an anonymous letter, addressed to Louis XIV. 
by Fenelon, has just been sold at a very high price at a public sale. 
The original, which consists of twenty-four pages, is m the hand-writing 
of that illustrious man. It is a master-piece of reasoning. If Louis 
XIV. ever received this letter, I should think he could hardly avoid 
recognizing the style of its author. 


L’honnet Homme et le Niais is a novel from the pen of M, Pieatd. Itt 
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rather sillily written, but it gives a faithful picture of the manners 
of Paris from 1800 to 1820. It is of a very different depth from M. de 
Jouy’s Ermite de la Chaussée d’Antin. M. Picard has much less wit, 
much fewer striking expressions at command. The Jesuits having done 
him the favour to persecute his book ; it has reached a second edition. 
It will be very interesting to foreigners. In 1800 you believed us to be 
monsters on the faith of a few writers in the pay of Pitt. You will see 
that we were then what we have always been, frivolous, consummately 
vain, running after the pleasure of the latest fashion, and indifferent to 
the opinion of other nations. Your’s always, 


P. N. D. G. 
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We remember to have heard a gentleman at the head of a Jarge manufac- 
tory, employing much and complicated machinery, declare that he had made 
up his mind to a life of never-ceasing anxiety and exertion, for if he left all 
right, at going to bed, he was sure to find something wrong in the morning. 
We look upon the manager of his Majesty of England's Italian theatre to 
be pretty much in the situation of this unfortunate gentleman, with how- 
ever additional evils that the living machines it is his principal business to 
direct are driven from their courses by prejudices, interests, ignorances, 
caprices, and passions of their own, to which our friend’s levers and wheels 
were not liable; and moreover at the end of the year he was pretty sure of the 
general result of his concern turning out in his favour—a consequence by 
no means so certain at the opera. 

The company removed to their old quarters soon after Easter, and occu- 
pied Novosielski’s magnificent building, with assurance doubly sure to the 
spectators that they would not “ bring an old house upon their heads,” a 
promise which some who have entered into it would be not less glad to 
secure. But no sooner were space and accommodation in their accustomed 
amplitude and splendor restored to the public, than the attractions which 
were to draw and amuse “ the many headed monster” suddenly fell away. 
Madame Ronzi de Begnis has been continually indisposed and so has Signor 
Garcia. Mr. Ebers, indeed, found it at length necessary to publish a bulletin 
for the satisfaction of the noble crowd that daily inquired after these 
singers, containing some correspondence between Mr. Ayrton, Signor Garcia, 
and himself. In his letter, Mr Ayrton recites some of the embarrassments 
he has had to contend against: it appears Mrs. Gattie was engaged, but 
she fell sick ; an event by the way, musically considered, to be lamented by 
nobody so much as herself and her husband. Then, “ after encountering 
some difficulties, Mr. Ayrton was” fortunate enough to conclude an arrange- 
ment with Madame Castelli, by which she agreed to accept the less impor- 
tant parts that might be allotted to her, provided she were but allowed to 
wnake her debit as Elvirain Don Giovanni, or Despina in ‘ Cosi fan tutte.” 
Mr. A. now thought himself secure of giving an opera, but lo! the building 
could not support itself against such harmony, and was found to have sunk 
into a dangerous state. To the Little Theatre the company fled for shelter ; 
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but, in passing across the street, it is to be presumed, Sig. Garcia took coli: 


and his cough stopped the performance. What was worse, his disorder 
was probably infectious, for Madame De Begnis became ill, and “the pub- 
lic had to regret the loss of her services for upwards of a fortnight.” “The 
consequence was, “ the substitution of that charming, though hacknied, 
work J! Barbiere di Seviglia.’ “ By dint of forced rehearsals and resolute 
perseverance,” Mr. A. was enabled to bring out Adelina, aud ZL’ Italiana in 
Algieri compressed into one act. 

Ile then looked forward to Passion week, as a season of leisure fitting to 
be converted into a season of labour. But Signor and Madame De Begnis, 
with a piety that canot be teo highly applauded, had provided against 
rehearsals during that penitentiary time in their articles, and upon this 
privilege they steadfastly insisted. Oimé! povero impresario! Madame 
Vestris had gone to visit a sick mother at Paris; M. Begrez was confined 
to his couch by a serious accident (some say he stumbled against a horse- 
whip), and no advance could be made. 

We do not presume to state that these moving miseries suggested the re- 
hearsal of Cosi fan tutte to the ready fancy of the manager, but it seems 
very natural, and accordingly upon Cosi fan tutte he fixed. He allots the 
part of Fernando to Curioni, and that of Guglielmo to Garcia; but Garcia 
refuses the one and claims the other, and when Mr. A., mutatis mutandis, 
thinks to reconcile all differences and offers Guglic/mo to Curioni, that singer 
rejects it, being as much too low for his voice as Signor G., Mr. A. fears, 
will find Fernando too high. Mr. Ayrton proceeds to show why Signior 
Garcia ought not to have refused Guglielmo and adduces the examples of 
Tramezzani, Crivelli, and Begrez which he fortifies by the fact that Garcia's 
voice is extending downwards, and that he has continually played Don Gio- 
runni, Which is written in the base clef. The dispute, like most other 
disputes, then turns upon the question of what is a base part. Signor 
(rarcia says he will not take a base part, Mr. Ayrton says the Signor has 
already taken such a part more than once, and it is thus he confirms his 
accusation. “ In short, Signor Garcia, like other singers who have been 
long in this country, seems now to consider the theatre as a matter of se- 
condary importance. A salary of twelve hundred and fifty pounds for a 





season of forty nights only, out of which he, most likely, will not he re- 


quired to sing above five and twenty times, should have prompted him to 
devote zealously all histalents in aid of the establishment, and ought to have 
induced him even to make sacrifices, if necessary, in order to manifest his 
gratitude to the subscribers, who contribute so very liberally towards the 
support of a theatre which grants him such generous terms.” The public 
may probably be inclined to accord with Mr. Ayrton. Finally, the Signor 
ugrees to accept the character, if allowed to retire from that in Semiramide, 
writes a billet, which Mr. Ebers styles, “ tres impoli,” and the latter 
appeals to the public. 

. All these distresses have been the uniform attendants of a theatre ever 
since the first was built and must ever be while the strain laid upon the 


powers of singers of the first rank is so great, and the court and attention '’ 
they draw so excessive. These circumstances at once pamper the imaginary 


i 


importance of the individuals and also afford frequently a just and some~ ~ 


times a false pretext for the non-performance of duties. We are among 
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those, who wish to see both these causes of public disappointment and 
private loss and animosity abated ; but how this is to be effected is not 
quite so clear. The results are obvious enough. During the present season, 
the opera has been very inferior to the expectations so vast an expenditure 
entitles the subscribers and the public to form. But who is to blame? 
certainly not Mr. Ayrton, who has undertaken a task of indescribable dif- 
ficulty. Nor can we believe that the necessary reform can ever be accom- 
plished, till the rate of engagements is reduced and the dangers of dispute 
obviated by competition. Even last year with five prima Donnas not a sin- 
gle opera was sustained in the best manner. This fact indicated the neces- 
sity of strong measures of reformation. At the very moment when the 
manager of the King’s Theatre finds himself unable to compel the attendance 
of the performers, operas are privately performed at the houses of Nobility 
by some of the very same parties, and it is more than probable that the 
directors will in future perceive the indispensable obligation of inserting 
a clause in their articles to prevent the singers from embracing such en- 
gagements. 

At this moment there are no performers so highly in vogue in the private 
parties of people of fashion, as Signor Garcia and his daughter. They 
sing some Spanish things, exquisite in their kind. Mademoiselle Garcia 
frequently takes the vocal part, and her father accompanies on the guitar. 
The airs have a burden in which the company often joins. These performances 
are exceedingly beautiful and effective. The lady is yet very young and 
her style by no means formed ; nevertheless, she is a superior singer. Of 
Garcia himself, it may be truly said, he has astonishing science. ‘His powers 
are failing from time and exertion, and he is certainly labouring under a 
severe cough, yet with what exquisite art did he vary the passages and 
cover both the defects of nature and indisposition on the night of the last 
Tuesday but one. His singing formed indeed the entire support of the piece, 
for Madame Vestris is a very poor Rosina, and Remorini makes but a 
coarse Figaro; but let us do him justice. His voice is superb, and with 
some allowance for the use of the lips and mouth in passages of execu- 
tion, he is a fine singer. ‘ In Pietro L’Eremita,” on Saturday, April 23, 
Porto sang magnificently, so much’so indeed as to leave little regret for 
Zuchelli, whose performance of the same character was with justice so 
highly extolled. Curioni appeared for the first time this season, but 
though a sweet singer he is a poor substitute for Garcia, by whose assistance 
the performance might have been rendered as perfect as possible. The 
acting of Madame Ronzi de Begnis was inimitable. It is hardly to be con- 
ceived how exquisitely she expressed the strong passions which agitate the 
‘oul of Agia, while grace tempered emotion. Her beauty was heightened 
by the varying expression. She was truly exquisite. Indisposition diminished 
the accustomed excellence of her singing, which was less forcible than 
usual. 

Madame Caradori is not in her place in the vastness of the opera stage, 
which reduces great, and all but annihilates powers of a second order. 
Madame Caradori’s voice and manner are, however, delightful in their 
kind. Elegance, precision, and delicacy, reign through all she does ; and 
there is an innocency which sets off and enhances the polish of art. Few 
“Ingers will-give fiurer pleasure, for whatever she does is perféct in its kind. 
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Her pronunciation of English, when she sings, is better than that of almost 
any foreigner we remember. That these her attributes are felt and under- 
stood by the public, is demonstrated by her reception at Madame Catalani’s 
farewell coucert, given on the 22d of Apiil, where she obtained far more 
applause than the Catalani herself. Apropos des bottes : — At the last but 
one of these concerts, the aid of Signor Pistrucci, the improvisatore, was 
called in, and the very last introduced a Mr. Huntley toa London audience. 
His voice is a low tenor, not well formed, for his throat has too much 
influence in the production of the tone, and, altogether, his singing is 
mediocre. Nature has given him some share of power, but he has much 
to learn before it will avail bim to any considerable purpose, if indeed the 
habits he has formed can be overcome. Mr. Sapio also sung ; and in his 
duet with Madame Catalani, very successfully. His style approaches more 
uearly to true Italian than that of any English singer of the present day. 
But Mr. Sapio must take care—he has advanced to the brink of a precipice, 
by treading the boards of Drury-lane. In his song (a patriotic tribute to the 
Greeks from the French Melodies, which we must believe some good- 
natured feeling towards the author induced him to sing, for a more ineffective 
composition was never selected) we perceived the proofs of his perilous 
situation. If he attempts to continue the course he has begun, namely, to 
increase force at the expense of finish, he is lost, irretrievably lost. His 
intonation sunk, his tone was impoverished, and his whole manner tainted 
with the vulgarity of the stage. We entreat him to beware. His wants 
lie precisely in the contrary direction. Vaughan is a fitter model for him 
than Braham ; and this truth he will soon feel at the Ancient Concert, where 
whatever may be said of severe notions, the purest taste prevails. 

Subsequent opportunities of hearing Miss Wilkinson, the young lady 
whose appearance at the Ancient Concert we noticed in our last report, 
lead us to confirm the estimate we gave of her powers. This young lady's 
talent is much over-rated by the partiality of friends. There are many 
finer voices by art, many better formed by nature, for the foundations 
have not been laid in the best possible manner, and her taste is by no means 
cultivated to the highest degree. We have indeed been seldom more 
astonished than at hearing the manner in which she sang Webbe’s beautiful 
song “ A rose from her bosom had strayed,” at Mr. Greatorex’s concert, the 
conductor himself standing behind her chair, being (as we are told) her 
master. He cannot have forgotten his friend Harrison in this air ; and if so, 
how could he suffer Miss Wilkinson to sing it as she did? Mr. Greatorex 
suffered from the indispusition of the corps vocale. Mrs. Salmon is obvi- 
ously ill or shaken by her long professional exertions, so much so as to need 

epose. Miss Stephens was too ill to give her songs ; and the abstraction 

of so much talent was a sad drawback. The room, however, was filled in 
a way to prove in what high estimation Mr. Greatorex is held by. the noble 
directors and supporters of the Ancient Concert. 

At the dinner of the New Musical Fund, three German performers-were 
introduced, one of whom played on a new instrument called the Physhar- 
monicon, and the two others on the Spanish Guitar. The instrumeiit With 
the unpronounceable name, is either the Terpodion which was € 
some years since in London, or an improvement. The principle is ¢ ly 
the production of tone, by the motion of a wheel, upon bars of metal 
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or some sonorous body. ‘This wheel is moved by the foot, and the 
pressure of the finger on the key removes the damper. The music they per- 
formed was excellent in its kind, and the effect altogether extremely 
pleasing. 

Miss H. Cawse has appeared at Covent-garden i in a new opera, called 
the Hebrew Family; and though the piece fell, the young debutante 
succeeded so well as to secure, we are informed, such an engagement as 
demonstrates the good opinion of managers. Her powers are altogether 
extraordinary in one so young. She owes her musical instruction to the 
care of Sir George Smart, and though not now more than 14, reads music 
with surprising facility, is a good timist, and well grounded in the art. 
Her voice is of great compass, round, and clear in tone, and, for so mere a 
child, of full volume. But she had no music worthy of her. One ballad 
by Whittaker, which to us appears but a meagre matter, was raised into 
notice by her playful execution of it. As an actress she has much 
promise. 

Drury-lane has brought out another production of Weber’s, Abon Hassan, 
by name. The manner of the composer of Der Fretschutz is audible in the 
overture, but we cannot think it contains any thing particularly estimable. 
Indeed the more we hear of this latter wonder, the more we are surprised 
at its attraction. It has, it is true, a regular place. There are traits of 
fancy and strong originality, particularly in the overture ; but as a whole, 
Der Freischutz is dull and invocal from the absence of melody, except 
where it appears in slight strains, and in detached parts which have no 
continuity. Weber, it seems, it is decreed to succeed to the empire of 
Rossini. Both houses, it is said, are employed on his Preciosa. It were to 
he wished that the purveyors of our musical pleasures would bear in mind 
the morning gun of the critic, and not spoil a good thing by that dam- 
nable trick of iteration. 

We have occasionally mentioned the Royal Academy of Music, and it is 
but justice to say, that the instrumental pupils manifest such a progress on 
public days, as to be highly creditable both to themselves and their in- 
structors. To see an orchestra of these Lilliputians is very interesting, not 
only to the amateur of music, but to all who desire that the professors of a 
liberal art should be raised by a religious and moral education, and bya 
tinge of letters. The members of the committee are indefatigable in their 
attentions. We understand it is in the contemplation of these gentlemen to 
institute concerts upon the grandest and most universal scale, comprehend- 
ing all the talent engaged in the Ancient and Philharmonic concerts, and to 
assist the pupils and the funds of this academy by the legitimate means. 
These concerts, however, will probably not commence until next year. 


NEW COMPOSITIONS. 

Polonaise Brillant, for the pianoforte, by J. P. Pixis. This is a very effective lesson, 
Mr. Pixis possesses much originality and strength in his general style, and this compo- 
sition displays both in a considerable degree. The introduction consists of some bril- 
liant passages of execution, requiring much precision of finger ; the Polonaise itself is 
extremely simple, but its subsequent treatment displays great ability, particularly in a 
short movement in F. minor. 

Brilliant Rondo, “ a l’Autrichienne,” for the harp and pianoforte, by N. ©. Bochsa. 
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This lesson is dedicated to Master Aspull ; but let no one be alarmed at this prognostica. 
tion of difficulty, for it is considerably easier than Mr. Bochsa’s compositions usually are 
for both instruments. ‘The pianoforte part only requires a firm touch, and strict atten. 
tion to the marked contrasts which form its character ; that for the harp contains more 
difficulty, but nothing beyond the reach of tolerable proficiency ; the lesson is very 
spirited and energetic. 

The Jager Chorus, from Der Freyschutz, with bars for the harp, by N. C. Bochsa, 
is in a style peculiar to this imaginative composer, and is one of superior talent. He is 
here at home, he is writing for that instrament over which he appears to possess an 
almost supreme power, and the music bears with it an irresistible attraction. The well 
known subject is preceded by a grand prelude of four pages, which has, however, all the 
appearance of a regular introduction. It is formed on the opening to the incantation 
scene and a passage from the Bacchanalian song, and is worked in a very superior 
manner. The variations on the chorus are extremely difficult, and full of spirit and 
buoyancy. No, 3 is the most striking, the Andante has great delicacy, and the Waltz 
in Weber's style, which, however, is similar in more than style, to that in the Freys. 
chutz forms an elegant conclusion. 

God save the King, with variations for the pianoforte, with accompaniments for the 
flute and violoncello (ad libitum), by J. F. Burrowes. Mr. Burrowes’s theme, though 
old, will always have particular recommendations to that class of pianoforte players, to 
whose capacities his music is principally adapted, his variations are not difficult, are all 
agreeable, and present considerable variety in themselves; the lesson altogether is one 
likely to prove useful to the master, and amusing to the scholar. 

J. B. Cramer’s twenty-five new Diversions for the pianoforte, consist of what might 
be more aptly termed Studios, and, we suppose, that it is only to avoid the repetition of 
an old title, that this one is appended to the composition before us. It is almost impos- 
sible for such a master and performer as Mr. Cramer to write any thing, having for its 
object the improvement of the learner, which would not afford good practice, but we 
cannot see the occasion, or even opening for such a work as the present, after the many 
superior productions of this kind which this coeval artist has himself produced, besides 
those by equally fine masters, nor can we congratulate him on having displayed any fresh 
trait of genius in his twenty-five Diversions. 

Fair little Creature of to-Day, by D. M. Macarthy. 

The Maiden’s Dream, written and adapted to a German Melody, by W. Ball. 

Now while Eve’s soft Shadows blending, written and adapted to Rousseau’s Dream, 
by W. Ball. 

Of these ballads, the first two have light and easy melody to recommend them ; the 
exquisite Air of Rousseau’s Dream will be certain to gain for the last, many and warm 
admirers. 

ARRANGEMENTS. 


Deli per questo istante solo, from ‘* La Clemenza di Tito,” arranged for the harp 
and pianoforte, with a flute accompaniment (ad libitum), by Cypriani Potter. 

Weber’s Overture to Preciosa, arranged for two performers on the pianoforte, by 
Je Latour. 


Book IT. of favorite Airs, from Preciosa, arranged for the pianoforte, with an Accom- 
paniment for the flute, by J. Latour. 

Overture to I Barbiere di Seviglia, arranged for the harp and pianoforte, with accom- 
paniments for the flute and violoncello, by N. C. Bochsa. 

Three more Numbers of the new edition of Cramer’s works are published, containing 
a duet for the harp and pianoforte, with an accompaniment for the flute, Le Joyeux, an 


Introduction and Rondo for the pianoforte, and a First Grand Concerto, with orchestral 
accompaniments. 
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The farmers have been very busily engaged in getting in the barleys. Some of the 
early sown are already up, and the growing showers which have fallen during the last 
few days have forwarded both these and the wheats very considerably. The last look 
every where very finely. Indeed, some of the farmers have publicly said that they 
never remember to have seen them promise better. The grasses are also springing 
very fast. In fact, every thing appears to foretell, at present, future abundance. The 
markets have been excessively dull for some time past, in consequence of Mr. Whitmore’s 
intended motion respecting the corn laws. The farmers appear to be panic struck, and 
are exerting every nerve to present a large number of petitions to the legislature against 
any revision of the existing statutes. Hundred meetings are consequently taking place 
every where, all tending to this object. The large cities are also convening meetings 
of a contrary tendency, and are not less strenuous in requesting a free trade. 

The average arrivals have been, during the month, of wheat 7781 qrs.; barley 
3757 ; oats 12,951; flour 7847; while the average price for the week ending April 9 
was, for wheat 68s. 7d. ; barley 38s. 2d. ; oats 23s. 7d. 

The beef trade is better, the prime having gone off currently at 4s. 4d, to 5s. per 
stone. Mutton and lamb are also free sale, at about the same prices, 





NEWS OF SCIENCE. 


English Opium.— Messrs. Cowley and Stains still continue to grow poppies for opium, 
and as it would seem, very successfully. In the year 1823 they collected 196 Ibs. of 
opium from a twelve-acre field, and such was its character in the market, that it sold 
for two shillings a pound more than the best samples of foreign. The expense of its 
cultivation was 275/. of which 103/. was paid to the labourers employed in collecting it. 
The whole produce of the field was 3701. The following remarks which they make 
concerning the soils proper for the growth of poppies, are important to those who may 
be desirous of cultivating this branch of agriculture. ‘* A porous sub-soil appears to be 
a circumstance of the first-rate importance, for when it consists of clay our crops have 
invariably been inferior to those which have grown on such parts as were situated on 
the sand, although assisted with manure. So strong indeed is our conviction of the . 
ill-effects of an impervious sub-soil, that we have no hesitation in saying, that however 
good the soil, or however dry it may appear, if it be situated immediately above clay, no 
profit can be extracted from it by the growth of poppies, so frequent will be the 
partial or total failure of the crops.” T'rans. Soc. Arts. 

Fiorin Grass. —Experiments on the productive powers of this grass have been re- 
cently made in the Highlands of Scotland with the greatest success, and it promises to 
become a very important addition to the grasses of this country. A field, the property 
of Mr. Donald Maccoll, Lettershuna, Appin, Argyleshire, consisting of three acres, has 
recently given an annual produce of five thousand stones. The field in question, which, 
till prepared for this grass, was not worth an annual rent of 10s. an acre, being 
covered with brushwood, rushes, sedges, &c. is now considered to be worth ten guineas 
an acre, from the immense quantity of winter fodd upon it, where winter food is so 
valuable.— Rep. Arts. 
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Professor Barlow.—The Emperor of Russia, in testimony of the esteem in which 
he holds Professor Barlow’s magnetical discoveries, has presented him with a valuable 
watch and rich dress chain. ‘The East India Board has also followed the example 
of the Admiralty and Trinity Boards, and made him a present of two hundred pounds. 
Fused Charcoal.—At last a specimen of fused charcoal, or supposed artificial 
diamond, has been examined. The specimen was obtained by Professor Macneven, of 
New York, by means of Hare's Deflagrator ; it was sent to Dr. Cooper, and by him to 
Mr. Vanuxem, who examined it, having always been very sceptical of the fusion of 
charcoal. It consisted of a large and small globule, connected together by a thread ; 
colour black, without lustre, opaque.- When struck it yielded without breaking ; re- 
ceived a polish like that of iron ; when filed it gave way as iron or soft steel would do; 
it was attracted by the magnet, and when hammered was malleable. Nitric acid, when 
heated, acted violently on it; and ultimately, peroxide of iron and a little silica were 
obtained ; the proportion of silex to metallic iron being about 11 to 5. Such, therefore, 
is the nature of the black fused charcoal. Messrs. Silliman and Hare, however, deny 
that Mr. Vanuxem had operated on a proper specimen.— Philadelphia Jour, 

The Method of the Least Squares.—Mr. Ivory is publishing a series of papers 
on this very delicate problem, in the Philosophical Magazine. They are written 
in that spirit of sound sense which in general distinguishes the mathematicians of 
this country from those of the continent; and with that philosophical clearness 
which, in a remarkable degree, characterizes all the speculations of this very emi- 
nent mathematician and philosopher, who undoubtedly, since the death of Professor 
Playfair, stands in this country at the head of the mathematical sciences. The method 
of the least squares is of great practical importance, as a means of determining the 
elements of astronomy to the last degree of precision ; it is curious as a mere abstract 
speculation, depending as it does on the abstrusest analyses, and the more refined 
considerations of the doctrine of probabilities. The method itself Mr. Ivory has de- 
duced from very simple physical considerations, and shown its connection with Cotes’s 
mechanical method of approximating to the astronomical elements ; and this is beyond 
comparison the most satisfactory mode of viewing the question. He has also derived it 
mathematically from the doctrine of chances, undoubtedly with very great simplicity, 
and with as much clearness as such a process admits. This method was first published 
by Legendre, in his Theory on the Orbits of Comets, although it had been denounced 
some years previously by M, Gauss, of Gittingen. 

On the Narcotic Basis of Belladonna.—Dr. F. Runge has discovered that alkalies 
have the power of totally destroying the narcotic power of belladonna. From some ex- 
periments which he has recently made, he found that a single drop of the extract of 
leaves of belladonna, produced a dilatation of the pupil of the eye, which lasted twenty 
hours. Milk of lime was then added to it, till the lime sensibly predominated ; and 
after frequent stirring, was left at rest for three days. A clear yellow precipitate had 
then settled, and the supernatant liquid had but little colour, gave an unpleasant smell, 
and no longer produced any effect on the pupil. The washed yellow precipitate was 
then saturated with sulphuric acid, slowly evaporated to dryness, and then digested with 
alcohol. The spirituous solution contained a vegetable principle in combination with 
sulphuric acid, and was soluble in water, but was perfectly without action on the eye. 
A drop of the residue, untouched with the alcohol, was then applied ; but it also pro- 
duced no effect. Hence it cannot be doubted, that the narcotic principle of belladonna, 
which in its natural state so powerfully dilates the eye, loses this power altogether by 
solution in alkalies, even one so much diluted as lime water, and consequently, when in- 
tended to be used medicinally, should never come in contact with the caustic alkalies. — 
Ann. de Chim, 

Mr. Bell and M. Majendie.—Mr. Bell, at the commencement of a course of lectures, 
which he is now delivering, after stating a general view of his researches on the nervous 
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system, observed that there might be some surprise that in detailing these researches he 
had not mentioned the name of M. Majendie. He could not (he said), trust himself to 
speak on this subject, and, accordingly, read from a written paper a statement, in sub- 
stance as follows: that he had commenced these researches as early as the year 1809, 
that in the year 1811 he was in possession of the principal facts of our present knowledge 
of the nervous system ; thatin the year 1821, a friend of his had gone over to Paris, and 
shown to M. Majendie and a number of French medical men, plates and experiments 
illustrative of these discoveries, and that the experiments of M. Majendie in London last 
year were, in fact, little more than a repetition of the experiments there exhibited. 
What may be the relative claims of these two eminent men, may not be very easy to 
scttle, but certain it is, that Frenchmen have always been very ready to appropriate to 
themselves the discoveries made in this country. 

M. Majendie’s Experiments on the Cercbellum.—M. Majendie in experimenting on a 
rabbit having accidentally wounded the erura cerebelii, it turned suddenly on its back, 
and whatever position he gave it, it rolled incessantly till some physical body arrested it. 
On dissection, he found that he had disordered in a great measure the crus cerchelli 
corresponding to that side toward which the animal had a tendency to turn. On 
repeating this experiment on another rabbit, he found the same result ; but on cutting the 
left crus, the rotation reverted from left to right. ‘* It struck me,” says this eminent 
physiologist, * as being probable that the one transmitted a force which was equally 
balanced by the other, and that it was the equilibrium of these two forces that regulated 
the position, repose, and divers voluntary and involuntary motions. Subsequent experi- 
ments convinced me this was the case, for on cutting both the crura, the animal became 
quite immoveable, and showed not the least sign of animation. If I admitted the opi- 
nion of Professor Rolando upon the functions of the cerebellum, which he regards as the 
organ producing movement, I must have hesitated; but having, in the course of my 
researches, observed some animals completely deprived of the cerebellum, and yet exe- 
cute some regular movements, I thought it necessary to make further inquiry. The first, 
step I took was to cut it, from the bottom upwards, in such a manner as to have three- 
fourths to the left and one-fourth to the right ; the animal rolled on the right, and its 
eyes were placed as if I had cut the left pedancle. I then made a section of the same 
extent on the left side; the rotation immediately ceased, and the eyes resumed their 
natural position. It is evident from this last experiment, that the division of the crura 
has more influence on the lateral rotation and inverted eyes, than the union of the cere. 
bellum itself, and this induces me to think that the impulsive force comes not from this 
organ, but elsewhere. An experiment it struck me would throw some light on the sub- 
ject—it was to separate vertically the cerebellum into two equal parts. Several ineffec- 
tual attempts were made before I could completely succeed, the section verging too much 
either to the right or the left, when the phenomena already described were produced, but 
in a less degree. But on eventually succeeding, the most curious phenomena were ob- 
servable ; the eyes were to an extraordinary degree agitated ; they seemed to jump in 
their orbits, and the animal itself seemed to be placed between two repelling powers; on 
its inclination to one side it was instantly repelled to the other, and it remained balanced 
in this wonderful manner for several hours. 

Belladonna, a Preservative against Scarlet Fever.—Professor Hufeland some time 
ago published a paper on this subject, and his suggestions have been very extensively 
acted on in Germany, and the happiest results have followed. He has published a 
second paper containing extracts from the reports sent him, from men who hold import- 
ant official situations, and which are therefore entitled to the greatest credit, “* they have 
proved,” says Dr. Hufeland, “* by experiment, that this plant does render persons un- 
susceptible of the infection of the fever in places where it may be raging. The modus 
operandi seems to be that of diminishing the nervous susceptibility, and thus it appears, 
according to the old axiom, ** that without a certain degree of excitement of the nerves, 
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and a corresponding degree of susceptibility, there can be no fever.” Thirteen extracts 
are given from these reports, whence it appears that in all cases where scarlet fever was 
raging, one-twentieth of a grain of extract of belladonna, administered night and morning 
for a few days, operated in nearly every case as a complete preventive, and, in the very 
few instances where it did not, the fever appeared in a very mild form—Jour. der 
Practisch. Heilk. 

Rice paper-—The substance commonly known by the name of rice paper is brought 
from China; and although it has a general resemblance to a substance formed by art, 
yet a slight examination of it with the microscope is sufficient to indicate a vegetable 
organization. A series of experiments to ascertain its structure have shown, that it 
consists of long hexagonal cells, whose length is parellel to the sarface of the film ; 
these cells are filled with air, when the film is in its usual state, and from this cir- 
cumstance it derives its peculiar softness. It is a membrane of the bread fruit tree, the 
artocarpus incisifolia of naturalists, and when the tilm is exposed to polarized light, 
the longitudinal septa of the cells depolarize it like other v.getable membranes.— Ed. 
Journ. Sci. 

Potatoe Brandy.—Professor Oersted gives the following account of Siemen’s new 
process for making brandy from potatoes, now generally adopted in Germany and the 
north of Europe, and by which one-third more brandy may be obtained than by the 
usual method. The potatoes are put into a close wooden vessel, and exposed to, the 
action of steam, which heats them more than boiling water; they can thus be reduced 
to the state of the finest paste with the greatest facility, it being only necessary to stir 
them with an iron instrument furnished with cross pieces. Boiling water is then added 
to the paste, and afterwards a little potash rendered caustic by quick-lime; this dis- 
solves the vegetable albumen which opposes the complete conversion of the potatoe 
starch into a fluid. Professor Oersted frees the potatoe brandy from its peculiar flavour 
by means of the chlorate of potash, which is said to make it equal to the best brandy 
made from wine.— 7 ech. Rep. 

Black-lead.—Another black-lead mine has been recently discovered in Inverness- 
shire on the property of Glengary. It is situated near the top of a rocky ravine, close 
to the head of Loch Lochy, on the south-east side, and within a mile of the Caledonian 
canal, The mineis so situated, that an artificial trough or slide of simple construction 
like that used at Alpnack, Switzerland, for timber, might be erected to convey the 
black-lead ore, by its own force of descent, from the mine to the Caledonian canal; the 
breadth of the mine in many places, where it crops out, is fully three feet wide.—Ed. 


Journ. Sci. 


Mechanics Lecture at Paris——M. Dupin has completed his course of lectures on 
Mechanics and Geometry, at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. Upwards of five 
hundred persons, principally of the working classes attended them and listened with 
the profoundest attention. The progress of industry will be incalculable, when directed 


by science,—Cour. Fran. 








UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OXFORD. 


Congregations for the purpose of granting Graces and conferring Degrees will be 
holden on the following days, during the present month, in Easter Term, Thursday, 
May 5; Friday, May 13; Saturday, May 21. 


On Wednesday, April 13, being the first day of Easter Term, the Rev. John Watts, 
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MA. Fellow of University, and the Rev. William Dalby, MA. Fellow of Exeter, were 
admitted in full Convocation to the office of Proctors of the University for the year 
ensuing ; after which the Rev. John William Hughes, MA. of Trinity, the Rev. 
Joseph Loscombe Richards, MA. Fellow of Exeter, the Rev. Frederick Charles 
Plumptre, and the Rev. William Glaister, MA. Fellows of University, were nominated 
Pro-Proctors. 


The Examining Masters appointed by the Vice Chancellor and Proctors under the new 
Statute are, 


In Literis Humanioribus, 


Mr. Cardwell, of Brasennose. Mr. Longley, of Christ Church. 
Mr. Ogilvie, of Balliol. Mr. Self, of Oriel. 
Mr. Mills, of Magdalen. Mr. Johnson, of Wadham. 


In Disciplinis Mathematicis et Physicis. 
Dr. Ogle, of Trinity, Aldrichian Professor of Medicine. 
Mr. Rigaud, of Exeter, Savilian Professor of Geometry. 
Mr. Cooke, of Corpus, Sedleian Professor of Natural Philosophy. 


April 20.—The University Seal was affixed in Convocation to an Indenture for esta- 
blishing four University Scholarships, under the endowment of the very Reverend the 
Dean of Westminster. These Scholarships are expressly intended by the founder *‘ for 
the promotion of classical learning and taste,” and are to be holden for four calendar 
years, from the day of election, provided the Scholar shall keep by residence two aca- 
demical Terms in each year. The candidates (who are to be elected, after examination, 
by three Examiners appointed by the Trustees). are to be undergraduate Members of the 
University, who shall not have exceeded their sixteenth term from matriculation, no 
regard being had to place of birth, school, parentage, or pecuniary circumstances. The 
trustees are the Vice Chancellor, the two Proctors, the Provost of Oriel College, and the 
Dean of Christ Church, and the election of the first Scholar is to take place in the full 
term immediately succeeding the completion of the foundation. After this first election, 
every Subsequent Election is to take place annually in Lent Term, and one Scholar only 
is to be elected in one calendar year. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
Bachelor in Divinity. 
April 21.—John Calcott, Fellow of Lincoln. 


Bachelor in Civil Law. 
March 26.—Frederick Benj. Twisleton, Fellow of New College (Grand Compounder). 


Masters of Arts. 
March 26. G. Deane, St. Mary Hall. ‘ F. M. Danson, Queen’s. 
H. G. Talbot, Student of C. C. G. L. Hamilton, Trinity. 
J. H. Gegg, Alban Hall. R. Basnett, Trinity. 
E. W. West, St. John’s. T. H. Harding, Wadham. 
April 13. Hon. P. H. Abbot, St. of C.C. W. Pyne, Pembroke. 
W. Mellard, Magdalen Hall. April 21. A. B. Mesham, Corpus. 
A. W. Schomberg, Mag. Hall. R. Walker, Wadham. 
C. Tookey, Magdalen Hall. E. G. Simeox, Wadham. 
R. Tawney, Fellow of Mag. * ‘'T. Williams, Oriel. 
W. Stone, Fell. of Brasennose. W. R. Wyatt, Brasennose. 
S. Maddock, Brasennose. T. Johnson, Merton. 


C. 5S. Greaves, Queen’s. 



















: Ww. si. ete Hall. ’ 
aE t, Mary Hall, 
(G.C.) 


tebroer 
21. B. Kenyon, St. M. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


—Mr. Edward Herbert Fitzherbert, and Mr. John Wordsworth, both of 
shtnedeat ‘aalecatah University Scholars on Dr. Bell’s Foundation.—Thomas 
Ct Ee a en aes BA. res dot nian 
Society.—The Rev. Nicholas Fiott, MA. was elected Fellow on the Plat¢Foundation. 
April 1—At a congregation held this day, the following Degrees were conferred : 



















Bachelors of Arts. era 
Henry Peter Daniel, Trinity College. Charles Jolland, Jot "8. 
William Hopwood, ‘Trinity Thomas Hulton, Caius. 
Rev. Ferdinand Faithful, St. John’s. Thomas Fielding Baker, Caius. 
Rev. Benjamin Maddy, St. John’s. Abraham Thomas Rogers Vicary, Jesus. 
April 6.—The Rev. Thomas Clowes, BA. of Queen's College, was elected a Fellow 
of that Society by dispensation from the King. 


April 12.—The Rev. John Brown, MA. Fellow of Trinity College, was elected 
Senior of that Society. 
April 13.~—Robert Cory, BA. of Emmanuel College, was elected Fellow of that 


Society. ; 
April 20.—At a Congregation held this day, the following Degrees were conferred. 


Doctor in Physic. 
Thomas Elliotson, Jesus College. 
Masters of Arts. 
F. T. Pratt, Trinity College. Rey. C. B. Clough, St. John’s. 
E. Ware, Trinity. Rey. C.G. R. Festing, St, John’s. . 
Rev, T. Nash, Trinity. Rev. C. H. Gooch, Corpus Christi. 
Rev. G. Pitt, Trinity. W. C. Walters, Jesus. 


J. Evered, Trinity. 





Bachelor in Civil Law. 
Matthew Scott, Trinity Hall. 





Bachelors of Arts. 
C. Nairne, Trinity College. J. G. Powell, St. Peter’s. 
C. M. Long, Trinity. H. Pratt, Corpus Christi. 
J. B. B. Clarke, Trinity. N. Chinnery, Queen’s. 
H, R. Crewe, Trinity. J. H. Watkins, Catharine Hall. 
Rev. R. Deeker, Trinity. J. $. Byers, Catharine Hall. 
J. Warner, Trinity, G. Sharland, Jesus. 
W. Quekett, St. John’s. R. Cobb, Christ. 
P. W. Buchan, St. John’s. T. L, Cooper, Magdalene, 
Rey. J. C, Collins, St. John’s. H. P, Blencowe, Emmanuel. 
B. Lambert, St. John’s, M. C. Tolputt, Sidney. 
W. W. Jordan, St. John’s. G. G. Wyattyille, Sidney. 
C. E. Band, St. John’s. J.C, Warren, Sidney. 


The Marquis of Douro, eldest son of the Duke 
Oxford, has been admitted of Trinity College. 


[ 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The Rev. Dacre Barrett Lennard, BA. to the Rectory of St. Michael at Plea, Nor- 
wich; Patron, Sir T. B. Lennard, Bart.Rev, William Creasy Drew, BA. to the 
Rectory of Sandringham, with Babingley annexed, Norfolk ; Patroa, Henry Hoste 
Henley, Esq-—Rev. Thomas Hawes, to the Rectory of Thorndon, Suffolk—Rev. 
Samuel Lee, MA. Professor of Arabic, to the Curacy of Belton, with Harrow- 
gate.— Rev. Samuel Carr, MA. of Queen’s College, to the Rectory of Little Eversden ; 
Patrons, The President and Fellows of that Society.-Rev. R. Duffield, BD. Fellow 
of St. John’s College, to the Vicarage of Impington; Patrons, the Dean and Chapter of 
Ely.—Rev. Henry Foulis, MA. St. John’s College, to the Rectory of Panton, Lin- 
colnshire, and the Vicarage of W'ragby, with East Torrington (by dispensation); Patron, 
Edmond Turnor, Esq.—Rev. Charles Turnor, MA. to the Vicarage of Milton Earnest, 
Bedfordshire, with Wendover Vicarage, Bucks (by dispensation); Patron, Edmond 
Turnor, Esq.—Rev. Thomas Mathews, of St. John’s College, to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Prior’s See, Salop; Patron, the Rev. N. Hinde.—Rev. Julius Deeds, 
MA. to the Rectory of Orlingbury; Patron, Sir Brook William Bridges, Bart.— 
Rev. Samuel Carr, MA. to the Vicarage of Great Eversden; Patron, the King.—Rev. 
George Millers, MA. to the Rectory of Hardwicke.—Rev. Temple Frere, to the Kec- 
tory of Burslon, Norfolk; Patron, the King. | 








LIST OF PROJECTED WORKS. 


A New Theory of Light. 

Travels of my Night Cap, by the Author of my Note Book. 

Darvan’s Grammar of the Modern Greek, translated by Mr. Mitchell. 

A Dictionary of Modern Greek, by Mr. Mitchell. 

A Compendium of the Modern Words to be used as a Supplement to the Dictionary, 
by Mr. Mitchell. 

Conversations in Greek, French, Italian, and English, by Mr. Qfitchell. 

The Book of Nonconformity, 1 vol. 8vo. 

A Collection of Scotch Songs, 6th vol. by G. Thomson. 

A Documentary Supplement te Who wrote Icén Basilike. 

An Essay on the Weeds of Agriculture, by the late Benjamin Holditch. 

A Memoir on the Road of Cephalonia, by Col. C. J. Napier. 

Report of the Trial, King at the Prosecution of the Marquess of Westmeath. 

Dr. Jamieson’s New Practical Duty of the Mechanical Science, &c. 

We have received the following interesting communication. 

A Lady is about to publish the Contents of an Album, placed some years in her 
Drawing-room, to receive the Contributions of her Literary Friends during their Visits. 
The Subjects discussed are exceedingly various and entertaining, and the Work under 
the tide of * The Blue Book, or Characters and Opinions,” ts expected to appear early 
in May. 
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Lambeth and the Vatican. 3 vols. 12mo. 1¥. 1s. 

Goldsmith's Wonders of the United Kingdom. 3 vols. 12mo. 1, Is. 

Doubleday’s Babington, a Tragedy. 8vo. sewed, 4s. 6d. 

Tales by the O’Hara Family. 3 vols. 12mo. UW. 10s. 

A Key to the Knowledge of Nature, by the Rev. R. Taylor. 8vo, 18s. 

Travels among the Arab Tribes, by J. 8. Buckingham. 4to. 3/. 13s. 6d. 

Marianne, an Historical Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

A Peep at the Pilgrims in 1636. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Turner’s History of England. 3 vols. 8vo. 32 

Harrison on the Arteries. Vol. II. 12mo. 5s. 

Travels through Russia, Siberia, Poland, &c. &c. in 1822, 3, 4, by James Holman. 
2 vols.8vo, li 4s. . 

Narrative of an Expedition to the Source of St. Peter’s River, by W. H. ‘Keating, 
AM. 2 vols. 8vo, 11. 8s. 

Observations on some of the Dialogues of the West of England, by James Jennings. 
Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

Denmark Delineated, by A. A.Feldborg. Royal 8vo, with Engravings, 1/. 11s. 6d. 

An Attempt to Establish the First Principles of Chemistry by Experiment, by Thomas 
Thomson, MD. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 10s. 

The Negro’s Memorial, by an Abolitionist. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Enchiridion Theologicum, by John Lord Bishop of London. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

The Dawn of the Reformation, or the Lollards. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Nine Letters on the Extent of the Death of Christ, by the Rev. James Methven. 
12mo. 2s. 

Fragments of Wisdom. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Persecuted Family, by the Author of Helen of the Glen. 18mo. 2s. 

Ralph Gemmel, by the Author of Helen of the Glen. 18mo. 2s. 

Stemmata Anglicana, by T. C. Banks, Esq. 4to. large paper, 5/. 5s. ; small ditto, 
Bl, 3s. 








FOREIGN WORKS IMPORTED BY M. M. BOSSANGE AND CO. 


Allart (Mademoiselle Hortense) Lettres sur les Ouvrages de Madame de Staél. 8vo. 
4s. Gd. 

Arlincourt (Vicomte D’), l’Etrangére. 2 vols. 8vo. 1825, 15s. 6d.—2 vols. 12mo. 9s. 

Arnault(A, V.) ses Euvres complettes, to be completed in 6 vols. 8vo. two of which 
are out, at per volume, 10s. 6d, 

Baron, Lettres et Entretiens sur la Danse Ancienne et Moderne. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Belloc (Madame), Lord Byron. 2 vols. 8vo. portrait and view, 18s. 

Beranger, Chansons nouvelles. Royal 18mo. fine paper, wood cuts, 8s. 

Bertrand, Lettres sur la Physique. 2 vols, 8vo. 1/. 5s. 

Bidassouet (Abbé), Histoire des Cantabres, ou des premiers Colons de entire 
avee celle des Basques leurs Descendans directs. 2 vols. 8vo. 12, 2s. 

Botourlin, Histoire Militaire de la Campagne de Russie en 1812. 2 vols 8vo. and 
atlas of maps and plates, 1/. 16s. 

Bussy Rabutin, Histoire Amoureuse des Gaules. 4 vols. 32mo. 12s. 

Carmontelle, les Femmes, Roman Dialoguée. 3 vols. 12mo. 1825, 15s. 

Chateaubriand (Vicomte), Maison de France, ou Recueil de Piéces relatives a la 
Legitimité et 4 la Famille Royale. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

Conde, Histoire de la Domination des Arabes et des Maures en Espagne et en Por- 
tugal, depuis I’'Invasion de ces Peuples jusqu’a leur Expulsion definitive, trad. de 
"Espagnol par de Marles. 3 vols. 8vo. 12. 7s. 
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Degerando (M.), du Perfectionnement Moral, ou de I’Education de soi-meme, 2 vols. 
8vo. li. Is. 

Dupin (Charles), Discours et Lecons sur I’Industrie, le Commerce, la = et sur 
les Sciences appliquées aux Arts. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

Fain (Baron), Manuscrit de 1813. 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 2s. 

Fauriel, Chants populaires de la Gréce Moderne. 2 vols. 8vo. Ii. 2s. 

Flesselles (Comptesse de), Imprudence et Sévérité. 4 vols. 12mo, fig. 15s. 

Fouché (Joseph), ses Memoires. 2 vols. 8vo. Bruxelles, 1/. 1s. 

Galerie Lithographiée des Tableaux de S. A. Royale Monseigneur le Duc d’Orleans, 
publiée par MM. Vatout et Quenot, Livraisons 1 to 4. On India paper, at li. 1s. 
per number. 

Ganilh (M.), de la Science des Finances, et du Ministére de M. de Villéle. 8vo, 
7s. 6d, 

Gilbert, le Figaro de la Revolution, ou Memoires de M. Iolibois. 3 vols. 12mo. 
plates, 12s. 

Grassi (Alfio), Charte Turque, ou Organisation, Religieuse, Civile, et Militaire, de 
l'Empire Ottoman. 2 vols, 8vo. fig. 14. 2s. 

Jouy (M. de), son Theatre, et Poesies legeres. 5 vols. 12mo. plates, 1/. 7s. 6d. 

Kriloff, Fables Russes, imitées en Vers Francais et Italiens par divers Auteurs, pub- 
liées par le Comte Orloff. 2 vols. 8vo. portraits and plates, 1/, 2s, 

Keratry (M.), les Derniers des Beaumanoir, ou la Jour d’Helvin. 4 vols. 12mo, 18s, 

Lacretelle, Considerations sur la Cause des Grecs. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Lallemand, Traité Theorique et Pratique des Operations Secondaires de la Guerre, 
2 vols. 8vo. With 4to Atlas containing 44 Topographical Plans, 3/. 12s. 

Leroux, Eléments de Pneumatologie, ou Anatomie des Substances Spirituelles. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Liskenne, Lettres a Palmyre sur l’Astronomie. 8vo. plates, 10s. 6d. 

Marie Du Mesnil, Chroniques Neustriennes, ou Precis de I’Histoire de Normandie, 
suivi de Chants Neustriens. 8vo,. 10s, 

Marotte (la), de Sainte Pelagie, ou Momus en Prison; par MM. Béranger, Jouy, 
De Pradel, Lagarde, et autres. Small 12mo, plate, 1825, 5s. 6d. 

Mirabeau, Memoires sur son Epoque, sa Vie Litteraire et Privée, sa Conduite Poli- 
tique. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/, 2s. 

Picard, l’Honnéte Homme, ou le Niais Histoire de Georges Dercy et de sa Famille. 
3 vols. 12mo. 1825, 15s. 

—— le Gil Blas de la Revolution, 3eme edit. 5 vols. 12mo. ll. 4s. 

Palingenesia, or the World toCome. Royal 8vo. printed by Didct, 12s. 

Revue Politique de I’Europe en 1825. 8vo. 3s. 

Roland (Madame), la Comtesse de Melcy, ou le Mariage de Convenance. 4 vols. 
12mo. 15s. 

Souvenirs (Mes) de 1814 et 1816, Par M. ——. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Segur (Mr. Le Comte), ses Memoires, ou Souvenirs et Anecdotes. Vol. I. vo, por- 
trait, Paris, 10s. 6d. 

Segur (M. Le General Comte de), Histcire de Napoléon et de la pe esata 
pendant l’Année 1812, 4eme edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/, 2s. 

Simons Candeille (Mme. ), Lydie, ou les Mariages manqués. 8vo. fig. 9s. 

Wyttenbach (Mme.), Theagene, suivi du Banquet de Leontis. 12mo. fine paper, 
4s. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES IN THE PRINCIPAL CANALS, DOCKS, 
WATER-WORKS, MINES, RAIL-ROADS, &c. 

















































Amt.} Per : Amt.| Per 
CANALS. paid.| share. INSURANCE OFFICES. paid. | share. 
OT EE 100 ORs Alliance, «++ecesscecseeceseee ] 18 10 
Rirmingham eheeetereeeee seeeeee 17 ] 350 Ditto Marine. Seceepeaesesses ] . 3 
WOME ars sere eeeereneeeseeecere 100 = 11200 Globe++ + ecsececececeeeeeeeee P| 
Srannete ond Chester eee ereeetee ~ 4 a 130 
UPR TIE sy secgoceseees: S| 8 |ftondonescoc cc 12 10) 23 
AVOD: ++ seer eeeeeees M0 | 27 MOCK coceeeseceeece seeeseees 
Koons see rrrrrrrrr rT Tri rir r | 47 48 Royal Exchange TeTeTrTiiriy 315 
Last and Liverpool ETTiTi ti tti 100 520 
Games <nerevrer sev cys ner sereectae “ MINES. 
Roc Occ cence eeeeneweeseeenere RD 130 Anglo-Mexican pee eeoscesseees 20 100 
Stafford and Worcester-+++++-+++*- 140 850 Ditto CDIIi, «+ «+0000 ee ee eeneee 5 8 10 
Trent and Mersey eee eee ee eee 100 2000 Brazilian eee eee eee ee eee eee 10 17 
Warwick and Birmingham pceceses 100 w0 ee: TTT . 2 10 
‘o OMDIAN «eeeeereree seveee 
DOCKS. e General Mining: --+-+++++++++ ; 10 i: 
C PClals «ss eececeeeseceeeceee 100 CTUVIAN,: ++ escessceececcees 
Rast lodia peedecccccoucccocecocces 100 125 Real Del Monte-+--+-++++e+e+- 120 11050 
LODdOfe + see crceeccceneeececeeees 100 105 Rio de la Plata-+++++++++eeee 5 iS 10 
West India «+vecccescnceeeeeevess 1 220 United Mexican--««+++++-+-+++0 22 lh 
WATER WORKS, 1 
East London. «+ +++ «ese ceeeeeseee 100 130 MISCELLANEOUS. 
Grand Jupction---------+++++++++ 50 79 =} Australian Itural Comp. 100} 1 “8 
KeMmt.«+scee. coves cosecceseeccsece 100 42 olombian Ditto-«-+-+++++-+++ ] 4 13 
South London: ««++++sceceeeceeeee 100 92 Mexicar Tred Ditto, «-«+++. 1 5 6 
West Middlesex-+++++e+-+eeeceees 100 74 Colombian Pear! Fishery------ 12 16 
Gold Coast Association. ..---.- ols | 8 
; rold Coast ation-+«+++s- 
oo Gas Engine Carriage---+--+++++ J 1 6 
City of London-++++++eeeees 100, 90 | 160 || General Steam Navigation---- 100} 5 9 
New Ditto-«.-se0+ esseeeseecs 100} 50 90 Equitable Loan Bank ---+++++ ] 1 10 
Imperial, «-++eeseereeeee eens 50} 40 53 Irish Provincial Bank -+--+--- 100} 65 1] 
Ditto New ++ +-+sserreereeeees 0) 30 41} Rio de la Plata Agricul. Comp. 100) 5 7 10 
United General --++++++++++4+ 50) 12 17 || West India Company. -------- 100} 5 5 10 
Westminster, «++ececscecececs 50 68 
ROBERT W. MOORE, Sworn BROKER, 
20, Token-house-yard, Lothbury. 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR MAY. 


MeERcwRY will be in inferior conjunction with the Sun on the 13th day at 18 hours 
in the constellation Taurus, passing within a quarter of a degree of the Sun’s lower 
limb. This planet afterwards becomes a merning star; but on account of the close 
approximation to its primary, no opportunity for observation will be afforded. Venus 
in the early part of the month will be a conspicuous and beautiful object during the 
evenings, having on the 3d day only | digit of her western limb illumined. The cusps 
or horn may at this time be clearly distinguished pointing to the eastward. The infe- 
rior conjunction of this plant takes place on the 19th day at 4 hours 17 minutes, passing 
24 degrees to the northward of the Sun. Her distance from the Earth will be about 
twenty-seven millions of miles. After the conjunction toward the close of the month 
Venus will appear as a morning star, rising between three and four o’clock, NE. 3 E. 
to the southward of the Pleiades, having her cusps pointing to the westward. Mars will 
be in conjunction with the Sun on the 26th day at 10 hours 30 minutes, passing within 
4 minutes to the northward of that luminary. This planet will be invisible throughout 
the month. Jupiter, in the constellation Cancer, with a progressive motion, comes in con- 
junction with the 4th of Cancer on the 10th day at midnight. Only three eclipses of his 
satellites will be seen in our latitude this month. On the 12th day the emersion of the 


Ist satellite, at 9 hours, 49 minutes, 


23 seconds. Emersion of the 2nd satellite, on the 
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7th day, at 12 hours, 104 minutes. Emersion of the 3d satellite on the 6th day, at 11 
hours, 53 minutes. Jupiter sets NW. and W. and during the evenings will be a beau- 
tiful telescopic object. Saturn in the constellation Taurus approaches the Sun and will 
be lost in his rays towards the close of the month, but at the commencement will pre- 
sent an interesting object in combination with the planet Venus and Aldebaran, the Ist 
of Taurus. The Georgian, in constellation Sagittarius, rises SE. 3 E. on the Ist day 
at 50 minutes after midnight, and on the 21st im the same direction, at 11 hours, 30 
minutes. On the 3lst day a very small eclipse of the Moon will take place, beginning 
at 11 hours, 53$ minutes, and ending at 23 minutes after midnight, the greatest obser- 
vation of the Moon's southern limb at 12 hours 84 minutes. At this time the Moon 
will be vertical near the Island of St. Helena. Her situation is in the constellation 
Scorpio near Antares, the Ist. On the 7th day, at 9 hours, 30 minutes, the constella- 
tions will be thus situated: NNE. is the small Lizard, above which is Cepheus. From 
NE. by N. nearly to ENE. is Cygnus ; NE. by E. the Fox and Goose is rising; and 
ENE the Arrow. Over these appear the beautiful Lyra; the head and contortions of 
Draco, and Urs2 Minor. In the east, Taurus Poniatowski is seen just above the hori- 
zon; while, extending from NE. by E. to SE. § E. and from the horizon nearly to the 
meridian, are the Serpent Bearer and Hercules. In the SE. advancing to the meridian, 
is Bootes with its Ist Arcturus ; and between Bootes and Hercules appears the Northern 
Crown. On the meridian are the Crow; the four stars in the body of Virgo; Coma 
Berenices ; the tail of Ursa Major, and the tail of Draco. 8. by W. § W. near the Crow, 
isthe Cup. The body of Leo SW.; Cancer and Canis Minor ‘WV. by S., Gemini W. by 
N.; Auriga from NW. by W. to NW. by N.; Perseus from NW. to N. by W. Cassio- 
peia and Andromeda at their lowest depression N, 








BIRTHS. 


March 20. The lady of N.S. Chauncy, Esq. a son. 

— The lady of Ambrose Weston, Esq. of Guildford-street, Russell-square, a son. 

21. The lady of James Moody, Esq. Hunter-street, Brunswick-square, a son. 

23. At Bath, the lady of the Hon. Hugh Francis Manners Tollemache, a daughter. 

— At Hoddesdon, Berks, the lady of P. C. Cazalet, Esq. a daughter. 

24. At Pudlicott House, Oxon, the lady of Sir Simon Stuart, Bart. a daughter. 

25. At Haines Hill, the lady of Capt. Garth, R. N. a.daughter. 

26. In Wimpole-street, Cavendish-square, the lady of John Goldie, Esq. a son. 

— At Vale Cottage, Green-lanes, Hornsey, the lady of Joseph Thorp, Esq. a daughter. 

27. The lady of Charles Calvert, Esq. MP. a daughter. 

— At Caher, the lady of George Mechan, Esq. 3d Dragoon Guards, a daughter. 

28. In Upper Wimpole-street, the Right Hon. Lady Amelia Sophia Boyce, a son. 

29. At Irnbam Halli, Lincolnshire, the seat of the Right Hon. Lord Clifford, the Hon. Mrs. Clifford, 
a danghter, 

— In Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, the lady of John Constable, Esq. a daughter. 

— At Dessington-hall, Northumberland, the lady of Edward Collingwood, Esq. a daugtiter. 

30. In Upper Montague-street, Montague-square, the lady of Captain R. J. Maclean, 65th Foot, a 
daughter. 

3L. The lady of D, Maclean, Esq. of Brunswick-square, a daughter. 

— At Pattenham Priory, in the county of Surrey, the lady of Richard Sumner, Esq. a son. 

— The lady of Martin Manglis, Esq. Herne Hill, Surrey, a son. : 

April 1. In Paris, the lady of Charles Thellusson, Esq. a son. 

— The lady of Charles Ellis Heaton, Esq. a daughter. 

2. In Gloucester-place, the lady of M. Macnamare, Esq. a son. 

— The lady of John Barclay, Esq. of Dovonshire-place, a son. 

3. In Hatton Garden, the lady of John Sim, Esq. MD. a son. sit Suche aide 

4. In St. James's Place, the lady of Ralph Deane, Esq. a son. 

5. At Harperley Park, Durham, the lady of G. H. Wilkinson, Esq. a son. 

6. At Mark’s-hall, the lady of W. P. Honywood, Esq. MP. a son. 

— At Apprington-house, near Totness, the lady of Major-General Adams, ason. — 

7. At Brasted Park, Kent, the lady of Edmund Turton, Esq. a sow and heir. 

— In Finsbury-place, the lady of George Bishop, Bsq.ason. 

— Mrs. Hessey, of Fleet-street, a danghter. 
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Il. At his house in Suffolk-street, Pall Mall East, the lady of D. E. Morris, Esq. a daughter. 
12. At his house in Whitehall-yard, the lady of the Hon. Henley Eden, a son and heir. 

13, At Roehampton, the lady of C.G. Wynne, Esq. a son. 

14. At Dorset-place, Dorset-square, the lady of R. Gurney, Esq. of the Inner Temple, a son. 
— The lady of Capt. Slegg, of the Royal Dragoons, a son. 

15. At the house of Capt. Berkeley, RN. the Lady Charlotte Berkeley, a daughter. 

— In Neve-street, Spring Gardens, the lady of J. H. Tremaine, Esq. MP. a son. 

— The lady of S. Burn, Esq. of King-street, Cheapside, a daughter. 

16. At Norwood, the lady of Francis Tuke, Esq. a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Mareh 22. At Mary-la-Bonne Church, Warden Sergison, Esq. eldest son of the Rev. William 
of Cuckfield Park, Sussex, to Editha, seeond daughter of the late Sir Jacob Henry Astley, 
of Melton Constable, Norfolk, and of Seaton Delaval, Northumberland. 

— At St. James’s Church, James Wittit Lyon, Esq. of Albemarle-street, to Emma Dalton, second 
daughter of Mrs. Edwards, Regent-street, and of Rheola, Glamorgansbire. 

— AtSt. Aldgate’s Charch, Oxford, Charles Willis, jun, Esq. of Cranbrook, Kent, to Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late William Macbean, Esq. of Roaring River Estate, Jamaica. 

24. At Woodford, Thomas Chapman, Esq. of Mecklenberg-square, eldest son of Edward Chapman, 
Esq. of Whitby, Yorkshire, to Maria Louisa, youngest daughter of John Hanson, Esq. of the 
Rookery, Woodford, Essex. 

— At Farringdon, Thomas Tonge, eldest son of William Vallance, Esq. of Sittingbourne, Kent, to 
Sarab, second daughter of William Ward. Esq. of Farringdon, Berks. 

— At Hockliffe, Bedfordshire, Thomas Tringham Smith, Esq. of Bolton-street, Piccadilly, to Emma, 
youngest daughter of Lieutenant Colonel Gitpin, of the Grange, Hockliffe. 

26. At Kensington, Richard Temple, Esq. of Kemsey, Worcestershire, to Louisa Apne, youngest 
daughter of the late James Rivett Carnac, Esq. Member of Council at Bombay. 

— At Bath, D. H. Dallas, Esq. only son of Sir Thomas Dallas, to Marianne, only daughter of the 
late Thomas Whiting York. Esq. of Lincolnshire. 

28. At Kileolgan Church, county of Galway, Ireland, Captain Francis Manley Shawe, of the Cold- 
stream Guards, to Albinia Hester, eldest daughter of Major-General John Taylor, of Castle Taylor, 
in the county of Galway. 

29. At Horsham, Henry, youngest son of William Padwick, Esq. of Cosham-house, near Ports- 
mouth, to Susan, youngest daughter of T. Chasemore, Esq. of the former place. 

31, At Newton Ferrers, Devonshire, Philip, second son of Sir John Perring, Bart. Memiland, to 
Frances Mary, only daughter of the late Henry Roe, Esq. of Gnaton. 

April 4. At St. James’s Church, Dr. P. Leslie, to Miss Hendrie. 

5. H. R. Cresswell, Esq. of Tulse-hill, Surrey, to Ann, only daughter of James Trice, Esq. Kings- 
down, Kent. 

— Inthe Private Chapel, at Shawe Hall, Lancashire, the seat of Wim. Ffarinton, Esq. Alexander 
Nowell, of Underley Park, Westmoreland, Esq. to Charlotte, daughter of the late James Ffarington, 
Esq. 

— At Edmonton, the Rev. Lancelot Sharpe, rector of Allhallows’ Staining, London, and of the 
Shrubbery, Lower Edmonton, to Mary, second daughter of T. L. Tweed, Esq. of Hyde Cottage, of 
the same place. 

6. At St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, Francis Hawksworth Fawkes, of Hawkswortli Hall, in 
the county of York, Esq. and eldest son of Walter Fawkes, Esq. of Farnley Hall, to Elizabeth Butler, 
only child of the late Hon. and Rev. Pierce Butler, and niece to the Earl of Carrick. 

7. In Berkeley-square, Captain George Ferguson, of Pettour, RN. to the Hon. Elizabeth Jane 
Rowley, eldest danghter of Lord Lanford. 

— At Mary-la-bonne Church, Henry, eldest son of the Hon. John Wodehouse, and grandson of Lord 
Wodehouse, to Anne, only daughter of T. T. Gurdon, Esq. of Letton, Norfolk. — 

—In the Dock-yard Chapel, Portsmouth, Francis Baring, Esq. eldest son of Sir Thomas Baring, 
Bart. MP. to Jane, youngest daughter of the Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart. MP. 

— At St. James's Church, Charles Ross, Esq. son of General Ross, to Lady Mary Cornwallis,’ fourth 
daughter of the late Marquis Cornwallis. 

— At Weymouth, John Gordon, Esq. of Wincombe, county of Wilts, 

Richard Oliven, Esq. of the Crescent, Bath. r Rn Tea 

— At Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, the Rev. Robert Bathurst Plumptre, son of the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Gloucester, to Susanna, daughter of the late Rey. Iltyd Nichol, DD, of Ham, in the county 
of Glamorgan. 

9. At Eveline, Oxon, Neville Reid, Esq. eldest son of Andrew Reid, Esq. of Linsdown, Herts, to the 

Birr on sera youngest daughter of the late Right Hon. Lord Napier. 
. ° -la-bonne, Charles Robert Lesli 4. 
sete Oe ng Bea. ’ t Leslie, Esq. of Lisson Grove, to Harriet, daughter of the 

12. At St. Pancras Church, the Rev. Daniel H. John Hopkins, Rector of Woolley, Hants, to Esther 
Barnard, daughter of the late John Hammond, MD. 

e~ . Wena ae Biddulph, Esq. eldest son of Sir Theophilus Biddulph, Bart. of Bisbury 

’ ckshire, to Jane CCA, § , thort 
Ney ap Jane Rebecca, second daughter of the late Robert Vyner, Esq. of Eathorpe, 
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April 12. At Clifton Church, William Guest Bird, Esq. of Lichfield, te Phebe Ann, daughter of the 
Rev. James Olive, Rector of St. Paul’s, Bristol. 

— At Hornsey, Charles Morton, Esq. of Wellingborough, Northamptonshire, to Mary, only daughter 
of John Kempson, Esq. of the former place. 

13. At St. Mary-la-bonne church, J. F. Carr, Esq. of Blackheath, to Harriet Catharine, fourth 
daughter of Samuel White Sweet, Esq. of Dorset square. 

— Lieut.-Colonel Disbrowe, Grenadier Guards, to Louisa, daughter of the Right Hon. Lord Kil- 


maine. 
14. AtSt. Mary’s, Newington, Peter Lock, Esq. New Kent Road, to Miss Euphrosine de St. Genies, 


Hammersmith. 

— At Barnes, Surrey, W. N. Comyn, Esq. of Norfolk-street, Strand, to Annabella, second daughter 
of the late Hugh Campbell, Esq. of the former place. 

— At the Friends Meeting-house, Wandsworth, Waring Briddle, Esq.of Poole, Dorsetshire, to Sophia, 
daughter of the late W. Driver, Esq. Surrey-square. 

—At St. Pancras-church,the Rev. Henry de la Fite, to Sarah, daughter of the late S. De Castro, Esq. 
1s. At Mary-la-bonne New Church, John Leveson Gower, Esq. of Bill-hill, in the county of Berks, 
to Charlotte Gertrude Elizabeth, second daughter of Lady Harriet, and the late Colonel Mitchell. 

— David Soloman’s Esq. of Berry-street, to Jeannette, eldest daughter of Solomon Cohen, Esq. of 
Grove-house, Canonbury. 

— At St. Jumes’s-church, W. Tighe, of Woodstock, in Ireland, to Lady Louisa Lenox, fifth daughter 
of the Dowager Dachess of Richmond. 

— AtSt. George’s, Hanover-square, Captain Long, to the Hon. Miss Stauley, eldest daughter of 
Lord Stanley, and Grand-daughter of the Earl of Derby. 


DEATHS. 


March 12.—At Knaresborough, Thomas Prest, Esq. of Burton-house, Masham, Yorkshire, in the 54th 
year of his age. 

14. In his 22d year, W.S. Tyner, Esq. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, son of the Rev. W. Tyner, 
Vicar of Compton, and Rector of Upmarden, Sussex. 

15. At Goodneston Farm, Lady Bridges, relict of the late Sir Brook Bridges, Bart. 

— At Coham, Devon, in the 62d year of his age, the Rev. William Holland Coham, MA, Rector of 
Halwell. 

16. At Rye, Sussex, Major Richard Hay, of the Bengal Native Infautry, aged 59. 

17. Thomas Shrawley Vernon, Esq. of Shrawley, Worcestershire, High Sheriff of that county. 

18. Capt. James Bullock, RN. at Prittlewell, Essex. 

— At his house, in Great Ormond-street, aged 75, Thomas Edwards, Esq. 

— At Brighton, Mrs. Ready, wife of his Excellency, Lieut.-Colonel Ready, Governor of Prince 
Edward’s Island. 

19. At Bologne sur. Mer, Mrs. Helena Ross, widow of the late Colonel Ross, of the Chatham division 
of Royal Marines. 

— In his 78th year, Sir Ralph Noe!, Bart. 

2) In the 72d year of bis age, Sir James Graham, Bart. MP. for the city of Carlisle. 

— At his house, in Great Camberland-street, Nicholas Pearse, Esq. of Loughton, in Essex. 

22. At his house; Bath-place, Peckham, George Maltby, Esq. in his 62d year. 

— Isabella, youngest daughter of G, Scorer, Esq. of Denmark-bil!l, Camberwell. 

— At Kirkonnel, near Dumfries, W. Witham, Esq. late of Gray’s-inn, in his 71st year. 

23. In the 84th year of his age, Thomas Hardwick, Esq. of Kensington. 

— Aged 76, the Right Hon. Frederick Irby, Lord Boston. 

24. At his house, in Upper Harley-street, Owen Portland Meyrick, Esq. of Badorgan, Anglesey, and 
Morden House, Sarrey, in his 73d-year of his age. 

— At Charlton, Kent, Major General Miller, late of the Royal Artillery, in the 68th year of his age. 

— At Edinburgh, John Manley Wemyss, Esq. RN. poeuns son of Col. Wemyss, of Wemyss Hall, 
Fifeshire, in his 23d year. 

25. At his house, King’s Road, Chelsea, Thomas Seer, ae in the 85th year of his age. 

26. In Grosvenor-square, aged J4 years, Emma Catharine, only daughter of Sir George Bamfylde, 
Bart. 

— In York-buildings, Mary-la-bonne, John Pollard, Esq. in his 83d year. 

27. At Bath, in the 46th year of his age, the Hon. and Rev. George Herbert. 

— Colonel Rawdon, after a short illness. ; 

28. Athis house, Pentonville, W. Church, Esq. formerly of the Bank of England. 

29. At Kentish-town, aged 69, Vincent Dowling, Esq. 

— In Park-street, Bristol, Joseph Orlidge, Esq. of that-place. 

31. In Somerset-street, Portman-square, Lady Leigh, the wife of Joseph Blagrave, Esq. 

— At Woburn Farm, near Chertsey, in the 62d year of her age, Charlotte, the wife of Vice-Admiral 
Stirling. 

— In his 45th year, the Rev. John Marriott, MA. Rector of Chureh Lawford, Warwickshire. 
—_ 3.—At St. German en Laye,.in her 3ist year, Frances Harriet, the wife of Major-General 
ugent. 
4. At Watton, in the county of Gloucester, aged 87, G. C. Hopkinson, Esq. 








